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GERMANY AND ;GENEVA 
L A Swiss: View 
By Progessor Wiitiam E. Rapparp 


HEN the League of Nations was founded; no 

countty regretted the absence of Germany 

more than Switzerland. Noue, from the very 

first Assembly, was as outspoken in advocacy 
of Germany’s prompt admission. None was more dis- 
appointed when constitutional obstacles delayed her entrance 
in Match 1926. None was mote anxious to remove those 
obstacles nor more active to that end, her Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Motta, being chairman of the committee which finally 
succeeded in doing so. None was more happy to welcome 
Germany to Geneva in September 1926. 

It is therefore not surprising that no member of the 
League should deplore Germany’s withdrawal more than 
Switzerland. 

The reasons for this attitude are not far to seek. Besides 
ancient feelings of friendship for Germany, true concern in 
the welfare of the League, a genuine love of peace and an 
instinctive dislike of all policies which tend to substitute 
unilateral action for agregd co-operation, this attitude is 
based on a fundamental conception of the Swiss national 
interest. 

Germany is one of Switzerland’s four geographical 
neighbours and the most important of the fotr by reason 
of her population and her foreign trade. . Furthesmore 
German culture is, if not identical with, at least closely akin 
to that of about two thirds of the Swiss people, as the Swiss 
German dialect$ are, if not identical with, at least more akin 
to the German language than to any other. Finally Switzerland 
has fowgeneretions relied for her external secutity as well as 
for her internal harmony on a apao of neutrality. 
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Now, neutrality mey, if not logically at least politically, 
be reconciled with membership in a universal League of 
Nations. In the spring of 1920 Swiss neutrality was even 
diplomatically reconciled with membership in a League of 
Nations which for that purpose was presented as being 
universal in principle and only provisionally non-universal in 
fact. But how to reconcile the neutrality of Switzerland with 
her membership in a League which has ceased to-be universal 
is a problem which severely taxes the wisdom of the statesman 
and the subtlety of the jurist. This problem, although it 
does not seem as yet to have been fully appreciated by the 
man in the street, is all the graver for Switzerland, as Germany 
was always one of the four, and has, since the disappearance 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, become one of the three 
states whose co-operation is most essential for the mainten- 
ance of Swiss neutrality. As the Swiss people are at least as 
attached to their traditional neutrality as to the present League 
of Nations, they would be. very reluctant to be obliged to 
choose between the two. 

For all these reasons Getmany’s withdrawal from Geneva 
is by the most farsighted of my countrymen considered to 
be fundamentally contrary to the national interests of 
- Switzerland. 

These rational considerations, which ee the Swiss 
view and which are bound to be fully appreciated by the 
Swiss people as time goes on, have not as yet become the 
object of public discussion. They have been overshadowed 
andwperhaps even temporarily eclipsed by the emotional 
reactions which the whole internal and — policy of 
Germany has agoused in my country. 

This policy, of which the Geneva seta cilia are but 
a minor and, it must be admitted, a most consistent mani- 
festation, is profoundly repugnant to all Swisseideals. 
Switzerland is a genuine and a sincere democracy. The 
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Swiss people are so impatient of personal authority that they 
are even suspicious of personal leadership. They believe in 
equal political rights for all citizens, whatever their language, 
their race or their social position. They are supremely 
jealous of their liberty, of all their liberties. They are almost 
as attached to the principles of personal independence as 
they are to the freedom of their country. Under their 
constitution, the executive power is exercised not by individual 
leaders, but by a collective body of representatives of 
opposing parties. The freely elected legislature is absolutely 
supreme, subject only to the authority of the people them- 
selves at the polls. The canton is autonomous within the 
federal state, the municipality within the canton, and the 
citizen within the municipality. This constitution and the 
ideals of the people which it faithfully expresses are therefore 
the most complete antithesis to Hitlerism. 

The autocratic assumption of power by one self-appointed 
chief, the forcible suppression of parties and of traditional 
territorial autonomies, the denial of freedom of thought, of 
speech, of assembly and of the press, as well as the cruel 
injustice with which are persecuted not only the Jews, but 
also many of those so-called Aryan Germans whose political 
outlook most resembles that of the Swiss, all this would 
have sufficed to chill our national sympathies. Never have 
the Swiss people as a whole and not least the German speaking 
majority been as conscious of the profound differences which 
distinguish them from their neighbours acrofs the Rhine. 
To this feeling of difference, inspired by the internal, policy ` 
of Germany when compared with their own, the recent 
foreign polictes of the Reich have added ea sentiment of 
hostile uneasinéss. 

Having bullied Austria, molested Denmark and generally 
threatened alb Germany’s neighbours, giving special attention 
to the weakest among them, the Nazi Government began 
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to engage in, or at Jenst to favour, a form of pan-German 


propaganda which appgals.to a’ higher Teutonic loyalty and 
extols the ambitions of a greater fatherland extending to all 
peoples:of German tongue.. As the Swiss grew aware of these 
events and tendencies, the whole national-socialist systém, - 
its institutions and its spirit, came to be looked upon as 
offending -not only against their country’s ideals but also 


against their very jealous sense of national independence. 


While these developments were taking place, several 
official. declarations of friendship were rather ostentatiously 
made by responsible representatives of the German Govern- 
ment. These declarations were noted with due satisfaction 
by the Swiss people. As, at the same time, however, groups 
of Nazi/zealots were repeatedly creating unpleasant frontier 
incidents, and as the German Government is increasingly 
prohibiting the circulation of Swiss newspapers in Germany, 
this satisfaction is becoming mote and more sceptical and in 
fact is gradually being turned into its opposite. — 

As a result of all these happenings, one can note that 


never, not even during the war after the violation of the 


neutrality of Belgium, has Germany been as generally un-- 
popular in Switzerland as she is today. As Fascism in Italy 
has suppressed the danger of disloyalty on the part of certain . 
pan-Italian elements in Italian Switzerland, so national- 
socialism in Germany has completely covered up the once 


threatening ditch between my German and my French 


speaking countrymen. š 

This S, of course, does not imply that Switzerland is 
abandoning her éradition of neutrality, nor that-Swiss opinion 
is unanimous in blaming Germany alone for ‘her withdrawal 


from the Disarmament Conference. But the refusal of pacific 


and democratic France, placed between two? natioMalistic 
dictatorships, to reduce her military establishment before her 
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security receives a fuller measure of international protection, 
is ever better understood. And the German demand for 
immediate equality, which under ofdinary circumstances 
would be generally supported in Switzerland on grounds of 
natural equity as well as of national interest, is arousing ever 
less sympathy. Switzerland realizes that today, among her 
big neighbours, the most heavily armed is the most peaceful 
and that the least reassuring are the most clamorous for the 
disarmament of the least bellicose. As the Swiss people are 
more interested in the maintenance of peace in the concrete 
than in the defence of the principles of equality in the abstract, 
public opinion in our cantons is not backing the demands of 
Germany. As, furthermore, Switzerland is more concerned 
with the protection of her own territorial integrity than with 
the unfortunately sterile disarmament discussions, she is 
driven to spend ever more on her own army. 

No one, of course, is happy about these developments. 
No one believes that the inequalities temporarily established 
by the Treaty of Versailles can be made the permanent basis 
of a real peace. No one believes that the economic depression 
can be overcome in the present state of international tension. 
No one believes that the Disarmament Conference can 
succeed nor that the League of Nations can prosper without 
the wholehearted co-operation of all the great powers. 

The attitude of Switzerland today is therefore one of 
disillusioned uneasiness. As her people have never been 
characterized by a highly imaginative turn of mind, nor by 
excessive optimism, they are perhaps less surprised than 
aggrieved by the present setback of the Geneva expétiment. 
But this very lack of imagination and of excessive confidence, 
combined with their long experience of self-government, 
preserves them from despair. Their alarm is tempered by the 
vague, but eqrnest hope that international goodwill may in 
time be restored and that, as a necessary condition, Germany 
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may return to a more,humane and a less fanatically national- 
istic view of her rights and duties. 

Deeply as they aré Interested in the’ goal of thís evolution, 
the Swiss people do not feel immediately concerned with 
the diplomatic ways and means; if any, by which it might 
be promoted and hastened. They remain, as they always 
have been, most anxious that their government should not ~ 
become entangled in the meshes of high international policy.. 
They ate quite content to leave to the wisdom and respon- 
sibility of the great powers the solution of the problem of 
combining the security of France,of Europe and of the 
world with the demands of a re-awakened Germany. They _ 
have’ read Herr Hitler’s recent pacific pronouncements. 
Unfortunately for their peace of mind, however, they have 
also read “ Mein Kampf.” Comparing the tone and substance 
of the two, they cannot help wondering whether the undis- 
puted leader of the German Reich is sincere when he is 
reassuring ot whether he is reassuring only because and as 
long as circumstances do not allow him to be sincere. 

Faced with Germany’s policies of nationalistic dictatorship, 
self-willed isolation, and aggressive disgruntlement, Switzer- 
land, faithful to her traditions of democratic freedom, of 
loyal but cautious co-operation with the League of Nations 
and of contented but vigilant national independence, is still 
hoping for the best while quietly and reluctantly preparing 
for the worst. 

Geneva, Novèmber 17, 1933 
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I A Norwegian View 
By Dr. CHRISTIAN L’ Lance 


ERMANY left the Disarmament Conference in 

the summer of 1932. She came back on the basis 

of the December Declaration recognizing her 

“ Gleichberechtigung ” in the field of armament. 
That departure had been preceded by threats or advertise- 
ments that Germany might leave the Conference. This time, 
in October last, the announcement came as a bolt out of the 
blue, and it was soon followed by notice of withdrawal from 
the League. Is it a ene stroke, or is it only a clap of 
thunder ? 

It must be eine that the Assembly session could 
not leave a pleasant impression on Nazi minds. The opening 
speech of Mr. Mowinckel, Norwegian Premier, as acting 
President of the Council, contained hardly veiled references 
to the deplorable encroachments in certain countries on the 
liberty of speech and of the press. The ovation to Chancellor 
Dollfuss was of a pronouncedly anti-German character. In 
the debate on Minority Questions, Germany at the end found 
herself in a minority of one, and the creation of a League 
High Commissariate for German refugees was distinctly 
disagreeable to the German delegation ; it was not accepted 
by them—only just tolerated. 

What have been the i1eactions? The Disarmament 
Conference has decided to carry on, but is doing so, it must 
be recognized, with faltering steps. It is an open sectet that 
there is stil serious disagreement as to, the substantial 
reduction, whith has been pressed by the United States, not 
to speak of Russia or of the groups of minor states to ‘which 
Norway belengs. It has also been proposed to postpone 
the inevitable decision; a suggestion has been made’ to 
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institute a “ Probationary Period,” implying at any rate an 
adjournment for sothe years Of substantial reduction. 


Public opinion in Motway has been unanimous as to the ` 


necessity of a substantial reduction in world armaments, as 
an indispensable condition of staving off a new war, which, 
failing the attempt of the Disarmament Conference, might 
break out at any moment if a new rivalry in arms were to set 
in. Jt has been vety critical towards the suggestion of a 
“ probationary period,” which would only be acceptable if 
coupled with an ultimate reduction to be provided for in the 
Convention, far more substantial than the one hitherto 
contemplated. 

If the strongest political party in Norway, Labour, has 
been so critical of the League as constantly to advocate 
Norway’s withdrawal from it, the chief argument has always 
been that the Covenant did not from the outset provide for 
complete disarmament, but only for a reduction. Its party 
programme provides for unilateral national disarmament. 
The bourgeois parties, with insignificant exceptions of no 
political importance, are in favour of a drastic scaling down 
of the world’s armaments. The present Government— 
tadical—supports the widest reduction which can possibly 
be obtained. 

Faced with Gema s departure Norwegian opinion 
wishes the Conference to. go- on with its work. It might 
accept a short “ probationary period ”?” with a strict system 
of supervisiomn—including as a main item supervised publicity 
of expenditure—but as a corollary of this concession a further 
reduction of armaments than would have seemed likely or 
possible before Germany left, in fact a general levelling down 
of armaments to the German level, i.e., complete abolition 
of gas and bacteria warfare, of the air weapon in general, of 
tanks, of heavy artillery down to the figures of the Vegsailles 
Treaty. This would be to take Germany at her word, that 
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she would accept all-round disarmament if the other states 
accept it. The very idea of a “ probationary period ” seems 
to imply that disarmament could, and should, go farther than 
without any such ttial period. 

While the attitude of public opinion in Norway on the 
situation can be thus summed up in fairly simple terms so 
far as the work of disarmament is concerned, the question 
is more complicated with regard to the League. 


Norway and the League of Nations 

When, in 1920, the Norwegian Parliament discussed the 
question of adhering to the League, there were some very 
few votes against on the Conservative side. The chief 
opposition came from the Labour Party, at that time only a 
small minority in Parliament. The vote, therefore, in favour 
of joining the League was a very strong one. The conditions 
were characteristically different in the three Scandinavian 
countries, and the attitude taken towards the League was 
strongly tinged in each countty by their sympathies during 
the war. Denmark had been so to speak unanimously pro- 
_ ally, and at the end of-the war the hope of getting back the 
Danish-speaking part of Slesvig carried great weight. The 
Danish Parliament unanimously decided to join the League. 
The Swedish Conservatives, pto-Germans most of them, 
voted against their country entering the League; they 
formed a considerable minority. In Norway the pro-Germans 
were very few, even among the Conservatives, and the 
opposition of Labour to the League was, as I have algeady 
said, determined by other considerations. ‘They considered 
that the Covestant did not go far enough with regard to 
disarmament. ° 

This negative attitude was, of course, intensified when, 
soon after, theeLabour Party machine was captured by the 
Communists, who also joined the Comintern. It is true that 
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their journey along the Moscow road was rather brief; but 
the Norwegian party has always since maintained their 
hegative attitude towards the League, and even towards other 
international institutions: the International Labour Office, 
the Amsterdam International, the Second Labour Inter- 
national, the Inter-Patliamentary Union. They observe in 
their international affiliations the same attitude of aloofness 
as the British Independent Labour Party, professing to work 
for a union of all Labour forces—Second International with 
Third, Amsterdam and Zürich with Moscow. And while 
waiting for this celestial feat of conciliation to come about, 
they abstain from any international affiliation at all. 

This is the official party attitude, and with the strict party 
discipline maintained, the “whips are put on” whenever 
the League issue is voted on. But it is no secret that there 
has been a growing opposition to this policy within the party 
itself. There has been open criticism of it from a considerable 
minority of the trade unions, which form the solid basis of 
the party, and which at all elections fill the party chest. 
There have been strong motions in favour of nominating 
delegates to the labour conferences which discuss and some- 
times solve problems of vital importance to the trade union 
members. On one occasion the, Party Executive had to give 
in. It is also well known that within the Group in Parliament, 
more in touch with political realities than the Party Executive, 
there has been a growing tendency to reverse the attitude 
towards thé international organizations. 

It is not at all impossible that the elections of October 
may bring these matters to a head, and that Germany’s 
sensational acon may play a part. The elections brought a 
ctushing defeat on the bourgeois parties and a strong advance 
to Labour. From 47 Labour rose to 69; in a Parliament of 
150 they hold 46 per cent. of the seats. Labous formsea united 
party, while the bourgeois are split in three groups: Con- 
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setvatives (trade and industry interest’), Agrarians, and the 
so-called Left, a liberal party mostly sypported by the small 
farmers of the southern and western parts of the country, 
with a sprinkling of intellectuals and representatives of the 
shipping interests. . 
Of course the League question was no election issue. It 
was the difficult plight of the working and petty peasant 
class, the economic crisis with its aftermath of unemployment 
and of financial straits for state and municipalities which 
swayed the election. The preceding Governments—Agrarians 
from 1931 till last spring, the Left during the last six months— 
have been more ot less passive, the Agrarians completely so, 
the Left lame and half-hearted. Thousands of the previous 
electors of these parties flocked to the Labour banner last 
October in the hope that this party would do something, if 
not to solve the crisis, at any rate to alleviate their burdens. 
But while this no doubt was the chief issue, there was 
also a political factor at play in the fight for or against Labour, 
and this factor is of interest to our subject. Fascist and Nazi 
germs have to some extent flown also to Norwegian soil. A 
military officer, who by an unaccountable accident had 
become minister for Defence in the Agrarian Cabinet, 
Commander Quisling, formed a new party—‘ the National — 
Union ”—which put up candidates in a number of con- 
stituencies. It was apparently well financed and carried on 
a vigorous campaign on pronouncedly Nazi lines. It did 
not catty a single seat ; but in some places the Conservatives, 
in others the Agrarians flirted with it, even to the length of 
forming alliances under the election law. And this, of coutse, 
allowed the Labour Party to denounce theis opponents as 
half-fascists or half-nazis, secretly favouring a dictatorship. 
| On the whole it is only natural that the Labour Party is 
categorically opposed to the new Germany, which has 
persecuted and suppressed the “ Marxist” parties, and it 
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would fot be astonishing if the oaei opposition ‘Hitlerism 
has ‘shown the Leagye may. cause some modification of the 
attitude of Norwegian Labour towards the Geneva institu- ` 
tions. After all, nothing creates so easily a‘feeling of unity 
- of aim as being faced with a common enemy. If it is true, 
as has been rumoured, that there has been a growing tendency 
within the Labour Group in Parliament to take up a new 
attitude towards the League, the fact that Nazi Germany is 
turning its back on it may strengthen this tendency. At any 
rate this new fact cannot compromise the League in mi eyes 
. of the party. 

There will, of course, be difficulties in the way of an 
outright change. Politicians seem to be more anxious than 
common men to remain “true to their past,” even though 
circumstances may have changed considerably, and the inner 
citcle of the Labour caucus will certainly insist on this rule 
of life. But after all, the fact that Norwegian Labour will 
very soon be called upon to form a Government, possibly 
when Parliament meets in January next, is bound to have its 
effect. While the bourgeois parties will continue their support 
of the League, it is possible that the feelings of Labour may 


rather become warmer than cool off because of Germany’s - ` 


departute. Far greater effect on the attitude of Norwegian 
public opinion in general will be exercised by the outcome 
of the Disarmament Conference. It is certain that if the 
Conference fegisters a positive result in the form of some 
substantial teduction, the shares of the League would rise 
considetably, while a failure would more or less damn the 
Getieva institution in the eyes of the ordinary man. 
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HI A Belgian * Kiew 
By Louis DE BRÔÖUCKERE 


HE situation is too serious to let us yield to 

pessimism for pessimism is invariably a confession 

of impotence and an abandonment of effort. I 

carefully abstain from saying that war is inevitable, 
or that it is probable within a short time, but I do say that 
the task of organising and securing the peace of the world 
is now at a critical stage and that men of good will will need 
all their energy, all their presence of mind, all their courage, 
if the crisis is to be resolved. 

Germany for the second time has left Geneva, After her 
first departure she was brought back to the conference table 
-on a promise that the equality of her rights would be recog- 
nised. But—as usually happens as a result of diplomatic 
convetsations—this recognition was made to depend on 
conditions which were not vety clearly stated. Behind the 
verbal agreement there lay a deep disagreement on funda- 
mentals, a disagreement, which was clearly revealed whenever 
public debate began, and the situation thus created has now 
been made much more serious by the fact that the Reich has 
definitely broken with the League of Nations itself and with 
the International Labour Office. - 

What has to be done now? Shall we go on with our 
labours although Germany is no longer sharing in them and 
conclude a disarmament convention which would amount to 
a definite offer on the part of the other states to the state 
which has left the League? Or shall we resume the Four- 
Power convtrsations and try to conciliate German sus- 
ceptibilities by’ finding some new formula to express the 
ptinciple of equality ? Before we try either of these methods 
it wilb be well to realise just where they will lead us. 

kk x 
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Tt. is impossible to see what concrete, what durable result 
can be expected from „fresh diplomatic conversations if these i 
are to be regarded as thé essential of, and not simply. or 
to, the business in band. 

`- Hitlerite Germany is not like a fractious child that can ie 
reduced to silence by soothing syrup. When Germany talks 
of equality, she means rea/ equality and not just the appearance 
of it. We should merely deceive ourselves if we imagine that 
we can concede equality to her in certain spheres or in certain 
respects and that she will not then claim complete equality 
with added vehemence and with greater chances of success. `- 
Qualitative equality will lead to quantitative equality ; 
equality in land armament will lead to equality in naval 
armament; equality in the military sphere will lead to 
equality in the colonial sphere. For Germany to become again 
the equal of the Great Powers means that she has recovered 
the position she enjoyed in 1914. Now 1914 was for the 
Kaiser a tragic turning point! How could the recovery of 
equality fail to be just such a turning point-for those who 
today govetn Germany and whose conception of grandeur 
and the destiny of their country is just as lofty ? 


* * * 


This is precisely what makes the present situation so ` 
difficult. How can the democratic nations who are today the 
solid buttresses of peace accept a return to a state of affairs . 
that once led to war? ‘And yet how can they claim to 
perpetuate the state of inequality in which the treaties of 
peace placed the vanquished nations, without betraying their 
own principles, without being false to themsetves and, in a 
word, without permitting the forces making “for i and 
trouble to go on developing ? 

The Treaty of Versailles—the treaty would got have been 
considered so bad if it had been better applied—was one 
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solution of the dilemma. For a time at least, it rendered 
Germany incapable of doing hatm, But it made provision 
for her entry on a footing of perfect ‘equality into the new 
political order which it was intended to create through the 
League of Nations. It was in that order that each nation, 
having reduced its armaments, would have found new 
guarantees of security and peaceful development through the 
progtess of international justice, through periodical discus- 
sions on the common interests of all, particularly through the 
modification of treaties to meet changes in the situation, and 
finally by the steady development of all forms of mutual 
aid and international solidarity. x 

But, alas, this new order in which Germany would have 
found her legitimate place without loss of prestige to herself, 
without risk to any other nation—has not yet been created. 
Had it been otherwise, the internal troubles which have so 
| completely upset that country would probably have been 
prevented. Ah, if the nations had only filled the fifteen 
yeats that have passed since the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles with strenuous effort to develop the delicate 
embryo of the League of Nations and to secure it by means 
of international institutions which would have given it 
life and strength! If they had done so, the world would not 
look as it does today. But the task before the nations was not 
accomplished. It is not worth while recalling the long story 
of failure in the military, political and economic spheres 
and less worth while to try and assess the responsibilities. 
Is there any nation which can escape responsibility for the 
common failure of all? What we must do is to say boldly 
that it is not yet too late to make up lost time, to unite—a 
little belatedly, Serhaps—all the good will that exists in order 
to complete a task whose urgency is more obvious than ever. 

We must proceed with the work of Geneva and complete 
this disarmament convention on the bases on which the 
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United States, the United Kingdom and France have reached 
agreement. Even though Germany is absent, the work will 
not be done in vain if ft-1s done in complete good faith, if it 
means real disarmament with real control and if all the nations 
can be certain that, whenever the necessary organisation is in 
full working order, they will find real security within the 
guarantee of the convention. Its completion could not but 
tremendously impress public opinion, even in Germany. 
Even if, as we may anticipate, it were not at once ratified 
by the Reich, it would supply a firm basis for a future 
agreement and it would give a solid and definite foundation 
for peace. As a matter of fact, is not the possession of a 
definite, straightforward policy always a main element in any 
successful achievement ? 


Such a convention, however, cannot be concluded 
anywhere else than at Geneva. If we seek to satisfy German 
susceptibilities and transfer the necessary discussions else- 
whete amid different surroundings, if we conduct these 
discussions by different and less public methods, we ‘shall 
end by losing contact with that world opinion the support 
of which alone can in the long run permit the task to be 
successfully accomplished. 


Are we to admit that the League of Nations has now been -~ 
so enfeebled that disarmament can no longer be obtained 
under its auspices? Is not the League today actually larger- 
and more inclusive than it was at its foundation when it was 
the centre of so many hopes and yet was unable to count on 
the -cSllaboration of the United States and of Soviet Russia 
on which it cag count today? Even after Gesmany has left 
it, the League will remain a powerful organisation if there is 
loyal collaboration between the members who temain in it. 
And that collaboration depends on the peoples pf the 
Member-States...... 
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There are sufficient free sleet left who desire only 
peace at home and abroad to collaberate successfully in 
this common task. They have tht s4me essential interests ; 
they can work together. They can save themselves if they 
save themselves fogether. All that is necessary is that they 


should realise in Ame that here their interests and their cause 
are one. 


THE UNDERLYING. ASSUMPTIONS 
OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


By "HarorD J. Lasxx 


OALITIONS ate rarely anxious for an enquiry 
into political foundations: Being built upon the 
suspension of principle, the claim for a resumption 
of patty government is always a denial of their 
raison d'etre. And when, as with Mr. MacDonald’s Cabinet, 
an enquiry into foundations is bound to discover how wide 
are the differences which now divide the nation, its result is 
certain to bring into the light of day how much of the 
“national” unity is built upon the acceptance of phrases 


` rather than their critical examination. The National Govern- 


ment sutvives not because it has a coherent policy to expound 
but because any return to party politics will both destroy a 
unique majority not likely to be easily achieved again, and ~ 
jeopatdise the political future of leaders who cannot regard 
with equanimity the hazards of a general election. , 
The National Govetnment began with an explanation 
from Mr. MacDonald that it was to tide over a special 
emergency, that the nation was to regard it as but an expedient 
of a few weeks’ duration. Each party to the compact was to 
retain its individual character; ahd it was to go its own way - 
again once the emergency had passed. In the two years which . 
have since elapsed the scene has widely changed. One of 
the parties to the coalition has crossed the floor of the House ; 
and the domination of the partnership by the policies of a 
single member has been established -beyond dispute. The 
special emetgency of 1931 is no longer an excuse for its . 
maintenance ; “with the result that new grounds have to be 
offered to the public for its continuance in office. 
These grounds assume many forms. We are bidden— 
as. by The Times—to. watch with awed wonder the resounding 
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successes of the National ee | we ate to infer that 
it would be a tragedy if the best .cabinet*of modern political 
history should disappear. Or we afe told that the old party 
differences are obsolete and that this coalition may be held 
to represent the fusion of the old ideas into a new synthesis. 
Or, again, we ate to believe that the only alternative to 
coalition is the resumption of party conflict at a time when 
intetnal and external dangers are so grave that no threat to 
the national unity can be permitted. The bulk of the nation, 
so it is insisted, are tired of the endless patty sttife ; coalition 
enables differences to be sunk in a united effort to face the 
problems of the hour. 

Coalition government is an intelligible principle of 
organisation when its members are agreed on certain and 
defined objectives about which there is a broad unanimity 
among the public. That was the case during the war; before 
the need to obtain victory in the field all lesser purposes 
were deemed insignificant. But it is not an intelligible 
ptinciple when the policies pursued by the coalition awaken 
widespread dissent in the nation. For a coalition, by nature, 
is a union of men whose philosophy of politics has differed 
in the past; so that either those differénces are permanently 
insignificant—in which case they have become a.new party— 
or they remain vital upon major themes, in which case basic 
discussion of ultimate matters is displaced by the manœuvres 
necessary to keep the coalition in power. Where the latter 
atmosphere prevails, any coalition becomes a gort of con- 
spiracy against representative government. It becomes a 
collection of men avoiding both the exploration of thei qwn 
differences and the effective consultation of the electorate 
lest the result be their loss of power. 

It does not seem unjust to suggest that it is in this latter 
position that the National Government now finds itself. 
There is no nfajor objective of policy upon which it has any 
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united view. It om eee measutes to keep in power; it 
cannot adopt measfires on principle. Iz is for the League of 
Nations so long as it’ts hot to stand by the principles of the 
Covenant, ` It is for disarmament so long as it is understood 
that it need not be emphatic at Geneva; Mr. MacDonald 
does not seem to realise that you cannot sing the Internationale 
to the Londonderty air. It proclaims the folly of economic 
nationalism and embarks upon a policy of high protection. 
It cuts the wages of its officers drastically ; it reduces grimly 
the payments to the unemployed; it attacks all progress in 
education, public health and housing; it pursues a brutal 
‘policy in India and an inept policy in Ireland. No serious _ 
observer can fail, in fact, to detect in its general outlook all 
the typical indicia of a normal Tory policy. Mr. MacDonald 
and the National Liberals continue to co-operate with it 
because the alternative is their own destruction. Not un- 
naturally they have formed the conclusion that the nation 
would not survive their loss. 

The trouble with the National Government is the absence 
among its supporters of any teal purposes that are not mere 
phrases of concealment. As a coalition it would be intelligible 
if it were a union of parties to whom socialism was anathema ; 
but in that event the presence of Mr. MacDonald as its head 
can be explained only if we are to assume—what he himself . 
denies—that he has deliberately abandoned his socialist 
principles. Whenever its policy is examined there is an 
absence of ‘clarity in aim and precision in method. It is idle 
to pretend that the electorate now views it with the panic 
enthtisiasm of 1931 ; for the recent crop of by-elections shows 
a close approximation to the figutes of 1929 when the Labour 
Party emerged as the largest single groupein the House of 
Commons. It is worse than idle to argue that the nation is 
united in its desire to keep the coalition in power when the 
organisations of the Liberal and Labour patties ate over- 
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~ whelmingly hostile to it, and even ak Conservative Party 
is kept to its allegiance less by affegtion for its performance 
than by fear of a Labour recovery at a new trial of electoral 
strength. 

The truth is that the National Government is built upon 
an assumption about as indefensible as any in our political 
history. It is the assumption that in critical times national 
. unity is the first consideration. On this view opposition to 
the government is a crime, and party spirit a threat to well- 
being. Yet it is clear that there can be national unity only 
when there is general and profound agreement about its 
purposes. There is no such agreement now. ‘The critics 
could only be silenced by methods such as those employed 
by Mussolini and Hitler; and upon these the government 
could only embark at the price of civil war. Men attack the 
government, they return to the historic party method, 
because they realise increasingly that, save for objectives 
limited both in nature and duration, party government is, 
as Bagehot said, the vital principle of representative 
government. 

For it does what is possible by no other method. It 
enables criticism to be organised in terms of an alternative 
basis of government. ‘Wherever that exists, political dis- 
cussion can be cartied on in terms of principle; wherever 
it is absent, the only alternative is ultimately dictatorship. 
Those who think out party system is moving to a new 
alignment may well be right in the sense that the real choice 
before the electorate is between the policies which seek and 
those which deny a socialist basis to the commonwealth. 
But then the tnference from this view ought to be the fusion 
of the Conservative Party with its partners; whereas Mr. 
MacDonald and Sir John Simon indicate a receptive attitude, 
the Conservative Party shows a complete unwillingness to 
entertain the proposal. They do so because they do not trust 
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‘their new allies. Theytio so because they hold certain essential 


convictions—upon “the House of Lords for instance—which 
the past history of Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon 
makes it difficult for them to share. 

Nor is anything gained by arguing that this is not the 
time to resume party conflict. It has never been abandoned. 
The only question since 1931 was how far to the right was 
to be the dividing line between government and opposition. 
The only thing which now conceals the difference is the fact 
that the government’s majority need not be tested legally 
for another three years. Indeed it may very well be said that- 
the very size of the majority is an embarrassment to the 
nation. For it tempts the government to å neglect of criticism 
—not least in foreign policy—which makes it blind and deaf 
to the forces opposed to it. This has the unwholesome 
effect of gravely widening the abyss between parties. It 
leaves a sense of outrage in the opposition of which the 
result is necessarily to diminish that opportunity of mutual 
compromise-which is the main purpose of the parliamentary 
system. There is little this government has done which ~ 
would not be reversed by a subsequent Labour majority ; 
and there is little that a Labour government is proposing, 


' when it wins office, to effect that,is not a direct and emphatic 


repudiation of the.principles embodied in the policy of the’ 
National Government. When the differences between 
government and opposition become as wide as they are now 
it ceases to be a simple matter to find solutions by which 
men will agree to be bound. That way lies the prospect of 
disasfer. 

Nor is these any comfort in the view that “ detached” 


` observers are impressed-by the record of fhe government. 


“ Detached” observers in this context always mean those 
who ate not prepared to support the opposition; ang their 
detachment is already surrendered by the fact that they have 
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thereby made their choice. It angol be too emphatically 
insisted that, whatever the “ detached” Observer may hold, 
to its opponents the record of this government is a wholly 
evil thing. To them it seems in the domestic field to have 
been the servile instrument of reactionary vested interest ; 
while in the foreign, its abandonment of the collective system 
has led it, however unconsciously, into that path of anarchy 
of which war is the necessary outcome. For a government 
which appears in this light to its critics to congratulate itself 
on its achievements suggests a temper of complacency bound, 
in the nature of things, to breed ill-feeling ; and it is not in 
this context unimportant that no government of modern 
times has been so hostile to demonstrations of dissatisfaction 
or so provocative in the measures it has taken for the 
preservation of the so-called law and order. 

There are those who think we are approaching a new 
eta in our politics in which a new “ scientific” approach will 
give birth to a new temper. The National Government, they 
say, represents an attitude of co-operation instead of conflict ; 
the old function of an opposition is obsolete, and, in the 
new dispensation, principles should be analysed in terms of 
their inherent worth alone. The governments of to-day will 
welcome constructive criticigm, but they are entitled to resent 
criticism which has as its main purpose the frustration of 
their plans. But it will be observed that this view rests upon 
the assumption that the government and the oppogition share 
a broadly identical scheme of values. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. There is, for the Labour Party 
certainly, no value in the proposals of this government, ‘on 
any major matter of policy, which it can accapt as ethically 
adequate. The kind of Britain at which it aims is, both as a 
problem of end and as a problem of time, vitally different 
from that which is implied in the government’s policy. 
“ Scientific” politics, in the sense in which its exponents 
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use the term, has b make entire abstraction of value-~ 
questions ; it becomes televant only at the point where men 
have agreed on the kind of society they want and are 
enquiring simply into the means of its attainment. There is 
a: fundamental disharmony of aims and standards of good, 
between, say, Sir John Simon and Mr. Henderson in - 
international policy, or between Mr. Neville Chamberlain ' 
and Sir Stafford Cripps in domestic. . To close our eyes to 
this disharmony is to’ miss out from the picture all the 
tealities which give it its form and colour. — . 

The National Government, in short, is having the same 
effect upon our politics as its predecessor of 1918. It obscures 
the real issues by which men ate divided. It is built upon a 
-sputious national unity, born of a special and temporary 
dramatic emotion, which it exploits for ends unrelated to the 
purposes for which it obtained power. Formed to balance 
the budget and keep on the Gold Standard, it now encom- 
passes purposes and objectives wholly alien from its original 
end. It has settled down into a normal Tory administration 
the alien partners in which neither possess nor show 
_ themselves able to organise an effective body of supporters 
in the country. Where it tackles new issues of policy it shows 
no new temper in analysis; where it tackles the old it merely 
re-emphasises ancient shibboleths which only convince those 
who have long believed them. It is, in fact, using its majority 
to consolidate the citadel of the old order; and it is not 
- entitled to surprise that the critics of that order should be 
ungble to see why its possession of Paes allies entitles 
it to any special consideration. 


Two other things remain to’ be said.” Exactly as the 
Coalition of 1918 defeated the permanent will of the electorate 
by building itself upon a passing mood of emotion, go there 
is a grave danger that the Coalition of 1931 will have a 
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similar effect. Its chance majority d the ability to 
weigh opinion by placing at the disposal of the government 
a power out of all proportion to its authority in the country. 
This makes it neglectful of criticism and persuaded to believe 
that the applause of its own followers is the voice of the 
nation. This tends, in its turn, to deprive the proceedings 
in the House of Commons of all reality and effectiveness. 
it emerges as nothing more than the formal organ of the 
Cabinet’s will, into which the opinion of the country does 
not penetrate. The Coalition of 1931 is drunk with power, 
and, therefore, poisoned by it, exactly as Lord Riddell has 
shown us that Mr. Lloyd George became drunk with power . 
after his victory of 1918. There have been few governments 
of modern times so successful in degrading the quality of 
our public life as the Lloyd George Coalition ; but it appears 
not improbable that the present government will, if it last 
much longer, surpass even that record of debasement. 

And the second reason for regarding it as undesirable is 
contingent on the first. To maintain democratic government 
it is essential to make it evident that criticism is respected 
at the centre of political power. To make it respected it 
must have behind it a weight of numbers in Parliament 
sufficient to make it seem significant as well by its volume 
as by what it has to say. The present Parliament wholly fails 
to fulfil this condition. And because it is throughout animated 
by the sense of its own abnormality, it is compelled the more 
ardently to proclaim its normality. Its attitude towards the 
opposition is, frankly, one of contempt because of its 
smallness. It is driven by the false logic of size to insist that 
the opposition may lay no claim to be treated with attention. 
Theteby it enhances its own self-confidence. But thereby, 
also, it increases its inability to take account of criticism and 
so sepatates itself increasingly from the impact of public 
opinion. That way lies the kind of scepticism of parliamentary 
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institutions which is fat mote fatal to their preservation than 
the hardest kind of party conflict. Men who ate compelled 


to take account of one.another learn mutual respect; but 
men who start with the assumption that their opponents are 


"+ powerless soon learn to suppose that~they may bè treated 


as of no account. 
It is because this is the atmosphere of the House of 

Commons that the peculiar habits of Mr. MacDonald become 

intelligible. He has always resented criticism; and he has 
been the main factor in constructing an instrument intended 
to prevent its full exercise. The measure of his success has 
been ample. But involved in his success has been his 
unwillingness to realise what has been meant by the victory 
of Japan in Manchuria, the failure of the World Economic 
Conference, the breakdown of the hope of disarmament, 

the abandonment of social reform. He remains unmoved 
"by the operation of the Means Test; he is untouched, as he 
showed by his attitude to the Tom Mann case, by the growing 
hostility of his administration to free speech; nor has the 
gravity or long-term implications of repression in India made ` 
any perceptible impact on his mind. There has been no - 
Prime Minister since Lord Salisbury so blind to public 
tempér; it is as though, like Hitler and Mussolini, he no 
longer recognises, a sovereign virtue in government by 
consent. And in this context it is not insignificant that the 
destructiom of free institutions abroad has wrung from him 
no morte than an emphasis upon the energy of the new 
dictatorships rather than a protest against their patent 
inhumanities. Does this mean that he sees in them creative 
possibilities which he envies ? ' At least he remains, as no 
other public figure, enfolded in the impenetrable armour of ~ 
his own self-righteousness. He speaks with that sense of ` 
indispensability not easily teconcilable with the: democratic 
hypothesis. - 
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Capitalist democracy is in all -cases an uneasy union of 
opposites in time of crisis ; it is particularly so when coalition 
government seeks to ignore the reality of its contradictions 
by pretending to have solved them. That is what has hap- 
pened since 1931. In order to maintain the fiction of national 
unity, the government is compelled to disregard criticism as 
biased, to detide opposition as factious, and. to make 
compromises of manœuvre instead of consent. ‘This is a 
process mote likely than any other to destroy free institutions 
since it is compelled to meet dissent by evasion of its 
principles instead of by test of its validity. And, not least, it 
is built upon the absurd assumption that the association of 
two tiny groups with a horde of Tories constitutes a 
government of all parties in the state. Mr. MacDonald may, 
in the manner of Chatham, have bortowed Mr. Baldwin’s 
majority to carry on the government of the country; but, 
among the many significant distinctions between them, 
Chatham was clearly indicated by public opinion as the 
natural leader of the country. The nation may have accepted 
that view for a brief petiod in 1931. Now that half the 
Liberals and Lord Snowdon have renounced his leadership 
his authority depends upon the narrow basis of a Tory 
consent to his proconsulship which appears to rest upon the 
assumption that no shadow of his former convictions shall 
appear in the legislation for which he is responsible. It may 
even be doubted whether he could win a seat in, Parliament 
to-day unless a Tory candidate abstained from standing 

_ against him; and this abstention, were it to occur, would 
be built upon the fact which he and Sir John Simon"have 
implicitly emphasised again and again, that there is no real 
dividing-line between his convictions and those of his present 
associates. 

Hig government is, in fact, a normal Tory government 
distinguished from its predecessors only by the fact that 
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Mr. MacDonald has not made formal application for member- 
ship of his new party, Were he to do so, the illusion, so 
valuable for the purpose of electoral deception, that this is 
in any setise a national government, would not deceive a 
child. As it is, its disguise under a happy, if untruthful, label 
enables difficult questions to be evaded which, if they had 
to be answered, might well lead to an irresistible demand for 
a fresh consultation of the electorate. The evasion is 
fortunate both for Mr. MacDonald and his supporters. It 
enables his political career to continue for a further brief 
space, and it preserves perhaps as much as a quarter of the 
House of Commons from annihilation at the polls. These 
ate solid advantages to the beneficiaries which they are 
unlikely to surrender while they can cling to them without 
a disgust exhibited in dramatic defeats at the by-elections. 
Tt will take a Chanak at least to persuade Mr. MacDonald 
to retire to the periphery of politics. 

But the persistence of this government is a grave evil 
for the country. It prevents the emergence of the real issues 
upon which the nation is genuinely divided ; it obscures the 
change which has taken place in the national temper by 
leaving it at the mercy of a House of Commons whose views 
have little proportionate telatien to that temper. The 
parliamentary system seems ignoble and unreal in such a 
perspective; and these are times when it cannot afford to 
seem unreal ot ignoble. For its power to decide depends 
upon its ability to adopt a bold policy which expresses, 
whether from the right or from the left, a considered and 
cohefent view of the crisis. This is the one thing the 
National Govegnment may not do since it would thereby 
deprive itself of the claim to stand apart from party strife ; 
the past of its non-Tory leaders is a ghost which perpetually 
haunts and nullifies the effectiveness of its deliberatiogs. In 
the result it remains a government without a faith, living by 
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an artificial formula which its own actions have made void 
of substance. It offends against the, most elementary canon 
of popular government which is the need for an effective 
convergence between the state of opinion and the state of 
representation. No democracy can be successfully governed 
in a critical period by men who have snatched a majority 
from panic unless they refresh their mandate when the panic 
has subsided. To cling to power for purposes alien from 
the circumstances which made it possible is to organise an 
hypocrisy; and the penalty for continuing it is to throw 
into jeopatdy the foundations of that mutual respect between 
men of different opinions which alone makes representative 
government possible. 


AFTER THE WORLD ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE—WHAT ? 


By Prorsssor T. E. GREGORY 


CONFESS that I was always amongst those who 
expected no very positive result from the World 
Economic Conference: my main reason for pessimism 
being the very great improbability that sọ large and 

mistellaneous a group of countties as was there represented 
should arrive, not perhaps ‘at conclusions, but at conclusions 
sufficiently important to make much difference to the course 
of the depression, even if the conclusions had been ` 
immediately acted upon. In the end the Conference broke 
down at a comparatively early stage, not because of the. 
impossibility at arriving àt results agreed to by the Conference 
as a whole, but because of disagreement between the U.S.A., 
Great Britain arid France upon the subject of currency 
stabilisation. The vague hope that the Conference would ` 
reassemble has been completely abandoned: it is “now 
necessary to ask what it is still possible to do. To answer this 
question one has to pursue two separate lines of inquiry: the 
first concerns the actual. course ef development since the early 
summer of 1933, the second the conditions under which ` 
joint action could now be undertaken as a result of these 
developments. 

The first Jennan fact to be borne in mind is that the. 
economic outlook has distinctly improved. Making all allow- 
ante for statistical manipulation of the figures, the volume of 
employment has risen in Great Britain, Germany and in the 
United States: the raw material markets arè much firmer than 
they were and the feeling of complete impotence to effect 
any thing whatever, which was characteristic of thg Spring 
months of the year, in practically every country of the yong, 
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has now given way to a steadier frame of mind. If it had not 
been for the uncertain state of ipternational politics, the 
pessimism engendered by the breakdown of the Disarmament 
Conference and the threatened disruption of the League, 
together with the presence of certain adverse economic 
failures, of which more will be said below, progress might 
have been even greater. There is some warrant, nevertheless, 
for thinking that the worst phases of the depression lie behind 
us, and that the revival of confidence, even if nothing positive 
is done, can carry us some distance further on the way to full 
recovery, provided that the political situation does not 
deteriorate further. Satisfactory as all this is, it has its dis- 
advantageous side: for if things appear to be recovering, 
the natural reluctance to risk a new international conference 
with its associated danger of another breakdown and a new 
consequential blow to confidence will become strengthened. 
Not only so, but the fact that recovery appears to be under 
way in spite of the existence of so many obstacles to inter- 
national trade and free intercourse has given these various 
mercantilist devices a new lease of life. The critics of 
governmental policy have tended to argue that recovery was 
impossible so long as these various measures were continued 
—a superficial view of the present situation appears to justify 
an opposite point of view. . 

The truth is, of course, that the recovery, even if it has 
begun, has not as yet proceeded very far. The, volume of 
unemployment is still everywhere appalling : the raw material 
countries ate still in the main struggling with external and 
internal debts: the volume of international trade is sti far 
below anythimg approaching normal levels and though equity 
stocks and fixed interest securities alike have risen in the 
course of the recovery, the financial markets, so far as new 
issues ate concerned, are nothing like normal (the vast issues 
of bonds and’ short-term certificates in the U.S.A. measure, 
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not the extent of the recovery, but only the efforts of 
government struggling with an unbalanced budget and vast 
necessities). It may very well be the case that the real testing 
time is before us: the economic activities of the world had 
fallen to so low a point that ‘some recovery, on purely 
psychological grounds, might have been expected, but we 
‘have no right to assume that the recovery will continue unless 
something is done positively to help it along. In fact, in part 
the recovery is an artificial one, due to the operation of the 
vety factors which may make further progress more difficult. . 
For tariffs, competitive exchange variations, the sale of 
“blocked” currency accounts at a discount, “ clearing ” 
atrangements, subsidies and the like devices, may succeed in 
improving’ the relative and absolute economic position of 
certain areas, at the expense.of the rest. The appearance and 
even the reality of improvement in certain places may mark 
an absolute deterioration of thé position elsewhere. From 
this point of view, the British Government is in a position 
of peculiar responsibility. We as a nation should not conceal 
from ourselves that in the course of the last three quarters 
of a century we were primarily responsible for the develop- 
ment of the overseas world. Our demand for their products 
on theone hand and our supplies of capital on the other largely 
created the modern raw material and food-providing nations. 
If we are now to halt their development by quotas, tariffs and 
the attempt to secure to the British farmer a quasi-monopoly 
of the home market, we may win temporaty “‘ prosperity ” 
at home at the expense of a permanent dislocation .of the 
ecos#fomic position of a large part of the overseas world, 
including our gwn Dominions, not to speak a the Argentine 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

The most striking case of an attempt to gain local advance 
without regard to outside repercussions, since the ending of 
the World Economic Conference, is presented By the cieren 
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policy of the United States. It was the reluctance of America 
which broke the Conference: št ,is still the American 
currency experiment which is the main obstacle to a genuine, 
universal feeling that the worst is over. American monetary 
policy is indeed unique in the annals of modern states. There 
have been cases before of a voluntary abandonment of the 
gold standard, and many cases of countries being forced 
off gold. There have been cases of countries drtiven to 
inflation because of intolerable fiscal difficulties, and 
cases of countries resorting to currency depreciation in 
order to hold their own in international competition— 
Japan’s departure from gold may be regarded as a direct 
consequence of our own forced abandonment of that 
standard. But America is the first country which, to my 
knowledge, has set about reducing the external value of her 
cuttency for the purpose, not of increasing her exports—for 
she is indifferent to foreign trade—nor for the purpose of 
adjusting costs to prices, for she has been deliberately raising 
costs, but for the purpose of raising the internal price-level. 
It does not seem possible that anything very positive can be 
done in the sphere of international action unless, and until, 
the policy of currency depreciation in America has come to 
an end: either because it bas succeeded in its object, or—in 
my opinion, the more probable alternative—because the 
Americans have become convinced that it cannot succeed in 
doing what it is at present hoped that it will achieve. 

My grounds for believing that the experiment will not 
succeed ate these: I do not believe that the structure of 
American economic life is of the kind appropriate for" the 
position of fhe hopes entertained by the advisors to the 
President. If one takes the case of a small island, producing 
a small part of a world crop and producing nothing else, 
drawiag the whole of its supplies of food, clothing and 
machinery from abroad in return for its exports, then, it is 
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fairly clear that if such an island were to depreciate its 
currency by say 30 pet,cant., the money value of its exports, 
in terms of its own local currency would probably rise in 
proportion and ic is certain that its imports would rise in 
strict proportion to the fall in the exchange. Since the 
“ price-level” on the island would move with its unique 
export commodity and the cost of its imports, the corres- 
pondence between exchange depreciation and rising price- 
levels would be very close. The United States is in almost the 
opposite position. Even in the case of the imaginary island, 
allowance would have to be made for labourt cost. So fat 
as the U.S.A. is concerned, the recent ‘tise in industrial labour 
costs would justify some fall in the exchange, but the relative 
self-dependence of America makes it exceedingly dubious 
whether the genezal level of prices must follow the exchange 
downwards. It is indeed more than probable that under the 
combined influence of international bear speculation and of a 
flight from the dollar, the dollar is now seriously undervalued. 
Were the Administration to announce a cessation of the 
policy of raising the dollar price at which it is ready to 
buy gold, the dollar would tise rather than fall—but such an 
announcement would be tantamount to a confession of 
failure. If the object is to restore 1926 ptices by continuous 
rises in the official buying price of gold, it may be necessary 
to depreciate the dollar to a degree quite disproportionate 
to the extest to which present prices are below those of the 
base-year. If it is indeed the object of the U.S.A. administra- 
tion not to rest until 1926 prices have been restored, why 
shold the speculators worry? The government will justify 
by its own actiens the view they have taken of the situation. 

How does a policy of this kind affect the outside world ? 
An undervalued currency implies a certain relative advantage 
in expotting. The probability is then, that jf the U.S.A. 
pursues its ptesent policy to the bitter end, there will be 
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increased pressure on countries like Canada, India, Australasia 
because the American farmer will be for the time being in a 
favoured position. But the world demand for foodstuffs and 
raw materials is becoming progressively more inelastic, owing 
to the advances of technique in the European food-producing 
industries and the growth of tariffs. The result may very well 
be a further fall in the world price of agricultural staples, i.e., 
a renewed world deflation, which will particularly affect the 
ovetseas world. Now will we be entirely unaffected: for, 
though industrially Great Britain and the U.S.A. are less 
directly competitive than public opinion generally supposes, 
there #5 a competitive zone, and this zone may increase with 
evety degree to which the dollar becomes undervalued. 
Nor must the repercussions upon the “ gold-bloc ” countries 
be under-estimated. If the dollar falls, the market will regard 
the franc as increasingly weak, and this w#// make it weaker 
than it would otherwise be. In a word, whilst there is no 
guarantee whatever that the American policy will succeed, 
there is every chance that in the attempt to make it succeed, 
the American Government will induce a new régime of 
competitive exchange reductions and provoke a new and 
intensified war of quotas and tariff increases. Such an outlook 
is intolerable, and fatal to a generalisation of economic recovery. 
I do not believe that a frontal attack upon tariffs has the 
slightest chance of success in the modern world, unless the 
cutrency problem is first settled. Currency uncertajnties have 
bred tariffs, and behind the tariffs are massed the vested 
interests both of employers and of employed, buttressed by 
nationalist emotions and nourished by the hatred ofeéehe 
foreigner. Amd tariff rates are not to-day even the worst 
enemy of interndtional trade: the quota, the blocked account 
are much worse in their restrictive effects. I believe therefore 
that the first task must be to arrive at an agreed plan: and the 
first (and for the moment, the only) article of agreement must 
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be a stabilisation of -cutrencies. It is only when this funda- 
mental requiremerft of the situation has been dealt with that 
it will be possible to’deal with tariffs, quotas and the rest of 
the paraphenalia of economic warfare in any satisfactory 
manner. Nor do I believe that it is necessary, in order to 
settle the currency problem, to call an immense Conference 
together. Provided the present currency policy of the United 
States does not result in the disintegration of the “Sterling 
Club ”—which includes the Empire and Scandinavia—all that 
is teally necessary is agreement between America, Great 
Britain, the Empire and the “ Gold-Bloc.” The terms of a 
settlement could be these: that the contracting parties pledge 
themselves (a) to resume gold payments; (4) not to raise 
tariffs or to pursue the policy of quotas or other restrictions 
against one another so long as condition (a) was fully observed; 
(c) to pursue a common policy towards such other countries 
as would thereafter depreciate their currencies. It might 
indeed. be advisable to call Japan into the Conference from 
the very beginning, because I believe that on the economic 
side the Japanese have a very strong case and because without 
the tacit, if not the formal co-operation of Japan, a new 
currency and tariff policy would be very difficult to implement. 
As for Germany and Central Europe generally, they stand to 
gain so much from the knowledge that currency depreciation 
has come to an end that I believe they would agree on their 
part to article ($), especially as they are not in a position to. 
practise ‘currency depreciation themselves to the full extent 
and as the cessation of depreciation on the part of others puts 
them into a position to'compete again on fairly equal terms. 
But, I repeat, even the very modest programme is impossible 
until the U.S.A. abandons its present policy of throwing a 
monkey-wrench into the machinery of international trade. 
It is, I am afraid, dangerous for an Englishman to appeal to 
‘America to putsue a sensible policy, to realize that confidence 
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is a mote potent means of raising prices than currency 
depreciation: the task of converting,the President and his 
associates must be left to O. M. W. Sprague and the groups 
that are in active revolt at the present moment. 


I 


AMERICA’S NATIONAL RECOVERY 
IN THE BALANCE 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


HE question whether President Roosevelt’s 
National Recovery Act will succeed has become the 
. all-engrossing one in the United States, especially 
since General Hugh Johnson, the head of the 
Recovety Administration, has repeatedly said, as in Chicago 
on Labor Day, “ We Americans do’ not like a Mussolini, a 
Stalin, or a Hitler, but if N.R.A. fails, we shall have one, 
too.” At dinner tables the question has taken the place of 
the old speculation as to when prohibition would be done 
away with. Those who fear its failure will bring about 
national disaster naturally inquire with deep emotion. When,. 
they ask, will the dictator emerge? Those who think that 
the Recovery Administration has already failed—and they are 
rapidly increasing in number—are beginning to be more 
outspoken in their beliefs and assure you that “ everybody 
‘in Washington ” admits that defeat is at hand. Some, like 
Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University, declare that the N.R.A. 
has failed today, but that they ate not sure it will not yet . 
tutn out to be a complete success. The truth is that no one 
is in a position to answer this question categorically because 
no one cats definitely measure at this hour just what has been 
achieved, so enormous is the task before us, so vast the 
countty to be covered. Most observers have such a limited 
"Tite of vision, observation, or knowledge, or are so biased 
by their prejudices that their verdict is of value only as it is 
combined with others. 
Before one can obtain a satisfactory answer one must 
define what success would be. The President has never 
stated exactly what he would consider success. He certainly 
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does not aim at the restoration of the wild boom, the orgy 
of speculation, and the swollen incomes of 1929. He would, 
of course, like to see all the unemployed put back to work, 
but he cannot consider that possible within a short spzce of 
time. The purpose of the N.R.A. is, of course, to restore 
prosperity and to increase purchasing power by increasing 
employment, raising wages, fixing prices, controlling oro- 
duction, improving the status of labor by shortening hours, 
and establishing collective bargaining by law, besides doing 
away with all the other evils of the cut-throat competizion 
of the competitive system in our highly acquisitive American 
society. Who shall say when we have progressed exactly far 
enough in each one of these extremely difficult and revolution- 
ary undertakings to declare that complete success is at hand ? 
It is true that in agriculture the aim has been the average 
price range of six pre-war years in relation to the industrial 
prices of that period; in other cases spokesmen for the 
Administration have talked of achieving the price levels for 
manufactured goods of 1926. But most people will cal the 
N.R.A. a success just as soon as it appears that there is a great 
upswing at hand, that the tide has definitely turned, and that 
we ate on the way back to normal times and normal 
conditions. . 

Again, as Walter Lippmann has just pointed out, the 
Recovery program consists of two parts: (1) the raising of 
the country out of the depression and (2) inaugurating the 
New Deal. It is quite possible to conceive of either branch 
of the N.R.A. succeeding without the other. We could 
remain in the Slough of Despond and yet embody permane ty" 
in our national*laws and policies those revolutionary industrial 
changes which have already been undertaken. From tais 
point of view there are many who believe that success ts 
already,here. At least it must be doubted if there has been 
any mote amazing development in our history, unless it be 
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out flinging overboard the advice of George Washington 
and engaging in an utterly futile war in Europe, than those 
radical changes which have occurred since Mr. Roosevelt 
took office. Undoubtedly there are many persons who would 
like to see a complete return to pre-Rooseveltian conditions 
as soon as the depression is at an end. It is hard to see, how- 
ever, how the nation having embarked upon such new 
policies can expect to abandon them, even though the duration 
of the N.R.A. is definitely fixed, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that it will not do so. As Dean William F. Russell, of 
Teachers’ College in New York, has just:put it: “It seems 


improbable that a government which presumes to mandge ` 


industry, agriculture and commerce in time of chaos can 
quietly step out and allow the same events to occur again.” 


Once introduced, such novel ideas and conceptions as . 


the President has injected into our national polity are not so 
easy to eradicate. The real doubt today is not whether we 
shall retrace our steps, but how far the President will venture 
to go, or be forced by economic conditions to go, in the 
building of a new industrial order, in bringing about a 
different distribution of wealth, income, and financial power 
in America. This is a permanent’ struggle. Indeed, one of 


the greatest successes of the N.R.A. to date is the compelling 


of the public to think about economic problems from the 
point of view of a planned economy, and also to consider 
as never before the proper relation of the State to business. 
The great educational process through which we are now 
passing cannot but leave permanent results. Like the 
“depression itself it is making people realize that the boasted 
American system was not what it was cracked up to be, and 


that there ate other methods of organizing the economic life 


of the nation than that which we, prior to 1929, declared to 
be superior to any other in the world. : 
Whether this is a correct view or not, if we heave what 
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is being done within our industry through the compulsory 
adoption of codes of practice, in order tô clean house, to 
reorganize, to increase employment, to eradicate waste and 
improper practices, it is obvious that the country is embarked 
upon an experiment of a magnitude difficult to describe, 
with consequences so far-reaching that no one would dare 
to say what the end will be. If these processes ate desirable 
and profitable now, they will obviously be retained after 
prosperity returns and the N.R.A. has expired. As a matter 
of fact their continuance is not dependent upon the return 
of any given degree of prosperity, or even the failure to 
restore economic well-being. Their retention as permanent 
features in our body economic depends upon their acceptance 
by the more enlightened employers and the ability of workers 
and consumers to insist upon their being kept. Our big 
business men are here in a considerable dilemma. In so far 
as the Government has reversed our historic policy of 
opposition to price-fixing by all the members of any one 
branch of industry and of combinations in restraint of trade, 
they are enthusiastically for the Roosevelt program. When, 
however, it comes to the increased power given to labor, 
and the requirement that all employers must yield the right 
of collective bargaining to their workers and deal with any | 
representatives the workers may choose to send them, the 
shoe pinches and everything is being done to get around the 
requirements of the N.R.A. and to plan for the resubjugation 
of labor when the N.R.A. has passed from the scene. In 
some quarters the feeling is bitter. It is a commonplace to 
hear that the Roosevelt Government is more of a labor ces 
than Ramsay MacDonald’s ever was, and that, the President 
is creating a labof domination of the United States—a charge 
so absurd as hardly to be worth discussing. 

Indeed, as the weeks have passed the capitalist opposition 
to the N.R.A.*has steadily grown. The conservative press 
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has gradually gained sufficient courage to attack the program 
which at first it ‘was compelled to accept without criticism 
because of the grave financial crisis, the great popular support 
of the President, and the demand that the country stand by 
the Government as in war-time. Now it has discovered in 
one clause of the proposed code for newspapers an excuse 
for declaring that the liberty of the press is in danger—these 
ate the same gentlemen who have never been able to write 
one word on behalf of the rights of the unpopular minorities 
in America which, ever since the World War, have again 
and again been deprived of their constitutional guarantees in 
the matter of free press, free assembly, and free speech. 
Indeed, the Chicago Tribune, one of the most reactionary 


newspapers, and a chief “‘ Red-baiter,” is now in full cry . 


against the N.R.A. and allied with it is the sinister personality 
of William Randolph Hearst with his great chain of news- 
papers. Over his own signature Mr. Hearst has announced 
to the country that the nation is facing a supreme crisis 
because of the mismanagement of the N.R.A. and the 
domination of American business by it. 

Before the writer lies a circular of one of those undercover 
organizations which has for years supplied anti-union em- 
ployers with stool-pigeons, spies, private detectives, and 
agents provocateurs.. This company declares that reports 
have reached it from the Middle West to the effect that 
“ organiaed labor is continuing to make aggressive efforts to 
unionize all industry.” To head off this calamity, it urges 
employers to utilize its services “to keep fully informed ” as 
+e what is going on in their plants and to learn from it what 
are their tights under the labor section of the N.R.A. That 
these attacks will increase zather than decrease is certain ; 
the great capitalists will not relinquish their hitherto con- 
trolling position without a fight, not even if they are gainers 
in some respects from the N.R.A. program. Only occasionally 
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does one hear business voices urging Suppor of the N.R.A. 
lest something much worse come. 

That we have turned the hands of the clock far back, 
indeed, in abandoning for the moment the laws against 
trusts and combinations is plain, because it is around this 
policy of preventing the natural industrial drift toward great 
combinations and monopolies that our chief domestic battles 
have been fought since the beginning of the century. Price- 
fixing within any branch of industry has carried with it the 
liability to heavy fines and even imprisonment. Yet now 
the Government is urging the heads of similar businesses to 
come together, establish precisely similar working conditions, 
hours of labor, and all the rest, and to eliminate unequal 
factors so that they may offer their goods at the same prices. 
_ The manufacturers are rubbing their eyes in amazement when 

told to agree upon rates for their products. True, they have 
been quietly doing this in many cases simply by mailing to 
one another the prices that they were quoting to their 
respective customers, but that is a very different matter from 
meeting in the open with the consent and approval of the 
very authority that until now has been threatening them with 
dire punishment for doing this very thing. Even more 
striking is the report that a special Presidential committee 
is actually considering the merger of our two great telegraph 
companies, the Western Union and the Postal Telegraph, 
the divorce of the Mackay radio service from he Postal 
Telegraph Company and its consolidation with the Radio 
Corporation of America, the abolition of the „Federal Radio 
Commission, the removal of the power of regulation of shiam. 
rates and theeservice of communication companies from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and placing all these 
powers and duties in the hands of a new Federal Communica- 
tions Commission with enlarged regulatory control. When it 
is remembered that the Government has for years opposed 
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the merger of the telegraph companies, and of the Radio 

Corporation withthe International Telephone and Telegraph 

Company, we have here again a complete reversal of govern- 

ment policy along the lines desired by the business world. 

Certainly there is no American precedent to which Secretary 

of Agriculture Wallace can point when he envisages in regard 

to the relation of government to agriculture “ the complete 

control, acre by acre, of all America’s farm land with only rich 

soil used for farming and the remainder devoted to forests, 

recreation, residence and the like.” Mr. Wallace declares that: 

The things this Administration has done thus far 

may seem spectacular, but they are only a faint fore- 

shadowing of some of the things which will ultimately 

be necessary before the United States has finally made - 

for herself her new true place in the family of nations. 

If this is not enough to make the capitalists marvel—and 
shiver—what could be? 

In addition, the Government, as has been said, is now 
demanding the abandonment of cut throat competition and 
the innumerable dishonest and underhand practices which 
have disgraced American industry—of course, there have 
been honorable exceptions. It is not going to compel the 
adoption of fair practice codes in all industries. For example, 
the newspaper business refuses to adopt such a code, so 
certain is it of its own rectitude, and the Government plainly 
is not goipg to insist upon one. But whenever the Govern- 
ment can bring about the adoption of ethical rules to control 
business practices it is trying to do so. It is amusing to hear 

seine of out captains of industry, after railing bitterly at the 
N.R.A, and all its implications and its outrageous interference 
in private concerns, suddenly express their*satisfaction that 
at least the N.R.A. has put an end to the stealing away of 
another man’s customers by offering secret rebates, long-term 
credits, large discounts for cash, etc., etc.  ° 
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The coal fields of Colorado offer an excellent example 
of the sort of thing that is frequently being accomplished by 
the N.R.A. along this line. For many yeats there have been 
labor troubles in that State which culminated once in the 
bloody Ludlow “ massacre,” the wholesale killing of striking 
men, women and children, by company and State employees. 
Labor conditions in the bulk of the mines have been utterly 
deplorable. There has been only one unionized mine, which 
has actually cost less to operate than the non-union mines. 
The great Rockefeller interests, which have dominated so 
much of the northern Colorado field, have heretofore 
absolutely refused to deal with the miners’ union and have 
set up the so-called company unions which have really been 
dominated by the officials of the company. Of late the con- 
dition, of their miners has been extremely bad because of the 
shutting down of mines and the reduction of the number of 
days’ work in a year, while the mineowners themselves have 
made so little money that the great Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company is now in the hands of receivers, and according to 
current dispatches may not resume coal-mining. This 
disaster has not merely been brought about by the economic 
situation. The marketing of the company’s product has 
been a desperate competitive affair, with every emphasis laid 
upon stealing your neighbor’s customers from him. 

Now the Government has ordered the cessation of this 
wasteful, unsocial, and generally indefensible state of affairs. 
The new code provides admirable marketing rules eliminating 
the unfair practices, and the Rockefeller interests are now 
actually negotiating with the union and are teady to abandon 
the company unidn if they decide to go on with their mining. 
This is revolution pure and simple, and an extraordinary 
success for the N.R.A. Even if the Rockefellers go out of the 
coal-minipg business in Colorado, the rest of their competitors 
may continue to do business under conditions which the most 
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progressive of them have so long fought for, but did not 
expect to bring to pass under thirty or forty years. It is only 
fair to add, however, that here, too, the expected financial 
result has not taken place; if there has been an increase in 
purchasing power in Colorado it has not yet affected the 
mines. But, as one of the leading mine operators writes : 
“ We have expected too much of the N.R.A. in this respect 
and given it too little time.” But whatever happens it is 
undeniable that out of an utterly chaotic and disgraceful 
industrial situation the N.R.A. has created a civilized one, 
and one far more just to the employers themselves, for the 
employers as well as their workers have plainly been the 
losers by the lack of ethical standards in the conduct of their 
businesses. 

As to the employets’ complaint that the management of 
industry has“been turned over to the labor unions, that is, 
of course, absurd. When President Roosevelt came into 
office the American Federation of Labor did not represent 
more than 5 per cent. of the workers who might be organized ; 
even including the Railway Brotherhoods and the independent 
unions of the East we cannot have had ten per cent. of labor 
organized. That the membership of the American Federation 
of Labor was steadily decreasing even before the depression 
accelerated the process has already been set forth by Mr. 
Marquand in his article in the last issue of The Political 
Quarterly. Indeed, the 1,500,000 workers who have just been 
enlisted by the American Federation of Labor about restore 
that organization to the position it occupied in the heyday 
~~ of its power. More than that, if you compare the membership 

of the Amertcan Federation of Labor with thè membership of 

the trade unions in England and in Europe the figure is so 
low as to be amazing. The corresponding proportion in the 

European countries runs between 20 and 60 per cent. If 

there are now four or five million organized American 
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workers, there are at least 28,000,000 still unorganized who 
involuntarily threaten the standard of liwing of those who are 
organized. Plainly this situation does not mean the turning 
over of the American Government and American industry 
to the complete control of labor unions. - 

On the other hand, one can understand the nervousness 
with which many people who are familiar with American 
trade unions look upon the aggrandizement of the leaders of 
the American Federation of Labor. It has been an incredibly 
stupid, narrowly nationalistic, and imperialistic leadership. 
It has sought only to create more jobs, whether these were 
of were not economically desirable, and of increasing wages 
here and there wherever possible. If that leadership continues 
as at present, if labor does not soon get spokesmen of a 
different type; the new power granted to the American 
Federation of Labor may be injurious both to the labor 
movement, to the country, and to the world. We can only 
hope that the present heads will live and learn, and that, 
before it ends, the N.R.A. will have brought these men not 
only to a better relationship with the Government, but to a 
clearer realization of the interdependence of labor everywhere. 
Today new unions are springing up all over the country ; 
even brain workers, such as editors and reporters, ate 
organizing. 

So capital is right in declaring that organized labor should 
build a statue to Franklin D. Roosevelt, and nof merely 
because he has quickened the A.F. of L. when it seemed near 
dissolution. For the N.R.A. has established the principle 
that the government is hereafter definitely a leading partner 
in the joint enterprise of capital and labor. While Federal 
Washington has from time to time intervened in labor troubles 
by sending troops to preserve order or by offering its good 
offices and mediating, as Theodore Roosevelt did in a coal 
strike and steel” strike, never before have we seen enacted 
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into a statute his principle that the American Government 
is vitally concerned in the historic battle between capital and 
labor, and thet American labor has the right to collective 
bargaining; <hat whether they desire it or not employers 
must deal with its chosen representatives. ‘This is what has 
most aroused the steel and motor car magnates, who have 
‘ until now refused to permit the unionization of their plants. - 
It is largely because of this labor provision that Henry Ford 
refused to sign the automobile code; at the time of writing, 
while his right to sell cars to the Government seems estab- 
lished, it is nat clear whether he has succeeded in evading the 
collective bargaining requirements of the N.R.A.—Mr. Ford 
has hitherto not even permitted company unions. While 
the Government has not set its face against these unions, it 
is undeniable that the trend of events indicates an increasing 
governmental antagonism to this sort of paternalistic super- 
vision of labor organization within a works. 

One thinz the captains of industry cannot do—charge 
the President with lack of coutage in coming to grips with 
them. No other President in our history has dared to confront 
and to dominate the greatest magnates in the steel, coal, and 
oil fields as Eas Mr. Roosevelt, especially in the matter of the 
so-called “captive mines,” those owned and operated. by 
industrial concerns. For generations our reformers have 
sought in vain to break the stranglehold of big business upon 
out pofitica. and economic life. Franklin Roosevelt has 
placed the Government squarely above and on top of big 
business, has ordered some of its most important repre- 
sentatives cown to Washington where they have been 
lectured as naver before, and given their orders in no uncertain 
terms. Indeed, the President has shown a calmness, confidence, 
and determination beyond praise. He is quite aware of the 
Opposition to his plans both in Washington and among 
business men, but he has not yet shown a sign of discourage- 
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ment. He tealizes, of course, that, as General Johnson has 
put it, the main thing now is to getsall*the parts of the 
Presidential program to “ click together—public works, home 
and farm loans, agricultutal adjustment, monetaty policy, 
direct relief, civilian conservation, and the N.R.A.” The 
difficulties are serious. There is great lack of harmony among 
the administrators of the Agricultural Act and the officials 
of the Department of Agriculture, and also among Treasury 
officials, members of the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, as to the gold purchase 
policy. As for the capitalist opposition, that is likely to have 
the effect of driving the President further to the left. He 
feels that they owe him only gratitude for saving the country 
from complete collapse, and that they should be grateful to 
the N.R.A. for three things—a forum in which they can all 
meet, a plan under which they can organize, and government 
supervision and sanction to co-ordinate them while protecting 
the public interest. 

It will be observed that General Johnson made no reference 
to the international situation, to our import and export trade, 
and above all to our tariff problem in the summary quoted 
above. There lies, in the minds of many observers like the 
writer, the greatest defect of the N.R.A. program. It does not 
seem as if the agricultural program could possibly succeed 
-until the farmer is freed from tariff exactions, and our export 


~ trade is regained. But the President is still on secord as 


saying that what the farmer needs is additional tariff safe- 
guarding except where he can be benefited by reciprocal 
agreements. It has been announced, however, by Sectetary 
Hull, just prior to his sailing for South Amegica to attend 
the Pan-American conference in Montevideo, that he has 
found his efforts to bring about reciprocal agreements almost 
impossible because of the lack of a consistent American policy 
on tariffs, and "other domestic policies. What the President 
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cannot bring’ himself to do in the face of all his other 
perplexities and trials, is to come out in favor of a lateral 
reduction of all tariffs—if he is convinced of the wisdom of 
this step. Certainly the prospect of a wildly inflationary 
Congress in session after the new year, and one in which 
there will be incteasing opposition to his N.R.A. policies, is 
not a very hopeful body before which to go on behalf of a 
radical change in this fundamental American economic policy. 

To turn now to the progress that is being made in lifting 
the country out of the depression, it is undeniable that 
business has not improved since the flurry of midsummer . 
when enthusiasm for N.R.A. was at its height. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s figures showed a decline in business in 
September and October as sharp as was the upturn in July 
and August. Indeed, since July two-thirds of all the gains 
made after Mr. Roosevelt took office have been lost, and the 
downward plunge has been at the most violent tate of the 
whole depression—hence the playing with the gold purchases 
and the depreciating of the dollar. Critics declare that the 
chief assumption of the N.R.A., that if wages can be raised 
there will necessarily be an increase in purchasing power and 
a general trade recovery, is mistaken in that there will-be a 
shift in purchasing power rather than an increase, and that 
also thete has been a confusion of wage rates with wage 
payments. Such changes upward as have come'are as much 
due, thest critics explain, to the general upturn in the economic 
situation of the world from which England has also profited, 
‘as to the N.R.A. The critics also assert, as does Henry 
Hazlitt in the American Mercury for December; that the 
whole scheme has been an attempt to deal with the problem 
of purchasing power from the wrong end, and that “ even 
on the most favorable assumptions there may not be any net 
increase in purchasing power, because employers, mgnagers 
and investors, will lose the purchasing poWer that labor 
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gains.” Mr. Hazlitt adds: “It is now necessary to admit 
also that the immediate increase in costs of production 
involved by the N.R.A. may do immediate damage by 
obliging employers to lay off more men and so actually 
reducing purchasing power.” It appears plain at the moment 
that the rise in prices has more than counterbalanced the gain 
in purchasing power which has resulted from increased 
employment. Here the increasing depression of the farmer 
counts greatly. 

On the other hand, the chief protagonists of the Roosevelt 
program refuse to concede defeat, list a number of positive, 
achievements, and prophesy success. Thus Miss Frances 
Perkins, the Secretary of Labor, for example, cites the 
re-employment of 4,000,000 wotkers, the increase in average 
hourly wages, a decrease in average weekly hours of work, an 
increase of $64,000,000 in total weekly wages in September 
as compared with last March, as proof positive that the 
N.R.A. is “a going concern.” She rightly dwells upon the 
report of 89 manufacturing industries operating under the 
first seven codes adopted prior to August 14. This shows 
that the average hourly earnings were increased from the 
42.7 cents paid per hour between June 15 to July 15, to 
48.5 cents per hour between July 15 and August 15, while 
the average hours worked a week dropped from 42.3 to 
38.6 pet cent. During this period the total payrolls in these 
89 industries increased $12,000,000 ot 11.6 per cent. In the 
cotton goods industry, the first to be brought under a specific 
code, the hourly wage rate increased from 23.2 cents an hour 
to 36.1 cents for the period charted, and there was a drop in 
the working hours per week from 49 to 36.5 hours. In the 
automobile industry the wage-rate increase averaged 12.2 per 
cent. and affected 128,333 workers in seventy-three establish- 
ments. Naturally Miss Perkins stressed the fact that as if by 
a miracle thereshad been almost total abolition of-child labor 
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simply by the establishment oz a minimum wage, after the 
Supreme Court ehad twice declared a child labor law 
unconstitutional, and only two or three States had ratified 
the proposed constitutional amendment forbidding this type 
of labor. Here we have again a tremendous achievement of 
the N.R.A., and one that optimists believe has come to stay. 

General Johnson in an address on Armistice Day declared 
that the Recovery Administration then stood “at the Aisne 
with the enemy dug in, with the Marne behind us, and 
victory perched on our banners, but with many a hard battle 
ahead, and much lost territory to recover.” In six months 
time, he said, “ this country has been lifted about 25 per cent. 
of the way out of the depression. Nobody ever promised 
even half so much. Nobody has a tight to expect more.” 
Naturally he admitted that all things have not moved with 
equal speed, and that all areas and groups have not benefited 
equally. But he was on strong ground when he declared that 
those who ate behind the “ insidious and underhand attempts 
to upset and abolish the whole Recovery program,” should 
answer categorically three questions: “1. What would we 
have done ig it? 2. What would be the result of 
destroying it? 3. What better have we to offer?” He 
assetted that he had never heard an intelligent answer to 
these questions. 

But there remain two important issues. Is the N.R.A. 
unconstitutional, and will it be so declared by the Supreme 
Court P And has the N.R.A. made inevitable the coming of 
a political and economic dictator—a Mussolini or a Hitler P 
There is already hot debate in the magazines as to whether 
the Supreme Court will or will not declare.the Recovery 
Act unconstitutional. It is believed that thè members of the 
Court have been hoping that no cases would reach them until 
some of the measures challenged had proved their futility 
and been abandoned, and still others had prowed themselves . 
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so successful that no one would wish to have them declared 
illegal. This hope is not to be realizedg tħere is already one 
case pending. The Court must by now be aware of the 
threats to “pack” it if it does not go along with the 
Administration. Congress, it is suggested, will increase the 
number of judges so that Mr. Roosevelt can appoint enough 
men to the Court to insure its reversing an unfavorable 
decision. This would be so high-handed and so injurious a 
procedure that it is hard to believe that the President would 
considet it. But there is the greatest divergence in the 
guessing as to what the Court will do. Congressman 
James M. Beck, a former Solicitor General, is certain that 
the Constitution has been gravely violated, and so are many 
other lawyers. But there are plenty on the other side. 

The question is not whether the New Deal is uncon- 
stitutional according to the old standards and precedents, 
but whether the Supreme Court will yield to public opinion 
or not. During the World War it found not the slightest 
difficulty in going along with the Government and mass 
opinion, in altering old interpretations, and even contravening 
to a degree the constitutional rights of free speech and free 
assembly. Among many who hold the belief that the Court 
will find the N.R.A. constitutional is Prof. Thurman Arnold, 
of the Yale Law Faculty, who writes in the New Republic 
that “in reality the Supreme Court for a long period of time 
has been paving the way to declare the present Recovery 
legislation constitutional. The emergency finds it well 
supplied with the necessary formulas.” 

Finally comes the question of a dictatorship. No one 
can deny thatthe entire Roosevelt legislation has enormously 
enhanced the authority of the President, given him some 
dictatorial powers, and established precedents that would 
make it easy for any successor to Mr. Roosevelt, or for that 
gentleman hinsself, to carry us far along the road to fascism 
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or State socialism. Within one hundred days no less than 
seventy-seven powers were transferred to the Executive. 
He received authority to control and administer all business 
and industty ; to govern production, prices, profits, com- 
petition, wages and the hours of labor. In addition he was 
given complete control of the financial institutions of the 
country, and still other rights and powers. There is no 
denying the fact that the original ideal that the functions of 
our government should be divided between the Executive, 
the Senate and the House of Representatives has been for 
the moment wiped out. “ The New Deal sets up a govern- 
ment of men, not a government of laws.” The question 
therefore is whether we shall go back to the former 
reatrangement of governmental powers when the various 
Roosevelt laws expire by limitation, or we again reach a 
condition cf reasonable prosperity. So far the President 
himself has not shown the slightest desire to aggrandize his 
office. He remains simple, modest and unaffected, and is 
reported to scoff at the suggestions made to him that he may 
ere long turn into a dictator. Unfortunately the imponderable 
factor is the development of the crisis. If it grows worse, 
even an olc-fashioned American of the President’s type may 
find himself forced into unfareseen and undreamed of 
predicaments out of which he may be able to extricate 
himself, or think that he may be able to extricate himself, 
and the country, only by still further extension of his powers. 
As to this we shall know a great deal more five or six 
months hence. Today the writer would be singularly lacking 
in justice if he did not record his belief that whether the 
N.R.A. succeeds or does not succeed, and without over- 
looking the President’s sad blundering in almost all matters 
of foreign >olicy, so much that is of lasting good may come 
out of the experiment that the American people are bound at 
this time in bonds of deep obligation to President Roosevelt. 
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THE FACTORY ACTS, 1833-1933 


A Centenary of Pride ‘and Shame 
By Wurm A. Rosson 


I. 

NE of the events which was celebrated in 1933 

was the centenary of the Factory Act 1833. This 

statute was not the first attempt to humanise the 

conditions under which vast numbers of employed 
workers pass the greater part of their lives. But it was the 
first occasion on which Factory Inspectors were appointed 
to supervise and enforce the limited amount of protection 
which the law conferred on the weaker sections of the 
industrial community, and which had previously been for the 
most patt ignored by employers. The Act of 1833 has, 
therefore, rightly been called the turning point in factory 
legislation ; and the hundredth anniversary of its enactment 
was no doubt a suitable occasion on which to pay tribute, 
in leading articles in the press and in the pages of the Annual 
‘Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories, to the wisdom of 
those who were responsible for the Act and to the progress 
which was attained under its provisions. 

The purpose of a centenary is not, however, merely to 
celebrate the glory of the past. It should serve also to 
heighten the community’s desire to live up to the achieve- 
ments that it commemorates. It should provide arf occasion 
for assessing the present in relation to the past and for 
inspiring further efforts. If this is done in the present case, 
one fact of overwhelming importance stands out above all 
others : namely, that during the nineteenth cantury England 
led the whole world in the matter of protective legislation 
for her workers (except in the one sphere of social insurance), 
whereas during the past twenty years we have been definitely 
outstripped by many countries in this essential sphere. 
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It is no doubt gfatifying to the national self-esteem to 
be told of the marfnertin which the example set by the British 
Factory Acts in limiting the hours of work of children, 
young, persons and women, in regard to safety, health, 
hygiene, accident prevention, ventilation, and many other 
matters, were imitated in one country after another during 
the Victorian end Edwardian decades. And it is indeed a 
tribute to the etorts of the English pioneers that the essential 
form and purpose of our industrial legislation has been copied 
assiduously by Soviet Russia, by Fascist Italy, by the U.S.A., 
by Germany and many other nations. It is not too much to 
say that the Factory Inspectorate has not merely gained the 
admiration of the world but has also served as a model which 
most countries have followed. But all this makes it the more 
humiliating to have to record that during the past twenty 
years the minimum standards of the nation in regard to the 
essential wel-being of its factory workers have steadily 
deteriorated in relation to economic possibilities, scientific 
knowledge and the accomplishments of foreign countries. 

Considerable progress has, of course, been made in the 
industrial practices of many of the best English factories. 
But the real test is not to be found in the individual advance 
of an isolated employer here and there but in the position 
occupied by the whole body of factory owners. An advance 
of this kind can be secured only by a continuous tightening 
up of the law. 

I shall not fatigue the reader by reiterating the well-known 
arguments in favour of protective legislation for employed 
workers. At this time of day the need for a code of minimum 
labour conditions is almost universally recognised by persons 
of all political creeds. Itis a firmly-established fact that 
without such a code particular classes of workers are certain 
to be compelled to work intolerably long hours, to be exposed 
to unnecessary tisks and to suffer appallisg mutilation, 
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-disease and death. It is known from the experience, not of 
one country but of all countries, that witHout the injunction 
of the law it is utterly impossible to prevent children from 
being sucked into industry at an age which makes arrested 
development of body and mind an inevitable result. 

All these things and much else of the same kind are so 
well established that no attempt is any longer made to argue 
setiously against them even by the bitterest enemies of 
Factory legislation. The task of securing minimum standards 
of physical and mental well-being during the working day for 
the millions of men, women, young persons and children 
who ate employed in industry is clearly so elementary a duty 
of government that the solicitude which a society displays 
in this respect may almost be regarded as an index of the 
state of civilization which it has achieved. If there is a case 
for having Factory Acts at all there is an overwhelming case 
for keeping them up-to-date and abreast with the latest 
advances in scientific knowledge and economic development. 


TI. 

The main basis of the English factory code is the Factory 
Act 1901. This statute was itself to some extent a consolidating 
measure and many of its provisions originated far back in the 
nineteenth century. The eight minor measures which have 
been passed during the intervening 32 years are of so un- 
important a character that they can virtually be 1ft out of 
account. The Chief Inspector of Factories, in his cutrent 
Report; speaks of “the fine old Act of 1901! as though he 
were referring to a piece of antique furniture—which 1s, 
indeed, “precisely what it is: an antiquity in, the legislative 
museum. Even the perfect propriety of the official language 
in which the Chief Inspector expresses the views of the 
Factory Department of the Home Office cannot disguise the 

1 Cmd. 4377 (1933), p. 9> 
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essential facts of the bituation : “Many developments have 
occurred during tHe past 32 years which could not have been 
foreseen when it [the Factory Act 1901] was drafted, and 
though it has been petiodically amended by supplementary 
Acts since that time, there are still many anomalies both in 
application and in requirements which will call for consider- 
ation when the time arrives for further legislation. For 
example, buildings in course of construction are subject to 
certain provisions of the Acts but not buildings in course of 
demolition, buildings above ground bur not excavations or 
engineering works below ground level; and ships under 
repair in dry docks but not ships under repair in wet docks. 
Even as tegards buildings under construction the Acts only 
apply where and while mechanical power is used.”! The 
powers of the Factory Inspector, mozeover, ate scarcely 
wider today in connection with safety matters than were those 
of the earliest Inspectors in 1844 in regard to the factories 
which at that time came under their jurisdiction.? 

It is not only the officials who are aware of the deficiencies - 
of the present situation. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, presiding 
at a meeting of the Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
on hygiene in industry on 17th July, 1928, declared that 
legislation had not kept pace with the discoveries which had 
been made in the field of industrial hygiene. A compre- 
hensive, amended and consolidated Factory Act, he continued, 


was oveMue, and it ought to embody the established gains ` 


up-to-date of scientific investigation into the relation between 
the worker and his industry.2 Earlier in the same year Mr. 
MacDonald had given even stronger evidence of his devotion 
to the welfage of the manual wage earntrs when in 
Opposition by complaining of the omission from the 
King’s Speech of any mention of a new Factory Bill. 

2 JB. 

a Tb., ° 


3 The | janes r8th July, 1928. j 
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The attitude of the Government, Mt.) MacDonald told the 
House of Commons with that fervotir for reform which 
matked his public utterances in the days when he was Leader 
of the Opposition, was that only by accepting sweated 
conditions could this country successfully compete with its 
foreign competitors. Therefore there was no Factory Bill and 
a continued hostility to the Washington Hours Convention? 

Since those speeches were made Mr. MacDonald has been 
Prime Minister no less than three times. A Factory Bill 
has not been introduced by any one of these administrations 
of which he has been the responsible head. 


Ti. 

The Parliamentary history of post-war Factory legislation 
is worth recording as a conspicuous instance of political 
dishonesty and breach of faith. . 

A large Bill to improve the standard of factory conditions 
was first prepared when Mr. McKenna was Home Secretary. 
It was taken over by Mr. (now Lord) Bridgeman when he 
became Secretary of State for Home Affairs and further 
extended and improved, so that it became, in the words of 
Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, an authority on the subject “a 
statesmanlike Bill of first-rate importance.”? In that form it 
was supported by labour and all the leading organizations 
representing women. ‘The measute then passed into the 
hands of Mr. Henderson, Home Secretary in the first Labour 
Government, who expanded its provisions in certain direc- 
tions and introduced it in the House of Commons; but 
before the Second Reading was reached the Government had 
reached the end of its brief term of office. 

The FactorysBill not only formed a place itf Mr. Baldwin’s 
election address, but was announced in the King’s Speech 
after Mr. Baldwin had become Prime Minister. Nevertheless, 


1 Tb., th Feb , 1928. 
2 Letter to The Times, 13th February, 1925. 
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three months passed without any further mention of the 
matter being mede. {n February 1925, Miss Tuckwell wrote 
a challenging letter to The Times pointing out that the Bill 
was “an essential and immediate measure of Conservative 
origin to which the Government is pledged. It is impossible 
to believe that either the present Prime Minister or the men 
who compose his. Cabinet can seriously propose to drop or 
postpone the Bill: it would be too serious a betrayal.”! 
The Times not only gave special prominence to this letter 
but shortly afterwards devoted its chief leading article to a 
strong plea in the same direction. “ All the early and much of 
the later sections of the valuable code which ameliorates the 
working conditions of the people of this country stand to 
the credit of Conservatives, who have therefore a traditional 
interest in this measure” observed the thunderer. “ The 
law in its present state is complicated and its administration 
hampeted. It has also lagged behind the requirements of 
public opinion, as when it permits of the employment of 
women and young persons for periods that would not be 
tolerated by any well-organized body of men.”? The promised — 
Bill, declared The Times, provides the means for the pto- 
gressive development of the Factory laws in which the Con- 
servative Party has had a prominent share, and they therefore 
called upon the Government to introduce it at an early date. 
The following day the Home Secretary, Sir William 
JoynsoðHicks, explained in a letter to The Times, that the 
delay was due to his not being willing to take an enormous 
measure of this kind “upon trust” from any predecessor.? 
The endless reception by the Home Secretary of delegations 
from employers’ associations, trade unions and similar bodies 
interested in the Bill then started all over again and nothing 
-further was heard of the measure for another two years. 
1 The Times, 13th February, 1925. 


a Ths Tomes, 23rd. March, 1923. 
3 Ib., 24th March, 1925. . 
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In 1926, however, the Labour Party’s Factory Bill was 
introduced as a Private Members Bill’ by Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson. Mr. Harold Macmillan, in moving the rejection 
for the Conservative Party, said that the Government 
supporters felt it was particularly urgent to have a declaration 
from the front bench because the history of the Bill had not 
been such as to fill them with confidence. He then went on 
to applaud the objects of the Bill from an economic point of 
view. The Home Secretary thereupon announced that he 
was “extremely keen on all questions of social reform and 
the Factories Bill was one of the first measures which he took 
in hand at the Home Office.”! He finally gave the House an 
explicit undertaking, expressly authorized by the Prime 
Minister and the whole Cabinet, to introduce a Factories 
Bill during ‘the current session for purposes of discussion, 
to be followed by the re-introduction of an amended Bill 
at the earliest possible moment iù the session of 1927. “ That 
Bill,” he said, “ shall be one of the principal Government 
measures of next year and we will do our utmost to ask the 
House to pass it into law.’ 


No more was heard of the matter until 7th February, 
1927, when The Times again returned to the charge with 
a strong leading article calling for the Bill. Three days later 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks told the House of Commons that 
the Government had decided not to go on with it that session... - 
but to introduce it in the following November with a view to 
its enactment in 1928. A few months later he followed Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s example by discussing the subject at 
the annual congress of Royal Sanitary Institute, of which he 
was President.” “,The Government,” he told the congress, 
“feel that an amending statute ought no longer to be 
delayed...... Factory law as a whole has not kept pace with 


1 The Times, 27th March, 1926, 
+ Th, 
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the advance in xii knowledge and with the general - 
developments of*industry, particularly since the war. The 
time has now come to bring our factory legislation up-to-date 
and the general object of the Bill will be to raise the standard 
of the more backward factories to the level which has already 
been reached by the more progressive employers.””+ 
In October 1927, Joynson-Hicks wrote to the Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce, saying: “I can only tell 
you, as the Minister responsible for this legislation, that the 
Government is satisfied that the time has come for a new 
Bill.””? 
Despite ali these assurances there was no mention of 
factory legislation in the King’s Speech when Parliament 
reassembled more than a year later in November 1928. Mr. 
Baldwin said there was no time to pass the Factory Bill, 
although the Government had been in power for four years, 
during which period time had been*found for much minor 
legislation. In these circumstances the Cabinet conceived the 
plan of making the fulfilment of the pledges which it had 
already broken conditional upon a renewal by the electorate 
of its term of office. “Let me tell you,” announced the 
Home Secretary at a meeting in Bootle, in the lofty tones 
which he usvally adopted on occasions when sackcloth and 
ashes would have been more appropriate, “ Let me ‘tell you 
on the authority of the Prime Minister, that the Factory Bill, 
“whichis ready for the House of Commons, is one’ of the 
great measures included in our electoral programme, and if 
returned it will be made law in the course of the next 
Pasliament.’* Audacity could scarcely go further. 
Nothing more has been done about the Factory Bill from 
that day to this. Another five years have elapsed; we have 
The Timer, 2th October, 1927 


3 The Times, 25th October, 1928. Joynson-Hicks repeated this the folfowiog day 
to a delegation from the Trade Union Congress at the Home Office. 
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had a Labour administration and twq National Coalition 
Governments, yet nothing whatever’has been done to 
improve by one iota the conditions of employment of the 
many millions of workers who pass their working lives 
within factory walls. The Henderson edition of the Bill was 
believed to be part of the programme of the second Labour 
Government in 1929, but Mr. Clynes announced its post- 
ponement to the Commons in May 1931—it had been 
tumouted the preceding year that the Liberals had compelled 
the Government to put the measure once more into cold 
storage. 

Thus the long-overdue Bill which was to bring our 
factory conditions up to modern civilized standards has 
received repeated lip service from the leaders of both the 
main political parties and honest dealing from neither of 
them. The history of the past 15 years, so far as this matter 
is concerned, is a story of perfidy, hypoctisy and broken 
pledges, which is not only discreditable to the individuals 
concerned but a stain on our public life. There is not even 
the excuse to be made that the delay and frustration were 
caused by acute political controversy raised by the measure, 
for all the parties have long been agreed in principle on the 
need for a great new Factories Bill. 


IV.- 

There was, and still is, of course, much oppositi6f from 
certain employers to any extension or improvement of the 
Labour code. Legislation for bettering the conditions of the 
workers, as The Times temarked recently, “has always excited 
the apprehension of masters in industry.” Ig 1833, when 
the Factory Bill we now celebrate was being debated in the 
Commons, Mr. Mark Phillips, M.P., said that if the Bill 
were to pass for two years, or even for one year, at the end 


1 The Times, 20th J@ly, 1933. 
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of that time the textile trade would be wholly gone from this 
country and would be in the hands of foreigners. Mr. Potter, 
another M.P., declared that if such a Bill were to pass into 
law, a blow would be inflicted on the cotton trade ftom which 
it could never recover !! Mr. Bolling, the member for Bolton, 
said that the honourable gentlemen talked of the difference 
between 12 and to hours as if it were only a drop in the 
bucket but it was in fact no small matter. “ When a difference 
of 2 farthings turns the scale why should we commit the 
suicidal act of tying our hands before entering into com- 
petition with foreign nations?” But according to Sir 
Samuel Whalley, the eyes of all foreign nations were directed 
upon the course which the legislature would take upon the 
Bill of 1833, not because they were waiting to snatch at the 
opportunity for seizing England’s trade which the cost of 
providing decent labour conditions would afford, but because 
“the cruelties perpetrated in the English factories had 
rendered us odious to all Europe.’ 

When the present Factory Act was being enacted in 1901 
Mr. Harwood, the member for Bolton, drew the attention 
of the House of Commons to the changed attitude of 
employers towards legislation of this kind. His father used 
to tell him thar the early Factory Acts were passed in a spirit 
of revenge, and that it was thought by everyone that they 
would injure the textile trade. “But we have discovered 

at is not true and that factory legislation has been good 
not only for the workpeople but also for the employers and 
for trade generally.”4 

Despite this optimistic report at the beginning of the 
twentieth cegtury the attitude of many employers—or at 
least theit associations—has reverted during the post-war 
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period to one of uncompromising hostiljty t to the enforcement 
by law of reasonably good labour conditions. And false 
arguments of every kind have been used to bludgeon the 
efforts of those who wished Great Britain to retain her 
foremost place in this respect. 


The favourite arguments used by employers’ organizations 
are that the existing high level of taxation makes any further 
improvement an impossible burden on industry and that any 
amelioration of Jabour conditions would inevitably increase 
unemployment. Thus we find the Secretary to the London 
Employers’ Association declaring that the provision in the 
Bill increasing the air space per worker from 250 to 400 cubic 
feet must have the result of reducing employment because 
only 32 people will be able to work where 50 can do so at 
present.t A typical manifestation was the resolution passed 
by the Association of British Chambers of Commerce at 
their General Meeting in 1927 deprecating the imposition of 
additional burdens calculated to increase the cost of produc- 
tion and therefore opposing all the extensions foreshadowed 
in the new Factories Bill.2 At this meeting a Mr. H. W. Jarvis 
of Middlesbrough moved a resolution urging the Govern- 
ment not to ratify the Washington Eight Hours’ Convention 
on the ground that the standard of living is higher, and the 
hours of work shorter, in England than abroad, and that our 
basic industries are severely depressed and handicappeselyen 
lower wages and longer hours in foreign countries. Sir 
James Martin, President at the Annual Meeting of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, said they were glad the 
Government had decided to postpone the introduction of the 
Bill because we had more than a million unemployed, and it 
was wotth considering “ whether it was better to add to 
their numbers by insisting upon ideal factories or to be 


1 The Ti es, 16th Agigust, 1924, Letter from H. Kay. 
2 The Times, 30th September, 1927. 
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satisfied for the moment with the very high standard we had 
already reached and tty to absorb the existing unemployed.” 
These arguments ate demonstrably false. The potion that 
legislation designed to protect the lives and health of the 
workers is a “ burden ” is a delusion which can deceive no 
one who has investigated the facts relating to industrial 
production or even the more restricted field of workmen’s 
compensation.2 The cost of compensating the victims of 
industrial accidents and industrial diseases or their dependents 
is now in the reighbourhood of {12,000,000 a year, and this 
large expenditure falls entirely on the shoulders of employers. 
It is this continuing charge which constitutes an economic 
burden on industry of an utterly unproductive character, 
rather than the paltry sums spent on safety devices, inspection 
and so forth. So far as industrial welfare is concerned, the 
experience of the war fuinished conclusive proof, which has 
been borne out ever since by the practice of all the most 
successful enterprises, that the productivity of the workers 
vaties directly with the amenities and comforts with which 
they are provided. The absurdity of the notion that long 
hours are an aid to prosperity has been revealed by the report 
of the Samuel Commission on the Coal Industry, by the 
studies of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board, by the 
progressive shortening of hours in the most successful 
haebeties in ail countries, by the late Lord Leverhulme in his 
eloquent plea for the Six Hour Day,? and once again by the 
wartime experience of the factories engaged on munitions’ 
work. l 
It is a complete mistake to compare the effects of taxation 

on industry—*whatever they may be—withethê effects of the 
imposition by the community of minimum standards of 

1 The Times, 7ta April, 1927. 

a CF. P. Sargant Florence: Eronomws of Fatigus and Unrest. 

3 Sec The Six-Howr Day and Other Industrial Questions, by Lord Leverhulme ; also 


New Aspects of tks Problem of Hours of Work, published by the Intarnational Association 
for Social Progress. 
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labour conditions through statutory enactment. The employer 
whose profits are taxed is Ee n towards services 
which, however desirable they may be socially, are spread 
over the whole community and therefore affect his enterprise 
only indirectly and in a diffused way. The employer who is 
required to observe certain prescribed conditions in his 
factory or workshop is benefiting in a concentrated manner 
almost exclusively his own workers and their immediate 
families ; and it is an elementaty proposition that other things 
being equal the improved welfare of the workers must 
enhance the relative efficiency of the plant.1 

The contention that unemployment can be remedied by 
permitting relatively inferior labour conditions to continue, 
or that a compulsory levelling-up of the bad employers to a 
hipher standard is likely to intensify unemployment, ís not 
only an unintelligent or ill-informed argument, it is also an 
ill-intentioned one. The whole history of the last 100 years is 
evidence against it. It belongs to the same order of scare- 
mongering suggestions as the statement made by the Select 
Committee on Employers’ Liability in 1877 that the result of 
making the employer liable for the injuries of his workers 
would be to drive capital out of the country and produce a 
general state of industrial disaster. There are certain economists 
and others who have argued—unconvincingly so it seems to 
theirt opponents—that one of the causes of our present rate of 
unemployment is the rigidity of wage-scales due to tradé union 
action and unemployment insurance resulting in excessively 
high rates of pay required by the British workman. Even 
those who maintain this questionable thesis have never 
ventured so far, as to suggest that insanitagy workshops, 
overcrowding, bad lighting, an absence of drinking water, 
a dust-laden atmosphere, the lifting of heavy weights by 
women and young persons, and other evils struck at by the 


1Cf. Mr. Harold) MacMillan’s speech in House of Commons The Times, 27th 
March, 1926. 
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i - 
proposed Bill,! are economically necessary in order that we 
may maintain ouf present industrial position. 

`V. 

Let us turn now to the requirements laid down by “ the 
‘fine old Act of 1901” compared with those prevailing in 
other countries. It is obviously impossible, within the limits 
ofan article, to embark upon a comparative survey covering 
the whole field of factory Enr. One or two typical 
illustrations must suffice. p 

Let us start with the protection of women before and 
after childbirth. The English Factory Act, 1901, prohibits 
employment during the 4 weeks following confinement. 
In France the Labour Code provides that a woman shall 
have the right not to work for 2 weeks before, and 6 weeks 
after, childbirth; she may leave her work without notice ; 
and absence from employment for 12 consecutive weeks 
does not justify termination of the contract. This may be 
extended to 15 weeks if a doctor certifies it to be necessary.? 
There are other laws which may require every undertaking 
employing more than 100 women to maintain a day nursery 
for children under the age of 1 year; and compulsory breaks 
of 20 minutes or half-an-hour must be given to nursing 
mothers at regular intervals during their employment.’ In 
Italy all women workers in industrial and commercial 
establishments and in the rice fields are by law prohibited 
from employment for a month before confinement and a 
month after. Extra breaks during the working day are laid 
down, and married women in the postal and telegraph 
services receive 2 months special leave at full pay in addition 
to their ordinary leave on the occasion of ghitdbirth.* The 


1 Several Drafts of the Bill in its various forms have been published. 

1 Labour Code, Book I., Sec. 29-29(@), 28 amended by Act of 4th Janua EA 

3 Labour C Code, Book Ir, Sec. 2, 54(a), (b), (e), (d); Decree of 11th March 

t Legislative Decree No. 8 350, of 3 3th May, 1929, converted into an Act on ae July, 
1929; Health Act concerning employment in rice fields, Sec. Bes Decree No. 99, 
of 14th January, 1926. : 
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Labour Laws of Soviet Russia require all women wage 
earners in manual work to be given d weeks leave before 
childbirth and a further 8 weeks after confinement. Those 
engaged in brain work receive 6 weeks before and after. 
The post must be kept open for the woman during the legal 
absence and for a further 2 months in case of incapacity 
arising out of the confinement. She cannot be dismissed 
during pregnancy without the approval of a factory inspector, 
to be given only in case of necessity.1 The German Law 
under the Third Reich was far in advance of our own, 
6 weeks before and 6 weeks after confinement being the 
normal prohibition since 1927.2, Even Chile imposes higher 
standards than Great Britain, for a prohibition similar to the 
German one has been in force there since 1925, when the 
Government ratified the International Labour Office Con- 
vention on the subject.3 

An LL.O. Convention was first proposed in 1919. It 
aims at applying to every woman employed in an industrial 
or commercial establishment or in agriculture. The pro- 
hibition on employment is 6 weeks before confinement and 
6 weeks following the event. A woman cannot be discharged 
during this period nor on account of maternity, and she is to 
receive free attendance by a midwife or doctor. Proposals 
similar to this had by August 1930 been adopted by Bulgaria, 
Chile, Cuba, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Latvia, Luxem- 
bourg, Roumania, Spain and Yugo-Slavia. England remains 
far behind the standards achieved by most civilized countries. 

Let us take now the question of hours of work. The 
Factory Act 1901 permits a 104 hour working day for women 
and young persons and 74 hours on Saturday in non-textile 
factories or workshops—a 6o-hour week—with certain slight 


1'The legal sources are given in detail for Soviet Russia and all other countries in 
Women Workers under Labour Laws, published in 1932 by the Internationa] Labour 
Office (Stugies and Reports, Series 1.). 

e Act of 16th July, 1927, as amended 29th October, 1927. 

3 Cf. Women Workers Under Labour Laws. £ 
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reductions in textile factories.1 These hours are all exclusive 
of meal-times. There are no restrictions on the hours of work 
of men employed in factories or workshops. 

The International Labour Office Convention on limitation 
of hours was actually inserted in the Treaty of Versailles as 
an item on the agenda for the first conference to be held at 
Washington. The Convention urges a 48 hour week and an 
8 hour day for both men and women. It has been ratified by 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Greece, India, 
Lithuania, Luxembourg, Portugal, Roumania and Spain. 
France has a law imposing-an 8 hour day and a 48 hour week 
for workers of both sexes and all ages, applicable to certain 
specified categories of employees.? The U.S.S.R. Labour Code 
guarantees an 8 hour day as the normal standard for all 
wotkers whether by hand or by brain, except in the case of 
undertakings adopting the 7 hour day, in which case the time 
is shortened by an hotir.2 In the -U.S.A. six States have 
enacted laws providing for an 8 hour day and a 48 hour week 
—they are New York, Kansas, Arizona, California, the State 
of Washington, and Washington, D.C. Ohio has a 50 hour 
week for women.4 Within the British Empire, South 
Australia lays down a 48 hour week and a 10 hour day for 
women; New South Wales a°44 hour week and an 8 hour 
day; British Columbia an 8 hour day. Germany has passed 
no law affecting the houts of women workers since the 
“Industrial Code of 1900 was amended in 1908, but this 
provides for a 10 hour day during 5 days of the week and 5 
hours on Saturday. This was extended to men as well as 
women workers in 1918.5 


1 Sections 24 and 26. e 

3 Labour Code, Book I., Pt. L, Sec. 14-19, amended by Act of 30th June, 1928. 

a Cf. Lhe Soviet Worker, by Joseph Freeman; the Labour Code of the U.S.S.R. in 
Documents relative to Labour Legislation in U.S.S.R., published by British Foreign Office, 
Cmd. 3775 (1931). 

* Women’s Bureau, Dept. of Labour, Bulli No. 63. 

s Industral Code of 26th July, r900. Amended by Act of 28th Decerhber, 1908 
(Sec. 137-1398). ? 
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The English law is not only behind the Labour Codes of 
the majority of other countries but it also lags far behind the 
industrial practice which now prevails over a very wide area 
of our industry. The 47 or 48 hour week is now the general 
rule in the majority of English factories ;1 but the law still 
countenances the standards obtaining a third of a century 
ago, and hence the bad employer dealing with the weakest 
grades of labour is permitted to go on his way rejoicing. 

Another direction in which the Labour Code in Great 
Britain is inferior to those of other countries is in regard to 
the age at which children can leave school or enter 
employment. The laws in force in Canada, in some of 
the States of the U.S.A., in Poland and in Russia, all enact 
standards which ate definitely superior to our own in this 
matter. Poland forbids the employment of children in 
industry below the age of 15. So does the province of 
Alberta in Canada. Russia lays down a minimum age 
of 16 years. Seven of the States in U.S.A prohibit entry into 
industry below the age of 15, while thirty-six of the American 
States impose a 44 or 48 hour week for juveniles (mostly 
between 14 and 18 years of age) as compared with the English 
legal maximum of a 74 hour week in shops, 60 hours a week 
in non-textile factories and’ 55 hours in textile factories.’ 

One could go on almost indefinitely over the entire field 
of employment conditions. In Holland, New York, and 
Massachusetts the law requires good lighting to be installed 
in factories ; our own Code entirely ignores the matter.® 
South Africa has for some years protected its workers against 


! Report of the British Section on New Aspects of the Problem of Hours of Work. 
International Association for Social Progress 
a“ Hours of Work of Salaried Employees.” Report and Draff Questionnaire, 1929. 
Published by the International Labour Office. 
A Children in Non-Industrial Occupations, 1931. Published by the International Labour 


Office. 
‘ Mass. General Law 1921, Ch. 149, Sec. 115-6; eee State Consolidated Laws 
1909, Ch31 (as amended ie Ch. 50), Article xi. Sec, 25 
$ See, however, SR. and O., No. 548, of 1928. The Horona Muling Machines 
Regulations made under the Factory Act, 1901, Section 79. 
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the risk of fire atising from cellulose paint spraying, whereas 
we have not got ‘beyond a mere draft regulation. Massachu- 
setts, again, probibits the unhygienic practice of “ shuttle- 
kissing,” which our own law permits and our own mill- 
owners allow. The same State, and also New York State, 
require the employer to provide a supply of drinking water 
for the workers—a provision which at present exists only 
in the abortive Factory Bill so far as England is concerned. 
Several of the State laws in U.S.A:egulate the conditions in 
which women and children may he employed in mercantile 
basements, and deal with such matters as seating accommoda- 
tion in a manner which offers much greater protection to the 
healthand comfort of the worker than does our own industrial 
code.t Legislation to restrict the carrying of excessive 
weights by women ànd young persons is in existence in 
Argentine, Austria, Bulgaria, Chile, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hongkong, Italy, Spain and Russia. In England the law 
is silent on the subject.” 


VI. 

To sum up the whole matter, our Labour Code is either 
obsolete or gravely defective in regard to hours of work, 
child labour, safety devices, the, protection of the health and 
lives of the workers, the cleanliness, temperature, ventilation, 
overcrowding, lighting, comfort and sanitation of factories 
and workshops. The only possible exception is in the case 
of those processes which can be brought under the heading 
of dangerous and unhealthy industries, for in those cases the 
Factory Act permits the Home Secretaty to make special 
regulations applying to such processes more any provisions 


1 U.S. Dept. of idiots Women’s Bureau, Bulletin 66: History of Labour Legislation 
Jor Women in Three States ; Laws Obio Workers Should Know, 1928. Published by 
Consumer’s League of Ohio, U.S. Dept. of Labour, Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
Bulletin foe Ai Labour Laws of the U.S.; Commons and Andrews : Principles of 

siateh. 
t eye of Women in Industry, published by Industrial Fatigue Research Board, 

o. 44. 


on 
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which he thinks fit. This enables the Factory Inspectors to 
bring to bear all their knowledge and humanity and skill 
to the task of devising measures to improve the conditions 
of employnient unhampered by the “ political ”? considerations 
which have so strangely resulted in the daily welfare of millions 
upon millions of wage-earners being neglected year after year 
and decade after decade while all manner of trivial matters 
(such as the opening of cinemas on Sundays) receive days 
and weeks of attention in Parliament and Downing Street. 

On rare occasions a ripple on the surface may serve to 
indicate how troubled are the muddy waters below. An 
instance occurred when Sir Thomas Legge, the distinguished 
Senior Medical Inspector of Factories, resigned in 1926 
rather than remain in the service of a Government which 
refused to ratify the Draft Convention prohibiting the use 
of white lead paint after he had himself voted in favour of 
it five years earlier at Geneva in company with the delegates 
of thirty other countries. But such a dramatic event is com- 
paratively rare. For the most part, our legislative standards 
have merely been sliding down gradually during the past 30 
years. Only those who are concerned with their day-to-day 
enforcement know how far we have fallen behind our own 
relative achievements in the nineteenth century and those of 
other countries at the present time. 

Public opinion has been prepared for a great advance in 
this matter again and again during the past 15 years. No 
Govetnment worth its salt would delay another five minutes. 


6 
è e ` 
1 Industrial and Labour Information. (International Labour Office), Vol. xx., 
. 389, p. 498. See Sir T. Legge’s letter in The Times of 1st December, 1926; also 
ansard for 2nd December, 1926. 


[I have to acknowledge with much appreciation the assistance rendered by Miss 


F. Schwertkmeyer in prepidng the material on which my comparisons with foreign 
labour codes are based.—-W.A.R.] 
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IV. FHE COURT SYSTEM 


1, The Civil Courts 


By W. Ivor JENNINGS 

O those for whom history is a justification for the 

existence of institutions, nothing can be more 
admirable than the organisation of the English 

judicial system. The Supreme Court owes its 
predominance to the encroachment of the King’s Court upon 
other feudal jurisdictions from the time of Henry I. onwards. 
The judges of the King’s Bench Division travel their circuits 
because Henry I. and Henry I. sent round counsellors to 
pacify and control the gangsters of the countryside. Laymen 
sit in judgment in petty sessions because Edward I. 
nominated knights to keep the peace and apprehend offenders, 
and the punishment of minor offences went therewith. The 
same laymen sit in quarter sessions because the same monarch 
ordered the conservators of the peace to assemble four times 
a year for the punishment of more serious offences. The 
palatinate courts and the borough courts of record represent 
mediæval immunities from royal jurisdiction. The inferiority 
of the county courts springs from the modesty of the Radical 
demand for small-debt courts. The judicial functions of the ~ 
House of Lords and the Privy Council arise from the 
undifferentiated nature of the function of the Curia Regis. 
Reforms have been admitted tardily and with prophecies of 
dire consequences. Even the “ great” reforms of 1873 
merely fused eight courts into five divisions of the same 
court (later reduced to three), married three incompatibles in 
Probate, Divorce and Admiralty, in order” to “facilitate the 
transition from the old system to the new,” and, as a result 
of the Act of 1876, added a second “and totally ` Bacay 
Court of Appeal. 
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Those for whom history is not a reason find a host of 
anomalies for which they cannot find a justiffcation. It is not 
possible in a short space to survey them all. But it is possible 
to indicate some of the major problems of organisation. 

It is wise to begin by remembering that civil justice for 
the ordinary man means the justice administered in the county 
courts, and, so far as they have civil jurisdiction, in the courts 
of summary jurisdiction. The present agitation for law 
reform began with a demand from the City of London for 
reduced cost in litigation in the High Court. The importance 
of the High Court in the judicial system cannot be denied. 
But this is because it sets the tone for the whole system, not 
because the ordinary person expects to find himself a litigant 
there. It is too remote and expensive for him. He cannot 
afford to sue, and others cannot afford to sue him. The City 
of London is very interested in High Court justice; the 
ordinary man has to be content with what he gets elsewhere. 
Over 90 per cent. of the civil causes (apart from maintenance 
and separation cases and other civil causes in police courts) 
ate tried in the county courts and other civil courts of local 
jurisdiction. 

The first question which asserts itself is whether the 
county courts cover the might areas. The present county 
coutt districts were defined by reference to the poor law 
unions and parishes as constituted and bounded on the 
ist April, 1898. The Lord Chancellor has power to alter 
them, and in some cases he has done so, but a survey of the 
business of the courts and of the movements of population 
would determine whether he has carried out his duties as 
well as he might. Such a survey has not, so fgr as I know, 
been carried out in the present centuty. In view of the 
“ multiplicity of the duties of the Lord Chancellor, and of his 
Permanent Secretary, the great changes in the distribution of 
population, ang the notorious slackness of some of our 
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Lords Chancellors (not, fortunately, the present one), it is 
unlikely that the present arrangement is either adequate or 
equitable. The first task of a new Judicature Commission 
should be to examine the situation. It would remember 
especially that the motor omnibus system has fundamentally 
altered the accessibility of the various centres of population. 

The second question concerns their jurisdiction. To 
explain what it is at present would occupy too much space. 
It may, perhaps, be divided into “general jurisdiction ” and 
“ special jurisdiction.” The general jurisdiction covers much 
the same ground as the ordinary jurisdiction of the High 
Court—ordinary proceedings in Common Law, in Chancery 
matters, and in Admiralty matters—though in each case there 
is a maximum to the amount in issue, which cannot be 
exceeded except with the consent of the defendant. And 
there is generally a lower figure beyond which a defendant 
can insist on a High Court action if he is willing to run the 
tisk of being penalised in costs. The notion behind this 
division of function is that if a large amount is in issue 
a High Court judge at {£5,000 a year (less cuts) should 
adjudge the case, whereas if the amount is small a cheaper 
and, ex Aypothesi, inferior judge should be selected. 

It is, of course, absurd to spend {£100 to recover a debt 
of £20, and ridiculous to spend the time of a High Court 
judge in determining a small matter of general equity 
jurisdiction. It is, however, equally absurd to spend {100 
in determining the title to~property of a value of {120 a year 
or in recovering a debt of £100. If these questions can be 
decided locally in a county court it is useless to compel the 
parties to attgnd in London. The difficulty ofa case does not 
depend upon the amount in issue. The title to land worth 
£10 may be far more complicated than that of an estate 
worth £10,000. An action for the recovery of one shilling 
may involve fundamental issues of law. If the county court 
76 
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is not competent to adjudge a matter involving large sums, 
it is not competent to decide a similar question merely because 
the amount in issue is small. Conversely, if the process of the 
High Court is too expensive for issues involving small sums, 
it is too expensive also for issues involving large sums. The 
quality of the justice, which is all that matters, should be the 
best available, and justice which is delayed ot expensive is 
‘bad. If it were suggested that big pictures should be painted 
by members of the Royal Academy, and little paintings by 
pavement artists, the suggestion would be recognised as 
absurd. It is just as absurd to say that judgments involving 
large sums should be given by expensive judges in expensive 
courts, and judgments involving small sums by cheap judges 
using a cheap procedure. 

The truth is that the distinction is a class distinction. The 
Radical agitation insisted on cheap justice for poor men. 
When the movement for social reform added new functions 
to the civil courts, the functions were given to the county 
‘courts lest the object of the reforms be defeated by the 
inaccessibility of the High Court to the proletariat. This 
explains why a large part of the “special jurisdiction ?”— 
involving matters of employers’ liability, workmen’s com- ` 
pensation, tent, compensation for improvements and good- 
will ón the termination of tenancies—is unlimited in amount. 
The practical result of limiting the jurisdiction of the county 
courts is to bring in most of the judicial administration 
affecting ordinary people and to cut out most of the peculiar 
problems of wealthier people and of the instruments which 
they use to increase their own wealth. This is not entirely 
true of Admiralty jurisdiction, nor is it true of some special 
branches of county court jurisdiction, such as those relating 
to elections, charitable trusts, ecclesiastical dilapidations, and 
customs. But it is generally true of the more important 
items of the furisdiction, for the “small” bankruptcy is 
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generally that of the small shopkeeper or master. workman 
who belongs to the same class as his customers. 

There are some, it may be, who consider that if the 
wealthier classes want justice they should be compelled to 
pay for it. But there are better ways of transferring the 
wealth of the rich than lining lawyers’ pockets and appointing 
highly paid judges. And there are some matters affecting 
ordinary people, such as actions for breach of promise, for 
libel and slander, and for seduction, proceedings in respect of 
wills and intestacies over £500, proceedings for divorce, and 
so on, in respect of which the poor may be deprived of 
remedies because of the courts established for the rich. 
Also, county court justice is not cheap because it is subsidised 
by the state—though justice, surely, is the fundamental social 
service which the community might be expected to distribute 
—but because the county courts were set up to be rapid and 
cheap, while the High Court acquired its jurisdiction simply 
as the result of “ political’ disputes between the King and 
his turbulent lords. 

It may be stated as a general proposition, though it is no 
doubt subject to exceptions, that county court justice is / 
cheaper and more rapid than High Court justice. Normally, 
too, it is brought to the place where the suitors and their 
witnesses and legal advisers demand it. It suits the con- - 
venience of judges, of the Bar, of hotel-keepers, and of a 
great many solicitors, to make suitors come to London. It 
is rarely of advantage to the suitors themselves. The only 
atgument for centralisation is, I think, that High Court 
judges make law, and that law must be uniform. The 
advantage of uniform law may be exaggetated. In any case 
it is hard that suitors should pay in order that law may be 
laid down for other people. It is still hatder that the cost 
should prevent people’ from taking proceedings begause, if 
they did, it might be necessary to make aerule for other 
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people, provided that those other people could similarly pay 
through the nose for enforcing the rule. ° 

In truth, there is a more fundamental objection. Very 
few causes in a court of fitst instance involve questions of 
law. Primarily, the task of a judge is to determine what has 
happened, and within the limit of his discretion to do what 
seems to him desirable in the circumstances of the case. 
The notion that the primary function of the court is to 
determine “leading cases” is due partly to the obscurity 
and confusion of most parts of English law and partly to the 
unhealthy predominance of the High Court. The essential 
judicial function is investigative and’ administrative. What 
is wanted in a judge, therefore, is not immense learning, but 
immense understanding. He must know the ways of the 
people who come before him, their methods of expression, 
and the motives that govern their acts. The reason for the 
success of the metropolitan police magisttates seems to have 
been ovetlooked. It is that they have set themselves to study 
their clientele ; they have developed a capacity for.“ friendli- 
ness” which brings justice to the people. The “ majesty ” 
of the High Court judges may impress a snobbishly inclined 
criminal. It is a real defect i in the administration of ordinary 
justice. 

All this suggests the decentralisation of English civil 
justice, the great extension of the jurisdiction of the county 
court. I do not forget the need for specialisation. Law 
covers the whole of social life, and no judge can be familiar 
with all its aspects.. But the reason commonly given for it 
is false. Itis not that a judge cannot be familiar with every 
branch of the law, but that he cannot understamd all aspects 
of social life. To talk of contract, tort, property, landlord and 
tenant, equity, probate, divorce; and so on, is to create 
artificial categories which are of small importance in practical 
legal administration. The people and their behaviour create 
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the true categories, not the rules. Specialisation in com- 
mercial cases, in matters of administrative law, and in 
shipping cases may be necessary, because neither judge nor 
lawyer can understand the problems involved unléss he 
understands commerce, administration and shipping. What 
is needed, therefore, is not an artificial division into Common 
. Law, Chancery, and Probate, Divorce and Admiralty, but a 


distinction between .general jurisdiction and special juris- - 


diction. General jurisdiction would affect ordinary men in 
their ordinary relations. Special jurisdiction would apply to 
special classes of persons and special classes of acts. The one 
should be exercised by all civil courts, the latter in some 
courts only. In particular, there would be in Londo 
sepatate commercial court and a separate iminisentive 
court, with possibly a separate family court. In the prov 
separate courts could be established where there was enough 
specialised work to be undertaken. Where there was not, 


certain county courts could receive the special jurisdiction, 


and exercise it over a wider area than the ordinary county 
court district, as is now done with Admiralty and bankruptcy 
work. 

Such a scheme of decentralisation would leave the High 
Court as a large and important county court for the London 
area, exercising, in particular, commercial jurisdiction over 
most of south-eastern England, for the commerce of that area 
centres upon London. Its other functions should disappear. 
_ The Divisional Court of the Kitig’s Bench Division is easily 
the worst court in England. The other divisional courts 
have little to do. The Court of Criminal Appeal—in fact, 
though not im form, a branch of the High Coulrt—appears to 
have done good work, But I do not understand why cases 
stated in criminal matters should go to the King’s Bench 
Divisional Court and ordinary criminal appeals to the same 
judges as a Court of Criminal Appeal. The problem of 
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criminal appeal is, however, outside the Scope of an essay on 
the civil coutts. 

Above all, the circuit system should be abolished. The 
assizes used to be important before the establishment of 
county courts. For then nearly all jurisdiction was exclusively 
vested in the central courts, and it was cheaper to send the 
judges to the suitors than the suitors to the judges, though 
this was an ex post facto defence and not an historical 
explanation. The establishment of the county courts and the 
rapid increase in their jurisdiction, combined with increasing 
transport facilities, have taken away most of the importance of 
the assizes. They are held for wide areas, far too wide for effec- 
, tive judicial administration. They are held in towns which 
ate not necessarily the most convenient. The whole transport 
system has fundamentally altered through the development 
of the motor omnibus system. The suitor wants justice on 
tap in the most convenient large town, not in a silver-plated 
waggon taken round to the “historic” towns twice or 
thrice a year. 

Everron the Judicature Commission of 1867-1873, a body 
composed mainly of lawyers, there was a strong body of 
opinion favouring the abolition of assizes. Since then, in 
spite of the grant of divorce jtirisdiction, assizes have become 
of even less importance. In 1930, an average yeat, 3,003 
civil cases were set down for trial, and of the 2,574 suits 
actually tried, 1,500 were matrimonial cases, mainly un- 
defended divorce suits. The judges spent 131 days in 
“travelling and preparatory business,” though “very fre- 
quently ” these days were used for the completion of business 
at the preceding assize term. Prisoners were tried on 590 days, 
and 680 days were occupied in the heating of civil causes. 
Thus, assuming county court judges take as long as High 
Court judges to hear cases, we reach the conclusion that the 
whole civil jurisdiction would have been covered if each of 
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the 55 county court judges sat for twelve days longer. Since 
each judge sat fot only 155 days on the average, this would 
be no hardship. The 131 “ Commission days” would be 
saved, as would most of the cost of travelling. In fact, a 
calculation based on the High Court business for 1930 shows 
that had the assize jutisdiction been exercised in that year 
by the other civil and criminal courts, no less than seven 
High Court judges, costing £35,000 a yeat, could have been 
dispensed with. To this must be added the saving in clerks 
and travelling expenses; and, in addition, that expensive 
relic of the Middle Ages, the clerk of assize, would go the 
way of the master of the wardrobe and the petty bag. 

There remains only the problem of appeal. The double 
appeal from the High Court is the result of an historical 
accident, and cannot be justified on any grounds whatever. 
Still less is it possible to defend the system of appeals from 
county courts, which may go to two or three judges of a 
Divisional Court, three judges of the Court of Appeal, and 
five judges of the House of Lords. The more debatable 
question is whether appeals should go to a Court of Appeal 
in London or to a local court of appeal. Appeals involve 
points of law more frequently than do cases of first instance, 
and the desirability of uniformity may indicate a central 
court. Also, witnesses-are rarely required and the expense 
of a case on appeal is therefore less than that of a case of first 
instance. I am inclined to suggest that normally appeals 
should come to London except where, as in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, the business is sufficiently great to justify a local 
clerical staff. The judges of the provincial courts of appeal 
could then be nominated from among the lpcal county court 
judges. In addition, the Attorney-General (or the Minister 
of Justice) should have power to transfer a case to London 
if in his opinion the appeal raised an important point of law. 
The extra expense involved should then be paid "by the 
Exchequer. 
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2. The Police Courts 
By Prorgssor A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS 


HE opinion held by the average citizen of this 

country as to whether or not the courts dispense 

justice is bound to be derived in large part from 

the nature of the proceedings in the courts of 
summaty jurisdiction, commonly known as police courts. 
These courts have both criminal and civil jurisdiction. In 
1931 they dealt with 58,317 persons charged with indictable 
offences, and with 571,922 persons charged with non- 
indictable offences—a total of 630,239. In the same year 
only 8,667 persons appeared for trial before Assizes and 
Quarter Sessions. In addition, it must be remembered that 
these 8,667 persons had all been committed for trial by 
police courts, and that, except where recorders have been 
appointed, Quarter Sessions are presided over by magistrates. 
Unfortunately there are no figures illustrating the magnitude 
of the work done by the police court in the field of civil 
jurisdiction. But it is considerable in amount and mostly 
falls within the difficult sphere of family relations. 

With certain exceptions to be mentioned later the police 
courts are presided over by two or more unpaid magistrates. 
Local advisory committees submit suitable names for 
appointment as magistrates, and legal knowledge is not 
among the qualifications demanded. The Lord Chancellor 
makes the appointments, which are.for life. But in London 
there are twenty-eight metropolitan magistrates, who preside 
ovet as many courts, sitting alone. They must be barristers 
of seven yeats’ standing. There are also sixteen stipendiary 
magistrates in the provinces of the same class and with the 
same powets as metropolitan magistrates. The existence of 
a stipendiary does not, however, imply that the unpaid 
magistrates have ceased to function in that area. In these 
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areas the work is shared between the paid and the unpaid. 
Thus we have what may be called two systems, the paid and 
the unpaid, with a mixture of the two in some places. It 
is noteworthy that the dissatisfaction’ with “police court 
justice,” which has become evident in recent years, is nearly 
always accompanied by a conviction that the former system 
is to be preferred to the latter. Attention thus fastens on the 
vatiety and magnitude of the work performed by these 
coutts and of the suitability of those who preside to undertake 
it. The great difficulty which confronts any examination of 
the situation ‘is that there is abundant evidence of variety of 
procedure, of attitude and of outlook upon the work as 
between the different petty sessional divisions, and that few 
people, even including solicitors, possess adequate experience 
of how the work is done in more than one petty sessional 
division. Generalisations are thus dangerous. 

In these courts of peculiar and, among the judicial systems 
of the world, anomalous constitution, the clerk holds. a 
position of great importance. He must have legal qualifica- 
tions; he is appointed by the magistrates and his salary is 
fixed by them. He may be, and often is, in private practice. 
It may be said at once that there are the strongest objections 
-to part-time clerks. Opinion has turned decisively against 
part-time doctors, surveyors and other officials in the 
employment of local authorities, and the reasons for objecting 
to the part-time clerk are still more powerful. Where there 
is a part-time clerk, those appearing in court, whether on the 
bench, or as prosecutots or defendants, are often the clerk’s 
clients, and the suspicion of bias, to say no more, is inevitable: 
“ Justice should not only be done,” it has been said, “ but be 
manifestly and undoubtedly be seen to be done.” This 
cannot be .the case under the system of part-time clerks. 
But that is not all. The whole-time clerk tends to develop 
a professional tradition and a devotion to his calling} it is 
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hard for a part-time clerk to rise to the same conception of 
his duty. There is much to be said for ntaking the clerks 
into a branch of the civil service, and for moving them at no 
great intervals from division to division for the same kind 
of reason that income tax officials are never kept long in onc 
locality. Incidentally this reform would do much to even 
out the differences in practice as between one division and 
another. One point is especially relevant here. The part-time 
clerk is only found where unpaid magistrates do the work, 
and some part of the dissatisfaction with the unpaid system 
may be due to the defects of the clerks rather than to the 
defects of the magistrates. 

One overwhelming difficulty faces those who conduct the 
police courts, and that is the volume of the work. It is 
physically impossible to find the time that is required if each 
charge is to receive the full consideration which ideal justice 
demands. Though the charge may be trivial, a rankling 
sense of injustice can be created by a false decision, and from 
that day the unjustly treated person may enter upon a life of 
crime. Things are no better under the paid than under the 
unpaid system; the rush and hurry in metropolitan police 
coutts ate notorious. Nor can any superiority be claimed 
for the paid as against the unpaid system in the matter of the 
treatment of offenders. All our judges, from the dignitaries 
of the High Court to the unpaid magistrate, are ignorant of 
the subject of ctiminal- psychology, of the progress of 
penological studies and of experiments in penological 
institutions. Indeed, if the substitution of lighter penalties 
for imprisonment, and an extended use of the Probation of 
Offenders’ Act are evidence of enlightened „methods of 
treatment, then the available figures tend to speak in favour 
of the unpaid system, surprising as this may be to those who 
lavish undiscriminating praise upon the paid systém.? 

1 See the section on Social Statistics in the present number, where figures relating to 
this and other matter? concerning police courts are discussed. 
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That which is claimed for the paid magistrate, and 
claimed with justice, is the judicial habit of mind. This 
habit is not easy to acquire or to maintain. But its absence 
can be detected by the simplest. Everyone knows when 
they are and when they are not in the presence of a calm, 
balanced and disciplined intelligence. It is sometimes said 
that the most important function of the magistrates is to act 
as a jury, and that the lay magistrates form a kind of specially 
chosen standing jury, who by experience become adept at 
ascertaining the truth in the sort of case which comes before 
them: Whatever fragment of truth there may be in this 
defence of the unpaid magistrature, those who use this 
argument forget that the true jury, whose decisions, by the 
way, ate notoriously not above criticism, functions under a 
judge. The task of the judge is to instil for the time being 
a judicial outlook into the minds of the members of the jury. 
There is nothing to instil such an outlook into the minds of 
the unpaid magistrates. It is not enough that the clerk should 
keep their actions within their powers ; in fact this does not 
touch the point at all. And this lack of the judicial outlook 
is not just a matter of decorum and appearance ; it goes to 
the root of the whole problem. Where the judicial outlook 
does not rule the community has no confidence in the courts. 

On the other hand there are serious dangers in the paid 
system. It is not without good reason that the public has 
come to give the name police court to the court of summary 
jurisdiction. Not only are the police the prosecutors, but in 
a vety large number of cases they are the only witnesses. 
The huge majority of cases are variations of the theme: 
police versus public. It is of the first importance that these 
courts should hold the balance between police and public 
fairly, and it is not altogether easy for a paid magistrate to 
do so. He sits daily in court; the police get to know how 
he likes cases presented ; they become awatg of his foibles 
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and peculiarities and can adjust their behaviour accordingly. 
The paid magistrate tends to become part of the system. In 
his court everyone is painfully familiar with the daily scene, 
except the defendant. Under the unpaid system the magis- 
trates are just ordinary members of the public elevated for a 
few houts in the year into a special position. It is easier for 
them to mediate between police and public, and there should 
be less danger of the court becoming part of the mechanism 
by which the police discipline the public. However im- 
perfectly these potential virtues of the unpaid system may be 
realised in fact, we should hesitate before substituting for it 
a system where they are unlikely to flourish. Furthermore, 
the unpaid system is one of the many ways through which 
the citizens of this country'are drawn into positions of 
responsibility and learn to share the difficulty of maintaining 
an ordered society. To the extent to which this occurs in 
this country we owe our social stability, and we should not, 
for the sake of a little more efficiency in this sphere or that of 
local government, lightly discard this source of strength. 

Is it possible to reform the unpaid system to a point 
which might make its retention desirable in spite of imper- 
fections? One reform is urgent and easy. There is no 
retiring age. Long after men'have ceased to be active in any 
other sphere, long after they have ceased to be eligible as 
jurymen, they continue to function as magistrates. The bench 
often includes, and is sometimes composed of, doddering 
old men, almost sightless and unable to hear what is going 
on. The thing is a crying scandal and is magnified by the fact 
that the defendants mostly belong to a later generation of 
which the mégistrates have no understanding, and with 
which they can have little sympathy. The reason why these 
ancients do not retire is not love of the work but the desire 
to retain the title. The course is therefore clear; retire them 
compulsorily (gt sixty-five at the latest), but let them retain 
their title. 
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But this is a relatively small matter. The crux of the 
problem lies in the selection of men for the bench. Before 
1910 the bench was confined to persons of a certain social 
standing. Appointment to the bench confirmed their status 
but did not confer status upon them. These men were not 
making careers and were not open to the pressure of interests. 
Their standing made them independent of the police. They 
possessed dignity and a sense of duty. They were indeed 
biased in certain directions. But the judicial outlook was 
not foreign to them, and the reason why the unpaid system 
has lasted so long is that men of this type were not on the 
whole unequal to their task. In 1910 the method of appoint- 
ment was changed in deference to a principle, on this occasion 
the principle of equality, without any consideration of the 
likely effects upon the institution itself. The bench was 
predominantly conservative. The change was made with the 
object of. attaining equal representation on the bench for all 
political parties. Consequently few men get on the bench 
who are not members of a party and active workers for 4t. 
Appointment to the bench is usually a reward for political 
services. The result is deplorable. The man who goes into 
politics is not usually a man with strong judicial sense, and 
political activity is the worst ttaining for the bench. These 
minor careerists ate subject to pressure from interests. 
They do the work neither because they have a sense of duty 
nor because they have-an interest in it, but merely because it 
makes them prominent in the locality. To the changes 
inaugurated in 1910 must be largely ascribed the lack of 
judicial-outlook which threatens to make the unpaid system 
intolerable. The system is at its best in large towns and 
counties where a certain leavening of the old type of magis- 
trate is found ; it is at its worst in the urban districts, where 
the new type is in a majority. : 
~ With the best will in the world it would not be easy to 
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select enough men of the right sort as unpaid magistrates. 
Now that the politicians have got the system within their 
grip it may prove a hopeless task to attempt to make them 
loose their hold. The present Lord Chancellor is not 
unaware of the evil, as his speeches show, and his efforts 
have been directed to curbing them. But it is too much to 
hope that he or a succession of similarly minded Lord 
Chancellors will be able to reform the system so as to make 
it satisfactory. In view of the vested interests in the system 
it is hardly mote likely that any government would be willing 
to consider its abolition. Out of this dilemma Mr. Ensor has 
recently pointed a way. He has drawn attention to the 
German system, under which two Schöffen sit with a profes- 
sional judge (Amfésrichter) in the lower criminal court 
(Schoffengericht) to try some delicts and some of the less 
serious crimes. The Schdffen are lay persons, selected yearly 
by a special committee from a list furnished by the commune. 
They are obliged to serve and are allocated by rota to sit on 
certain days with the judge. The suggestion is that the 
unpaid magistrates should become Schöffen. There would be 
stipendiaries in all courts, and with them would be associated 
two unpaid magistrates. 

This suggestion is well worth serious consideration. It 
is not a mere face-saving manceuvre, a trick to render harmless 
an element in the machinery that cannot be abolished. The 
paid system is not perfect. For one’ thing it is always 
dangerous to have a single judge, however restricted the 
jurisdiction of the court may be. It is not desirable that the 
bench should be wholly official and thus dissociated from 
the public; therg are advantages in bringing jp the public 
to share in the task of dealing with offences. On the other 
hand the presence of the stipendiary could do much to ensure ` 
that the judicial outlook prevailed on the bench just as the 
judge can instil,a judicial attitude into a jury. 
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Attention has been concentrated upon this one aspect of 
the police court not because it is the only aspect needing 
attention, but because it is the most important problem in 
this field today. There are many other matters which deserve 
discussion, and among them are the right of appeal and the 
question of the defence of poor prisoners. There is no 
room to discuss them here. But there is one matter of such 
importance that a few words must be devoted to it: that is 
the jurisdiction of the police court. 

The jurisdiction of the police court extends to civil 
matters, and in particular to matrimonial and family matters. 
Complaints are loud as to the handling of these cases. It is 
necessaty, however, to remember that the courts have to 
administer laws which it is very difficult to justify. The 
limited facilities for divorce are balanced by the most extensive 
facilities for separation, and the ill-feeling which these 
arrangements arouse is in part visited on those who have 
to enforce them. No one knows how many persons there 
ate living “‘ separated ” in this way, but they number tens of 
thousands. The two parties divide an income which would 
often be inadequate if they kept a single household. There 
is also reason for suspecting that the facilities for separation 
are grossly abused. But the’ relevant point here is that 
evidence in matrimonial and affiliation cases is very difficult 
to interpret. Perjury in these cases is so common as to be 
almost universal. The need not only foz precise attention to 
the rules of evidence, but also for an understanding of the 
difficulties which have led to their formulation is thus plain. 
Because of his lack of expertness and of the judicial outlook 
the unpaid magistrate is especially unfitted to try these cases. 
In consequence the proposal to transfer these cases to the 
jurisdiction of County Court meets with much favour. But 
this is a confession of failure, and seems to imply the 
abandonment of hope of reform of the police court. More- 
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over, there is much to be said in principle against the separa- 
tion of civil and criminal jurisdiction. If the proposals put 
forwatd by Mr. Ensor and outlined above were carried out, 
the courts should be as well equipped to deal with these 
difficult matters as with criminal charges. The transfer to the 
County Court might well merely end in postponing the 
fundamental reform of the whole system which is so badly 
needed. 
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IS THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS THE 
ROAD TO PEACE? 


By Prorgssor Quincy Wricur, University of Chicago. 


HE combined states of the world allot less than 

one part in eight thousand of their public ex- 

penditure to the League of Nations. Consequently, 

we should not expect the influence of this institution 
to be very great, a fact which makes the problem of measuring 
that influence unusually difficult. 

Thirteen years is too short a time to judge a trend in 
world history much less to correlate such trend with the 
activity of the League. During the long course of world 
history there have been many literary, diplomatic and con- 
stitutional experiments in organizing peace over wider or 
natrower areas, but it cannot be said that any of these models 
has worked perfectly in the historic milieu for which it was 
devised, much less that it would have worked either perfectly 
or at all in the situation which confronted the League of 
Nations. Certain detailed analyses of the modus operandi of 
the League in typical situations have provided standards for 
criticizing details of its structutes and policies, but even these 
can hardly assist in criticizing the institution as a whole. For 
the latter, assuming that the League is primarily to preserve 
peace, we need an analysis of the world situation as a whole, 
of the conditions which threaten war, and of their inter- 
relations. 

The ideal of peace is essentially negative. It can take form 
as an object to be striven for only in the abstract. Details 
elude the imagination. Conflicts, fights, battles, wars, present 
pictures to the mind, always interesting to the human race. 
On hearing of a conflict situation we instinctively prick up 
our ears. Perhaps this is a biological inheritance. Perhaps 
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those who were not alert and attentive in the presence of 
such situations were long ago eliminated ih the process of 
natural selection, and now when actual conflict situations are 
not present the same interest attaches to symbols suggesting 
them. The newspaper reporter and the historian know that 
they can claim the attention of their readers by presenting 
contests, wats, and rumours of war. The artist, sculptor, or 
poet can produce something which the untutored will at once 
label “ war.” It is difficult to imagine a painting, statue, or 
poem which the average man would unequivocally label 
“peace.” People will even buy newspapers which explain 
in technical details the tactics of a battle or a ball game, but 
who except a specialist would read such a dissertation on the 
procedure of orderly government or of club management ? 
In spite of all the peace propagandists’ attempts to objectify 
peace as a particular religion, as international law, as 
arbitration, as disarmament, as the League of Nations, as the - 
Kellogg Pact, the public still thinks it is merely the absence 
of war and finds it uninteresting. 

The public intuition can be justified by philosophy. If 
any positive symbol is taken as the dominant ideal to be 
realised by all available means, the result is war. Wars have 
been fought for the sanctity of treaties, for the preservation 
of law, for the achievement of justice, for the promotion of 
religion, even to end war and to secure peace. In fact, the 
minute peace assumes a positive form, it ceases to be peace. 
Peace requires that no end shall justify violence as a means to 
its attainment ; consequently, that no person or group shall 
believe in any end so firmly that compromise, or at least 
postponement Of its realisation, is impossible. e 

This fact, that peace appears to be negative and un- 
interesting presents one of the greatest obstacles to its 
achievement. How can political engineers devise means to 
achieve an end „incapable of positive representation? How 
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can political propagandists maintain enthusiasm for a slogan 
which suggests nothing at all or at least nothing exciting ? 

It may be said that the state is simply a means of main- 
taining peace within the territory it occupies. Political 
engineers have found it possible to create and continually to 
modify constitutions, laws, administrative and judicial 
systems, in order to promote the ends of the state, and 
“political propagandists have found the state a symbol capable 
of commanding the supreme interest and loyalty of most of the 
population. Cannot the state be enlarged so as to include the 
world, and universal peace be engineered and propagandized 
as has the mote limited national peace ? 

The answer is obvious. Political engineers have not con- 
ceived the state merely as an agency of peace in devising and 
revising its constitution and laws. More often they have 
conceived it as an agency of war. Justice, welfare and liberty 
referred to in the preamble of the United States Constitution 
are somewhat vague, but “ common defense” rings positive 
and interesting. Defense has been the central objective of 
political engineering and political expenditures. It has been 
the slogan of political propaganda, bu: instead of peace it 
means wat. Statesmen cannot continually prepare for 
defense unless the thing to be defended from is occasionally 
seen. People cannot be forever persuaded that they must 
co-operate and obey the laws for defense unless the enemy 
is occasionally seen to be active. i 

Could the state have been built without this majort 
objective? Anthropologists have noted that the small 
population of many of the Pacific Islands is divided into two 
groups, frequently at war with each other$ and that the 
“constant function of war is to sttengthen the bonds of 
union between the individuals and the fighting community, 
and make them increasingly conscious that they are members 
of a single unit.” (Camella H. Wedgewood, Some Aspects of 
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Warfare in Melanesia, Oceana, April 1930, val. 1, pp. 6-9.) 
States have usually had at any period of their history a definite 
enemy that provided the target for defensive preparation and 
the slogan for national solidarity and this has required 
occasional wats. This need has been especially manifest when 
interna] dissension has threatened the state. Foreign war to 
prevent internal rebellion is an ancient prescription of 
statesmanship. André Maurois, writing from the vantage 
point of 1992, has pointed out that world union was achieved 
as soon as the campaign against the moon was launched, and 
it was possible to use the slogan “‘ The World First.” World 
peace was achieved at the expense of interplanetary war. 
(The Next Chapter, New York, 1928.) 

Although history records that the price of internal peace 
has frequently been the promise of external war, it is not 
necessaty to assume that protracted world peace, however 
difficult; is absolutely impossible. After all, some states have 
been less at war than others. Some centuries of history have 

d less war than others. These variations give hope that 
gence may teduce the frequency of war. If the con- 
ception of peace as an objective distinct from the means of 
attaining it is self-contradictory, the only hope of objectifying 
peace is to abandon the distinction between ends and means 
and to conceive peace as a state of dynamic equilibrium, a 
state of persistence by non-violent, self-regulating devices. 
The thing whose persistence is achieved is identical with the 
process of achievement. With such a conception, the problem 
of peace is to distinguish the operative forces within the 
world community, to measure them, and to check or stimulate, 
as the case requjres, those tending toward djsturbance of 
balance. 

But the forces constituting this equilibrium are the desires 
and practices of human individuals and groups. They can 
only be checked or stimulated by direct or indirect psycho- 
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logical appeals. As Walter Bagehot pointed out (The English 
Constitution, 1877), states need institutions which interest the 
populace and thus put steam into the efficient institutions 
which do the work of government. Can the task of the peace 
engineer be dramatized so that it will attract the attention 
and loyalty of people above everything else, so that they will 
be willing to’ modify their behaviour as his reading of the 
indices requires ? If his work is associated with a permanent 
institution which dramatizes it in the form of conflicts, con- 
flicts not between abstract forces but between real individuals 
and representatives of groups, conflicts, however, conducted 
by debate and ballot rather than by battle and bullet, such 
interest compulsion is conceivable. 

The problem of peace, then, is to maintain dynamic 
equilibrium in the world community without violence. This 
involves (1) continuous measurement of the forces within 
the world tending toward disequilibrium, (2) the operation 
of devices for preventing the over development of such 
forces in normal times, (3) the prevention of host ail 
rectifications of the disturbed equilibrium when crises 
and (4) the attraction of sufficient interest and loyalty O.. 
people everywhere to make these devices work. 

Is the League capable of meeting these needs? Should 
it be left as it is? Should it be abandoned? Should it be 
superseded by something else? Should it be reformed ? 

If this analysis is correct, a world organization is clearly 
needed. A center for collecting data, tor formulating the 
essential factors of world equilibrium, for preventing or 
remedying tensions, requires an organization participated in 
by all natioas; and the more the varioys Sections of the 
world come into contact with each other through the develop- 
ment of comrtunication and transport, tae more will be the 
burdens of that organization. Proximity and close relation- 
ship of individuals, groups, and states is the condition out 
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of which conflict arises, conflict which will surely lead to war 
unless adequately regulated. f 

It has been contended that world progress in communi- 
cation has made for peace. While it may be admitted that 
this progress makes possible the bringing of wider areas 
under a single organization, it does not guarantee the per- 
fection of such an organization. Wider and mote intensive 
communication tends directly to increase the frequency of 
conflicts, but they also tend to make man perceive the need 
of wider and more intensive political organization. If that 
need is not met by adequate political machinery, war will 
tend to be both more frequent and more destructive. This 
relationship between communication and equilibrating or- 
ganization is not confined to the world society. It can be 
observed in the history of organic forms, of animal 
aggregations, of human tribes, corporations, associations and 
states. “ War activities arose (in the United States) out of the 
new conditions of communication and transportation, the 

mact-relationships of persons and property in the modern 

pr: the new interest of America in foreign trade and 

vestment.” (C. E. Merriam, Recent Social Trends in the 
United States, New York, 1933, vol. 2, p. 1502.) 

It appears that the world is turning toward a period of 
political and economic nationalism. This will tend to produce 
great differentials among states and populations, and serious 
threats to the world equilibrium. The actual volume of 
communication from one part of the world to another is not 
likely to lessen, but the imposition of artificial barriers to 
prevent an automatic adjustment of the demands for inter- 
national movefnert of persons, goods, and capttal resulting 
from such communication will accentuate conflict. This will 
become all the worse when rationalized by those adversely 
affected, as evidence of the malevolence of the groups 
responsible for such artificial barriers. Under such conditions 
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a League will be exceptionally necessary both to suggest and 
to put into effect equilibrating devices in such strenuous 
circumstances and also to substitute so far as possible the 
scientific method of conceptualizing the tensions as the 
consequence of abstract forces out of equilibrium rather than 
by the humanistic method of personifying the forces and 
attributing the tensions to unfriendly motives. Under such 
unfavourable conditions, we should anticipate many failures, 
but even a few successes would amply compensate for the 
inconsiderable cost of the League. Furthermore, if pre- 
served, the League will be ready for use when the temper of 
the world returns, as it eventually will, to a lower tension 
level. As the British Parliament survived the Tudor dictator- 
ship to do valiant constitutional service subsequently, so we 
may hope that che League of Nations will survive depression, 
dictatorship and excessive nationalism, doing what it can to 
relieve the strain, with the expectation that the time will 
come when world opinion will give it more ample support. 

This analysis of the problem of peace suggests ref — 
the League less in the Covenant than in the apoa 
to different activities. Boy 

First, it should be recognized that the peace fan, CM 
the League dominates. The authors of the Coveda. 
anticipating that peace is difficult to plan for and to propa- ` 
gandize, inserted this objective discreetly among several other 
objectives stated in the preamble : “ to promote international 
co-operation ” and “ to achieve international security.” These 
are positive objectives and the last, at least, is interesting ; 
-but, alas, in spite of the implication of the preamble that 
“internatiorfal peace and security ” are identical, they have 
not proved to be in practice. Too vigorous efforts at security 
have led to war and too vigorous efforts toward any particular 
“ international co-operation ?” may also do so. : 

In spite of the difficulties, if peace is really the object of 
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the League, it must be pursued single-heartedly. No other 
objective can be assumed to be identical. Even the Kellogg 
Pact hesitates to assert “ the renunciation of war” and “ the 
perpetuation of peace and friendly relations” as its sole 
objective. “Promotion of the welfare of mankind” is 
mentioned first in the preamble. Who can say but that the 
achievement of any particular “welfare of mankind ” may 
not require war, at Jeast if such achievement is to be effected 
within any given time ? If peace is to be the aim at all, it must 
be the single aim. 

Second, certain fundamental equilibria should be studied 
intensively. Too much international co-operation may cause 
a reaction to intense nationalism and dangerous tensions. 
Efforts to centralize function before the opinion of the group 
was prepared, was one cause of the American civil war. Too 
much as well as too little co-operation is dangerous. Here is 
an equilibrium to be studied, that between world public 
opinion, on the one hand, and world co-operative activity, 
i other, in any given field. The League should conceive 

activity of promoting international co-operation as 
subordinate to its peace function and never undertake 
co-operative efforts which promise, in the given state of world 
public opinion on the subject, to arouse more conflicts than 
they allay. 

In this connection it is worth noting that although the 
United States has maintained its political equilibrium through 
centralization of function, especially since the civil war, the 
British Empire during the same period has maintained 
stability by decentralization of the functions of the whole, 
coupled with centralization of function within regional groups 
through colonial federation. The world more resembles the 
latter and the analogy suggests that world equilibrium may 
be promoted by diminution of the co-operative activities of 
the League as a whole, coupled with more vigorous 
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co-operation within regional groups subordinate to the 
Universal League. ‘Territorial propinquity has been the 
great cause of political controversy and states in that relation 
require more intensive organization. It is alsô, perhaps, 
wiser to follow the British experience in leaving the dis- 
crimination of local, regional, and world functions to the . 
flexible process of consultation rather than to the more rigid 
process of judicial application of constitutional prescriptions. 
Security also should be recognised as subordinate to peace. 
A dynamic equilibrium is maintained only through continuous . 
change of the parts. Absolute integrity of the parts would 
destroy the opportunity to maintain equilibrium of the whole, 
under changing conditions. Thus security and change are the 
elements of another equilibrium, the significance of which 
has been so ably expounded by Sir John Fischer Williams. 
“ The condition of the permanence of treaties is that they 
should not exclude possibilities of peaceful modification, and 
contrariwise the condition of the possibility of peaceful 
modification is that a treaty should be faithfully obsergag 
and that the world be not disturbed by constant effe < 
their revision.” (International Change and International Po. 
Oxford University Press, 1932, p. 76.) In other words, there 
are times when the security of treaties must be insisted on 
and there are times when change must be facilitated. The 
determination of these times is the art of peace engineering 
guided by whatever indices of world power equilibria may 
be available. . 
Third, its objectives determined, the League should 
acquire broader and deeper support than it has enjoyed and 
than we can geasonably assume it will enjoy,in the immediate 
future. The great disequilibrium in the world lies in the 
magnitude of the powers of states compared with their 
responsibilities. The power of states to destroy the world, 
exalted by the rise of natural science and the improvements 
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in military technique has not been accompanied by a similar 
rise in the sense of the responsibility of states to refrain from 
using their powers in a way injurious to others. The balance 
can be rectified by augmentation of the sense of world order 
in the human population. The League of Nations is the most 
available symbol for stimulating that sense of the world order. 
The United States and Soviet Russia must be persuaded to 
join, Brazil to rejoin, and Japan and Germany to withdraw 
their notices. That co-operation with the League is very 
different from membership ts indicated by a study of the Chino- 
Japanese dispute in the fall of 1931. During the few days after 
September 18th which wete crucial if peace was to be pre- 
served, the United States and the League, while working for 
the same objective, were not committed to the same methods ; 
the result was failure. The moral of the experience seems 
not to have been wholly lost and it is refreshing to read in the 
report of the neutral commission on the Chaco dispute, 
participated in by the United States, June 27th, 1933: 
~““--nerience has shown that if there is more than one center 
___-gotiation, confusion and lack of agreement are the 
inevitable results. The commission, therefore, feels that it 
can best contribute to peace on this Continent by with- 
drawing from the negotiations. Thus ñegotiations can be 
centered in Geneva, if other peace agencies will take a similar 
attitude, allowing the League Committee to work with 
universal support for peace.” (Department of State, Press 
Releases, Saturday, July rst, 1933, p.2.) The commit- 
ment of the American Executive to consultation with 
the League whenever the Kellogg Pact is involved indicates 
the acceptance of, this rather obvious conclusien; but the 
consequences of the commitment have not been adequately 
stated. The consultants must be equally acquainted with 
and committed to established procedures of consultation 
and this requires universal membership in the League. Perhaps 
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if the League’s objects ate unequivocally limited to the 
preservation of peace, these dissenting states can be brought in. 
But if the League becomes universal in membership, can 
public opinion be developed so as to canstitute’ a sufficient 
sanction? As the area of public opinion widens, its intensity 
declines. The public opinion of a universal League can, at 
best, apply to only a few subjects and even on these it tends 
to evaporate. Yet it is clearly useless to talk of sanctions 
other than public opinion, They cannot be instituted unless 
there is sufficient world opinion to work them, and if there is 
that much world opinion, they would probably be un- 
necessaty. At any rate, the first problem is to develop a 
world public opinion which will offer at any moment 
unequivocal support to its object of peace. At present it is 
clear that the intensity of this public opinion is very unequally 
distributed over the world’s surface. The abstention or 
withdrawal of certain states from the League is but an extreme 
manifestation of the attitude of other extra-European states. 
Politically, the League has centered in Europe and poli 
interest appears to diminish with geographical d, 
Can means be found for sustaining the interest in and“, ~ JO 
of the League in all sections of the world? If one cons 
the generality of ratification of the Kellogg Pact, the existence 
of world literatures and world religions favourable to peace 
and the universal extension of world science enlarging man’s 
destructive power, it appears that the basis exists for a world 
public opinion insistent upon peace, and this, in spite of 
certain contemporary philosophies of an opposite tendency. 
The League has sought to enlist the active support of 
public opinion by rendering continuous serviees to the states 
and peoples of the world, by directly influencing attitudes 
through urging a modification of national educational 
systems and stimulating continuous propaganda by voluntary 
organisation, by gradual habituation of statesmen to the 
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League’s processes of adjustment and by dramatization of 
these processes in the League’s political organs, thus trans- 
ferring conflicts from the battlefield to the assembly and the 
council, without fully destroying their news value. The 
mandated territories might be more definitely treated as under 
the League’s sovereignty, thus -performing a function similar 
to that of the north-west territory or the German Reichland, 
so potent for cementing the Ametican and German con- 
federations in 1782 and 1871. The League might have 
followed the example of Alexander Hamilton in 1792 by 
assuming the war debts and reparations, liquidating them as 
political obligations by a gigantic bond issue sold to in- 
dividuals within all the states of the League, thus creating a 
world-wide creditor class favourable to the League’s per- 
sistence and strength. Human loyalties have at times moved 
from the tribe to the church, from the church to the nationality, 
from the feudal lord to the state, sometimes by unconscious 
process, sometimes by adroit appeal from organised centers, 
mor, self-interest or unconscious desires by the utilisation 
vices for habituation and propaganda. The League 
cannot give too much study to this problem. It must rest on 
public opinion and its problem of winning adequate public 
opinion within its limited field from established institutions 
is a difficult one. 

In its actual work of peace engineering, the League has 
visualized itself primarily as a conciliator or arbitrator of 
disputes, and this function is doubtless important. The 
League’s experience has shown the dominating importance 
when in the presence of an emergency, of dealing with the 
problem of stopping hostilities apart from and prior to that 
of examining the merits of the situation and restoring a 
fundamental equilibrium. Its experience has also shown that 
in emergencies, speed, definiteness, and universality are the 
essence of success of the League’s organs in stopping war. 
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their relative seriousness is a first esseatial for intelligent 
attack upon the problem of maintaining equilibrium. (See 
J. T. Russell and Quincy Wright, “ National Attitudes in the 
Far Eastern Controversy,” American Political Science Review, 
August, 1933.) 

Finally, it should not be overlooked that the process of 
adjudication provides a means for maintaining equilibrium 
through the continuous liquidation of conflicts in which 
either party is prepared to accept the application of law as 
interpreted by an impartial authority. While many conflicts 
can be solved in this way, this is not often true of those which 
manifest fundamental disturbances of the political, economic, 
ot cultural equilibrium in the relations of the two states, of the 
tegion of the world in which they exist, or of the world as 
a whole. The value of judicial settlement thus depends upon 
the ability of the parties or of international authority to decide 
whether or not the controversy is of a kind amenable to this 
treatment and for this purpose the availability of studies on 
world equilibrium conditions would be invaluable... 

In conclusion, we utge preservation of the - a 
the adoption of measures to universalize its membssr~5 IY o; 
enlarge its support in world public opinion, subordir 
of all its activity to the central problem of preserving “pute 
and interpretation of peace aš the continuous maintenance 
of the world dynamic equilibrium without violence. 
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CURRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS: 
THE WORK OF THE POLICE COURTS 


HE immense volume of work performed in the police 

courts is apparent from the fact that, with the exception 

of the war years, the total number of persons dealt 

with has never sunk below 600,000. The number was 
Overt 700,000 in the earlier years of the century, and has since 
fluctuated without exhibiting any clear tendency upwards or 
downwards. On the other hand, the nature of the offences 
dealt with has undergone a profound transformation. The 
essential features are set out in Table I. 


TABLE I. 
COURTS OF SUMMARY JURISDICTION 


Annual Average or Total for Year 
Offences 


1900- | 1905- | 1910~- | I9I15- | TQ20~ | 1925- 
1904 | 1909 | 1914 | 1919 | 1924 | 1929 | 193% 


Indictable ..| 45,635 50,967 50,363 58,317 


Non-Indictable |726,811 |687,756 |647,451 491,314 |5$8,255 602,851 ($71,922 
Drunkenness | 216,424) 205,058| 193,354) 76,563| 85,160) 68,491 46,846 
Motor-car .. 2,435 18,844! 24,898| 88,671) 173,485| 202,165 


Total .. ..{772,446 |738,083 (698,418: |543,049 |608,618 |659,342 [630,239 





From this table it will be seen that the number of indictable 
offences dealt with in the police courts has steadily increased. 
All indictable offences except homicide committed by persons 
under sixteen years of age can be dealt with summarily if 
the persons charged give their consent. This has been the 
case since the end of the last century, and under this provision 
such serious charges against juveniles as housebreaking and 
shopbreaking Areeheard in courts of summary jarisdiction— 
that is to say, in juvenile courts since their institution in the 
present century. There are also a large number of indictable 
offences which, if committed by adults, can be heard 
summarily with the consent of the accused. The list of these 
offences, which has been added to from time to time, and is 
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now contained in the Criminal Justice Act 1925, includes such 
offences as larceny of letters, various frauds, malicious 
wounding and so on. It is the extension of this list which 
accounts for the increase of the work of the poljce courts in 
connection with indictable offences. It is worthy of note 
that so many persons do elect to be tried summarily. It is 
an open question whether this indicates faith in “ police 
court justice’ or a desire to have the charge dealt with at 
the earliest moment. In any case the facts afford some 
argument against the existence of any very serious objection 
to “police court justice.” l 
With regard to non-indictable offences the striking fact 
is the change in the nature of offences rather than any decided 
change in their total number. The increase in motor car 
offences about compensates for the decline in drunkenness, 
and the former class of offence now constitutes well over a 
third of all non-indictable offences. ‘The only other non- 
indictable offences in respect of which there were over 20,000 
charges in 1931 were highway obstruction, revenue offences — 
and rade cating. The remarkable fact about the work of 
the police courts in this field is its variety; the list of 
non-indictable offences contains over a hundred headifiigs-~—— 
There is another aspect of police court proceedings which 
deserves attention. In only little over 7 per cent. of the 
persons dealt with summarily was the charge withdrawn or 
dismissed, whereas of the persons tried at Assizes and 
Quarter Sessions over 13 per cent. were acquitted. It is not 
known how many persons pleaded guilty in either group of 
cases, though it is a familiar fact that many persons plead 
guilty at the police court and few at Assizes and Quarter 
Sessions. ‘Therefore, the figures cannot be taken as evidence 
that, when the charge is disputed, persons are mote often 
found guilty in the police court than in the higher courts. 
What emerges is that the proceedings in the police court ate 
generally not so much in the nature of,a trial as of the 
imposition of penalties upon persons who admit offences. 
The current volume of Criminal Statistics provides us 
with a table which throws a flood of light upon one important 
aspect of the whole matter that has hitherto been dark. This 
table gives particulars for the various police, districts of the 
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treatment of persons over the age of sixteen found guilty of 
indictable offences in police courts. From this table details 
have been abstracted for five police districts and are set out 
in Table I. 

r TABLE I. 


Treatment in pon of Persons over 16 found guilty of Indictable Offences in 
urts of Summary Jurisdiction in 1931. : 


Dealt with under Probation 
Act 


Police District 
Dis- Bound Bound 
missed over Over 
after without with 


charge | super- | super- 
proved | vision vision 


Metropolitan... 13.1 | 50.2 
Manchester C.B. .. 25.1 19.0 

Birkenhead C.B. . {| rao 7.3 
Lancaster County. . 


J-Livetpool C.B. .. 
iiverpo 14.0 


Se 








_ This table shows that there are huge differences between 
the police districts in respect of the treatment of offenders, 
and affords ample ground for doubting the validity of those 
generalisations about the methods of police courts as a whole 
which are so often made. No‘doubt the incidence of offences 
vaties in different parts of the country and, so far as this is so, 
variations in treatment are justified; but for the most part 
these variations must be due to differences in the way of 
treating the same offences. Some courts afe strict while 
others are lenient; it would be illuminating to investigate 
and compare the results of these different methods. 

Table II. also throws some light upon the methods used 
by paid magistrates on the one hand and by unpaid magistrates 
on the other hand? In the Metropolitan policé district all 
indictable offences committed by persons over sixteen are 
tried by paid magistrates sitting alone. In that district over a 
third of the persons found guilty of indictable offences are 
sent to prison, and this percentage is hardly exceeded by any 
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other court in the whole country. With regard to the four 
other districts shown in Table H. the work is shared in 
Liverpool and Manchester between a stipendiary and unpaid 
magistrates, and it is probably true to say that about half 
the charges in respect of indictable offences are heard before 
unpaid magistrates. In the Birkenhead and Lancaster dis- 
tricts there are only unpaid magistrates. In Manchester 31 
per cent. go to prison, but in the other three districts the 

roportion imprisoned is less than one-half that so treated 
in London. As the table shows, where the percentage of 
imprisonment is low the use of the Probation Act is frequent. 
If it is true that the better form of treatment is the extensive 
use of the Probation Act and the minimum use of imprison- 
ment, then the stipendiary system does not come out well. 
In any case there is no support for the view sometimes 
expressed that the unpaid magistrates are especially ferocious. 


TABLE I. 


Treatment in pene of Persons under 16 found guilty of Indictable Offences in 
urts of Summary Jurisdiction in 1931. 


: Dealt with under Probation 
Act 


Police District 


super- | super- 
proved | vision | vision 


Nerja | uy a ee 
Bukeohead CB...) 7.7 | © | 29 
Lancaster County..| 16.6 | 25.9 


Liverpool C.B. 









11.2 L8 





Figures ‘are also available for the treatment of juveniles 
found guy of indictable offences. They are summarised in 
Table HI. for the same five districts. Again, immense 
differences appear as between district and district, and for 
these differences there can be no sufficient justification on 
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account of differences in the incidence of offences. But in 
this case it is not easy to say which court is the most lenient. 
Committal to Home Office Schools is in one sense the most 
severe form of treatment, and here London comes out at the 
head of the list. It is arguable, however, that since Home 
Office schools are reformatory in a sense that prisons are not, 
the extensive use of these schools is severity in the interests 
of the offenders. A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS. 


Recent DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 


THE TECHNIQUE OF LIBERTY 


N this present Survey I do not intend to deal with 
IR ate, strictly speaking, legislative developments. At 

the moment the whole world is interested in the problem 

of patliamentarism and in the crisis that democracy is 
facing, and so I propose to discuss here, not a new legislative 
act in this or that country, but the scheme for improving 
the parliamentaty system which has been worked out by 
an international organization embracing representatives of 
all the parliaments of the world. 

From October 4 to October 10, 1933 there was held in 
Madrid the twenty-ninth Inter-Parliamentary Congress and 
on its agenda was the question of the evolution of the repre- 
sentative system. This was not the first time that this 
international organisation which unites representatives of the 
various parliaments of the world had discussed the problem 
of democtacy; it would indeed have been a matter for 
surprise if the members of the parliaments represented had 
failed to discuss this, the most important problem, the most 
vital issue of the constitutional life of our times. As cit ago 
as 1924, the Intet-Parliamentary Union had solicite € 
opinions of various specialists in constitutional law, e.g., 
M. Larnaude, the dean of the Faculty of Law at Paris, Prof. 
ep Laski of London University, Prof. Borgeaud of Geneva, 
and others.1 Later, in 1930, the Inter-Parliamentary Union 

1 iry in e resentative em, rofs. orgeaud, Larnaude, 
Len aad Mose, PEE RA et E t oie French 
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at its twenty-sixth congress studied this problem, when some 
vety interesting speeches were made particularly that by 
M. Renaudel, the French Socialist leader, who emphasised 
the fact that the representative system is based on universal 
suffrage and on individual liberties.2 After his speech, several 
members of the Congress dealt with different details of the 
working of the parliamentary system.® 
In October 1933, the Inter-Parliamentary Union returned 
to this great issue. A jutist, a sociologist, an historian or a 
politician cannot today study the qualities and defects of the 
parliamentary system purely from the theoretical point of 
view. While the western democracies are still faithful to that 
system, several European countries have gone over to 
ictatorship, and at the present time the eee system 
is not merely being criticised by its friends who desire only to 
perfect it, but is being furiously assailed by all the enemies-of 
democracy who seek to combat it and to discredit it before 
ublic opinion. In these circumstances the work of the 
ter-Parliamentary Union in October 1933 deserves to be 
studied most closely and for that reason I propose to devote 
this Survey to it. 


aaa ieee 


X X w 


A repost on the evolution of the lamentaty system 

“was presented to the Twenty-ninth Congress by Ibrahim 
‘ Ratib Bey (Egypt).* It began by an unequivocal profession 
of faith in democracy and then recounted the vatious 
reproaches and criticisms which are commonly made today 
against the parliamentaty system, criticisms which lack of 
space prevents me from repeating here. The value of the 
report lay in the fact that its author dealt with the issue from 


? Inter-Parliamentary Union. Proceedings of the Twenty-sixth Congress in London. 
Geneva, 1931. j y 

z ae ert. pp. 461 ef sag. 

3 The para of M. Debski ought also to be mentioned. He dealt with the causes 
of the faulty funstioning of the parliamentary system and vith amendment to the 
resolution in which he proposed to insert into the electoral law of every coun 
provision which would make legal the existence only of big parties. But ee not k 
that the creation of big parties, however useful and even to the normal 
functioning of the parliamentary system, could be brought about by any /egislatine 


measure, (Op. erk. p. 490.) 
4 SE eek entary Union. Twenty-ninth Congress at Madrid, 1933. “Preliminary 
Documents, Geneva, 1933, pp. 322 2$ sgg. 
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the practical point of view. The literature! which in this time 
of crisis has been devoted to the defence of democtacy, is 
certainly very important but the greater part of it consists of 
philosophical and sociological works in which are discussed 
the essential problems of political liberty, the relations 
between the State and the subject, the philosophic definition 
of liberty, etc. But what I consider to be the basis of 
constitutional law, the technique of liberty, as I have called it, 
is often neglected. Now the author of the report mentioned 
actually took this technical point of view, and did me the 
honour of discussing my conception of the creative force of 
the executive power in parliamentary democracies, my 
conception of the political primacy of the executive, which is 
typical of the British parliamentary system and which, I 
believe, is the technical basis for the normal functioning of 
any parliamentary system.? He also discussed the various 
measures proposed for making perfect the working of the 
system, particularly the limitation of the competence of 
parliament in regard to the Budget and the need to curtail 
the deputies right of presenting amendments during the 
actual Budget debate. Finally he touched on the grave 
problem of the incompetence of the legislators and on the 
need to create a competent consultative organ which would 
make legislative work easier and more efficient, and ended 
his report by expressing in most energetic language his own 
personal belief in democracy and in the parliamentary 
system. 
x ok Ok 


In the discussion which followed* several speakers de- 
veloped the ideas, which Ratib Bey had expressed in his 
report. The Belgian deputy, M. Pierard, for instance, 
criticised severely what he called the “ anti-parliamentary 
snobbery ” which is so prevalent in Europe today, and made 


11 would like to call attention again to the excellent book by M. Joseph-Barthélemy, 
La Crise ds la Démocratie contemporaine, Paris, 1931, where the different problems 
concerning the technical improvement of the parliamentary system are set forth with 
ali the authority which that distinguished writer enjoys. 

2 Op. est. pp. 327, 328, 332. 

* Op. cit. pp. 347, 348. 

‘Inter-Parliamentary Union. Twenty-ninth Congress, Madrid. Proceedings, 1933, 
Nos. 8, 9. I should like to express here my thanks to M. SO Boissier, the General 
Secretary of the Union, who was kind enough to send me these “ Proceedings.” 
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a valuable contribution to the debate by demonstrating the 
dangers of proportional representation which in pre-war 
days had so many ardent partisans among European liberals. 
Particularly interesting was his statement that the’scheme for 
the reform of parliamentary procedure, including the sup- 
pression of the right to bring forward amendments in a 

lenaty sitting of the House, had been approved by the 
Belgian Commission for the Reform .of Parliamentary 
Procedure. 

M. E. Borel (France), in a brilliant speech, confessed his 
democratic faith and indicated the dangers caused by the 
multiplication of political parties and proportional repre- 
sentation.? M. Renaudel (France) put forward the view 
which is so often neglected, that economic factors, however 
important they may be, do not dominate politics. ~The 
economic life presents problems to and tasks for the govern- 
ments, but the accomplishment of such tasks must be carried 
out in the domain of politics, and so, I would add, in the 
domain of constitutional law. He was inclined to look with 
favour on the referendum and the right of dissolution, and 
believed in the desirability of submitting international treaties 
to the popular vote, saying that this was of capital importance 
for peace.2 M. Ulrichsen (Denmark) told the Congress of 
an interesting innovation in Danish patliamentary procedute ; 
the time granted to speakers is now limited except in the case 
of the party leaders. Mr. Ben Riley (Britain) declared that 
he would always prefer a bad government which was free to 
a good dictatorship. 


* x * 


After this discussion the Congress passed a resolution 
which is of great interest when one considers that it comes 
from an international organisation :¢ 


The Ywenty-ninth Inter-Parliamentary Conpress once more 
expresses the faith of the Inter-Parliamentary Union in the repre- 


1 Op. cit. No. 8,p 3. 
2 Op. at. No. 8, pp. $, 
3 Op. cit. No. 8, pp. 7, 
t Op cit.. No. 8, p. 9. . 
* Op. st. No. 9, p. 9. 

*“* Bulletin interparlementaire,”” No. 9/10, October 1935, pp. “157-160. 
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sentative system which oe the parliament, the expression of the 
popular will, to control the acts of the executive. 

It recalls the resolution passed by the Union at its Congress in 
London in 1930, in which the Union proclaimed its opinion that 
the parliamentary system contributed to the education of the peoples 
by summoning every citizen to share in the public life hough 
universal suffrage and in the practice of the essential liberties of 
democracy—liberty of political, social and religious opinion, liberty 
of assem ably and association, freedom-of the press, liberty and 
secrecy of voting. 

The Congress declares that the doctrine which admits the 
existence and activity in a country of only one political party is 
incompatible with the ate! of the representative system. 

It recalls the fact that the existence of a free and organised 
opposition with a sense of its duties and its responsibilities, is one 
of the traditional elements in that system and it affirms the necessity 
of maintaining or re-establishing everywhere the right of criticism 
and control. 

The Twenty-ninth Congress, conscious that the parliamentary 
system must of necessity adapt itself to the rapid evolution of 
national life, draws the attention of the national groups to certain 
improvements which might be made in the present working of the 
system particularly : 

1. Measures which would tend to make for greater govern- 
mental stability, but which would not weaken parliamentary 
control, to maintain which the right of parliamentary immunity 
must be preserved and equally the collective rights of the 

sd aay in parliament. Such measures might include the ri ‘i 

dissolution given to the Head of the State on the condition 
a dissolution would be only a méans whereby the opinion of a 
country might be ascertained within the normal functioning of 
the system. A dissolution ought not to involve any interruption 
of the activity of the parliament except for the period of the 
elections. 

2. The fixing of a date by which the Budget must be voted and 
the obligation on every deputy who proposes new expenditure to 
indicate how it can be met, for the following reasons : 

(a) That the principal task of parliament is to examine and 

vote the Budge À 

(b) That a preparation of the Budget is the task of the 
Government, which is best qualified to assure the proper 
relation befween the national resources and the expenditure 
deemed necessary. 

(c) That the most important sections of the Budget are 
those concerning national defence and the social services. 

(d) That every desirable precaution ought to be taken in 
the matter of increasing expenditure, and that it is important 
to pass the Budget in. the desired time. 
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3. The creation of consultative organs which would collabor- 
ate in the preparation of legislation, principally in the economic 
sphere, while maintaining the banned of parliament as a 
legislative and political body and being under its control. 

4. The representation in the upper house of economic, social 
and intellectual interests as well as employers’ and workers’ 
organisations, the upper house being eventually constituted, as 
such representation would permit, on that basis. 

5. The attribution of a certain competence in economic 
matters to regional authorities in order to relieve the national 
parliament of work which is a hindrance to its general activity.’ 

6. The improvement of parliamentary technique and pro- 
cedure in order to avoid slowness in reaching decisions and to 
ensure the better preparation of legislation by, e.g. : 

(a) The creation of a permanent general legislative com- 
mission. 

‘(6) The creation of permanent parliamentary commissions 
on which the parties would be represented in proportion to 
their strength in parliament, and, if that were done, the 
limitation of the right of amendment. 

Let us examine the contents and different points of this 
resolution. 

As far as its preamble is concerned, demanding freedom 
for the opposition and stating that it is impossible for a truly 
representative system to'be based on one party, there is 
nothing that can be added. The one party system is only a 
euphemism for the brutality of dictatorship. The one party 
iu is in yogue in Russia, Germany and Italy; it is 

e system of dictatoftship and no comment is necessary. 
This part, which may be called the ideological part, of the 
resolution calls for no discussion, but the part which may be 
called technical, may give rise to controversy for it is 
precisely in what I call technical solutions that modern 
democracy will find means to resolve the present crisis. 


* * x 


As regards the necessity of introducing either into the 
constitutions or into parliamentary rutes of procedure 
provisions which will tend to assure greater governmental 
stability, we may recall that in the post-war European 
constitutions attempts have already been made to stabilise 
the power of the executive by the adoption of special 
procedure in regard to the vote of no-confidertce which forms 
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part of that process which I have called the “ rationalisation 
of power ”1 

Let us take for example the constitution of Czecho- 
slovakia. Art. 75 says that a definite quorum—an absolute 
majority of the Chamber—is necessary for a vote of no- 
confidence and that the voting must be by roll call. The 
demand for a vote of no-confidence must be signed by at 
least one hundred deputies and sent to a special committee 
which has to present a report within eight days (Art. 76). 
No such procedure is necessary if the Government itself 
raises the question of confidence (Art. 77). 


* x x 


The second paragraph of the resolution deals with the 
. technical side of Budgetary procedure. Is it actually necessary 
to limit the prerogatives of the parliament in so far as the 
competence of commissions and the tight of amendment are 
concerned? The British practice, for instance, shows that 
certain limitations are completely compatible with the 
prerogatives of parliament and with public liberty, and, 
‘polo in recent years, the French practice has shown 
ow tragic the situation of a government can be which tables 
a Budget law and which depends on the one hand on a 
Finance Commission which is often in open conflict with the 
Ministry and on the other on a parliament which, in the course 
of the Budget debate, can pe ga vatious amendments. In 
such conditions any unity of programme on the part of 
the government—and this is the basis of the parliamentary 
system—is impossible. s 
The technique of the parliamentary system is simple. 
The ministry proposes a law or a Budget. [fit has the majority 
behind it the measure must be passed; in the contrary case 
the ministry is defeated. But amendments destroy the unity 
of the goverriment programme, a unity without which the 
parliamentary system cannot function. The sad case of various 
countries of Europe shows how opportune, this part of the 
Congress resolution is. 
e x ok x 
1See my Les novelles Tendances du Drost constitutionnel, 1931, pp. 18 ef qq. 
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The resolution then passes to the most delicate problem 
of the functioning of the parliamentary regime—the problem 
of the dissolution. I have already discussed this point in. 
a tecent Survey devoted to the plans for constitutional 
reform in France, and I pointed out some of the advantages 
of the right of dissolution, patticularly in its influence on 
clarifying the issues at an election, for a dissolution makes 
it plain to the electorate that it is called to decide not a 
struggle of personalities, but a capital Po olitical issue. Actually, 
by giving his vote to this or that candidate, the elector gives 
an opinion on great political i issues? 

The resolution also mentions the question of the repre- 
sentation of various interests. It seems to me that, in this 
part of the resolution, the Congress followed a certain 
intellectual fashion which has nothing to do with the rational 
functioning of the parliamentary system. The representation 
of interests, the incorporation of such interests in the State, 
is really an extta-patliamentary problem. I have no intention 
of repeating here all the arguments which have for years 
been presented for or against the representation of interests. 
I confine myself to one remark. When people cite as an 
example of such representation the systems of corporations 
as they exist in Italy and Russia they simply commit a serious 
terminological inexactitude. The Russian or Italian corpor- 
ative state is not a democratic state. ‘The Italian and Soviet 
corporations are not economic organs, but organs of state, 
political organs. Under the one party system, under the system 
of dictatorship, whether Fascist or Soviet, the corporations 
are organs oO state and their heads are simply civil servants. 
As a result, when one speaks of the corporative state, and 
a in support of the representation of interests in a 

emoctatic pariament, the Taljan or the Russian experiment, 
the whole sense of the term “ representation of interests’ 
is falsified. 


* x xX ® 


Further the resolution a aie the establishment of 
consultative organs to lighten the burden of the legislature. 


1 I recommend the reader to study a book (to which I shall refer in a fSrthcoming 
Survey) by Bernarc Lavergne: Le Goswermemen! des Démocrates modsrnes. Las 
Necesstté du double Suffrage universel ; Suffrage mdividuel dt ross social, 2 vols. Paris, 1933. 
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Now at the very basis of our contemporary political life we 
have the existence of political parties. When a political party 
gets into power, that is to say, when it attains a parliamentary 
majority, it-can carry out its programme. It is the government 
alone which has the technical apparatus to. prepare legislative 
measures. Relying on its majority, the government can 
transform a measute into an act of parliament. If the 
government has a strong majority, the debate in parliament 
will not last long, apart from opposition or obstruction on 
the part of the minority, the role of the parliamentary 
majority consisting solely in agreeing to the government’s 
— Now the preparation of legislation is not the 
ction of the deputies, but of the law officers, of technicians 
and specialists, and these are at the disposal of the government 
only. When it is a matter of a measure that is purely political 
in character, parliamentary initiative can still play a pre- 
ponderating role. If it is a question of making a declaration 
concerning the rights of man, what is wanted is enthusiasm 
and democratic fervour. But when it comes to making a 
transport code, what is needed is competent technicians. 
That is why the sixth paragraph of the resolution which 
seeks to make general the practice of commissions, seems to 
me to be somewhat dangerous at the present juncture. To 
restore the parliamentary system to efficiency we must leave 
to the Government the preparation of legislation and ask of 
the parliamentary majority nothing but its assent. <A 
multiplication of commissions merely destroys the legislative 
unity, and parliament instead of being an organ of a 
parliamentary majority, becomes an organ for the preparation 
of legislation. The modern interpretation of the parliamentary 
system is as follows: the parliament votes the laws—and 
this is its chief political role—but it does not prepare them. 
Ratib Bey in his report discussed also the problem of 
decree-laws.1 One may look at this question from the purely 
juridical point of ‘view—can the right of r legislation 
e surrendered to the government? Regarded from that 
view-point, the question may inspire all sorts o£ fine theories, . 
which, alas, are not very helpful to safeguarding the technique 
of liberty. If a democratic parliament gives full powers to the 


1 Preliminary Documents, op. cit. p. 331. 
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government, as was the case recently in Belgium, there is 
no danger to liberty. A similar procedure applied this year 
in Eastern Europe gave very different results, for the political 
atmosphere of Eastern Europe is quite different from the 
political atmosphere in Belgium. 

In a purely democratic state no objection need be raised 
to the granting of full powers to the government, but in 
countries where the executive is not purely and simply an 
expression of the will of the parliament and where there is 
a struggle between constitutionalism and dictatorial tend- 
encies, then the possession of full powers is simply a 
reinforcement of the elements which aim at dictatorship.4 
Such a problem cannot be solved on the theories enshrined 
in manuals of constitutional law. One has to consider 
concrete Aistorica! cases. A government which in Britain, 
say, or in France) obtained powers from the parliament 
would use the powers given it according to the will of the 
parliamentary majority. 

*  * xk 

The resolution of the Congtess shows that the repre- 
sentatives of the different parliaments ate much concerned 
to improve the technical side of the parliamentary system. 
The system at present in force differs very considerably from 
the system as it was in force at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century? when there was a constant struggle between the 
dynastic executive power and the popular legislative power. 
At the_present time, the executive has precisely the same 
origins as the legislature. The electoral battle is a battle for 
the ministry. The elector who votes for a deputy, practically 
and logically votes for a ministry. The task of the parliament 
is to form the ministry. Once the ministry is formed and can 
rely on a strong majority, it is the ministry which possesses 
creative power, which legislates, simply because in practice 

1 An analysis of various deformations which constitutions in Europe and America 
have suffered as a result of the world economic crisis has been made by M. Gouet in 
“ Quelques remarques zelatives 4 des repercussions de la crise économiaue dans le 
domaine constitutionel”’ (in Alanales du Droit et das Sciences somalis, 1933, No. 1, 

p. 77 4t sqq.). The autkor shows how, as a result of the econamic crisis, ges have 

made in the constitutional structure and the legislative practice of various 
countries, e 

t See my “ Les Origines françaises du régime parlementaire. Aeademie des Sciences 

morales et politiques, July-August 1932, pp. 32 et saq. . 
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it is the ministry which prepares i noma measures and 
particularly the Budget. In our days, the role of the 
parliaments has changed. They are no longer assemblies of 
orators who fight against the last stand of absolutism and 
carry on a Struggle against a dynastic executive. Today the 
parliaments are abe collaborators of the democratic executive. 
The role of the parliament, or rather of its majority, is 
docilely and almost automatically to agree to what the 
executive proposes. I have studied this new development of 
the parliamentary regime and given it the name of “the 
political a of the executive.” In the parliamentary 
system, the executive is omnipotent. It is stronger than any 
tyrant, any despot of ancient days. But it is dependent on its 
majority and any day it may fall. 

As J have already stated in my books on constitutional 
law and in these Surveys, the electoral campaign actually 
is not concerned with securing the triumph of an abstract 
principle, but with putting into power the party which 
obtains the most votes at the polls. Political conditions today 
ate totally different from those obtaining at the beginning of 
last century to such an extent that the creative force of the 
State is not limited in its action to sessions of parliament, 
during which, in earlier days, the struggle between the royal 
power and democtacy was fought out. In the democracies 
of today the electoral campaign has only one end, to obtain 
a ministry, for only by gaining the majority at the polls and 
obtaining #f#s ministry, can a party realise its programme. 
Thus the true political significance of the parliamentary system 
in the modern democracies is in the formation of the executive. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the end of the 
electoral campaign was to obtain a parliamentary majority 
whose task would be to combat the power of the throne, to 
be an opposition capable of preventing the government from 
doing anything. The twentieth century has seen a complete 
transformation, of political forces in the democratic countties. 
Now that the parliamentary system has been established, there 
is in these countries no longer any struggle between the 
executive and the legislature. The executive is the organ of 
the people. The difference between the formation of the 
executive and the formation of the legislature is simply one 
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of degree. Parliament is the result of the elections; the 
executive-is also the result of the elections but sith the parlia- 
mentary majority as intermediary. 

In our days when the executive power is not linked to 
‘the personal power of the monarch, the significance of the 

entary regime lies in the political primacy of the executive. 

t primacy which is political and not juridical, represents 
the true realisation of the aspirations of democracy. If the 
parliamentary system has not succeeded in Central and 
Eastern Europe, that is simply because the executive has not 
been strong, because parliament was anarchic, because the 
multiplication of parties did not permit the creation of a _ 
strong, homogeneous majority. 

One can only approve the greater part of the resolution 
passed by the Congress, but one cannot but regret that its 
authors instead of enumerating the details of the various 
technical improvements suggested did not emphasise the chief 
basis of the technique ae patliamentarism, that conception 
of the executive which is the single formula of modern 
democracy. But while making this seservation, one can 
apptove the suggestions of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
and believe that the Congress at Madrid did good work b 
ss the attention of members of parliaments, of special- 
ists, of politicians and of the press, to the great technical 
problems of modern democracy, to that technique of liberty 
which I hold to be the basis of the rules of constitutional law. 


Pror. B. MIRKINE-GUETZEVITCH 
General Secretary of the International Institute of Public Law. 
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PUBLIC OPINION: ` 
THE ARMAMENT RAMP 


HE failure of the Powers to disarm at Geneva, followed 
| | by the withdrawal of Germany from the League, has led 
to a very general scepticism, not only about dis- 
armament, but also about the whole idea of 
“collective security.” Even before Germany’s withdrawal 
the annual conference of the Conservative Party at 
Birmingham demanded, with a large majority, an immediate 
increase in the armed forces of Britain. By a significant 
coincidence, a campaign for an increase in the armed forces 
of this country began in the British Press on the same date. 
The Rothermere press led off with a demand for a huge new 
ait fleet; and a campaign for larger air and sea armaments 
was also begun, though in a much less blatant form, in other 
Conservative newspapers. 

On October ip a large headline in the Daily Mail read, 
“Wanted: a great Air Fleet.” It was explained that the 
Daily Mail had repeatedly “urged increasing the British 
air fleet to at least 3,000 or 4,000 machines.” In the past the 
British Navy had been a great force for peace in the world ; 
the Air had now taken its place in importance. Our actual 
Air Force was only 706 first line and 728 reserve and school 
aeroplanes. “A disarmed Great Britain’? was “ powerless 
for peace.” ‘ With an Air Fleet of 3,000-4,000 machines 
Great Britain would speak with a decisive voice ” and ensure 
European peace. Youth was today: joining the Air Force as 
it once responded to the call of the sea. The public were 
also informed that Russia had 8,o00-10,000 machines ready 
for action, and.were turning out 1,200 a year. Nothing was 
said on this occasion about the unreliability of Soviet figures 
or about the necessary inefficiency of everything under the 
Soviet system. 

October 6th brought the reports of the Birmingham 
conference. e ‘headlines ran: “ We must [fave a great 
Air Fleet,” “ Lord Lloyd’s Powerful Plea,” “ Britain useless 
as Ally.” On October 7th the Daily Mail informed us that 
Great Britain was awakening to its peril from the air, and that 
letters were pouting in each day in support of the big air fleet 
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campaign. On October roth our air peril was emphasised 
by an account of Russia’s “tremendous and unprecedented 
effort for aviation.” The next day the Daily Mail special 
correspondent, Mr. Montague Smith, reported that the 
British naval exercises revealed that England was short of 
cruisers as well as of aeroplanes: “I should be failing in 
my duty if I did not Bae out that in high naval circles this 
deficiency is regarded with grave anxiety.” 

On October 14th the Daily Mail returned to the air, 
quoting the opinion of Major-General G. B. Ashmore, the 
general officer commanding the aerial defences of London, 
that London and the southern counties were wide open to 
attack; we had given up our security as a gesture to the 
Disarmament Conference. On October zoth, in an article, 
on Locarno, Lord Lloyd in the Daily Mail emphasised 
the danger of our European commitments, and said: “The 
vexed question as to which really was the aggressor—a not 
unimportant point to us—was to be decided by the Council 
of the League of Nations, and a decision could only be 
obtained by an unanimous vote!” (Lord Lloyd seems not to 
have realised that the last part of this sentence contradicts the 
first part: that Great Britain, as a permanent member of the 
Council, has retained in the Lotarno agreement a decisive 
voice upon the question of aggression, and therefore cannot 
be involved in a Locatno war without her own decision that 
_ an act of aggression has taken place.) 

With Germany’s withdrawal from the League Russia 
ceased for the moment to be the bogy whose great armaments 
forced us to arm. Some such slogan as “‘ Great Britain must 
have a new Air Fleet ” appeared every day in the Daily Mail. 
On October 19th it argued that the arms supervision suggested 
in the convention drawn up immediately before Germany 
_ left the League would only have led to irritation and “ would 
have been a cause of war, not of peace.” As it was, “ Each 
country will have to fall back upon its own resources: and 
financial prtssute will sooner or later placè an automatic 
limit on armaments without any exasperating inspection.” 
“ With a fleet of 5,000 machines our cities would be safe and 
we could speak with authority at the Council Board.” It is to 
be noticed that the necessary air fleet had risen froth 3,000- 
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4,000 up to 5,000; every country, it seems, should arm until 
it is bankrupt and then stop. It was particularly important 
for France to be strong. .“ The best way to preserve the 
ineffable blessing of peace in Europe is to make sure that in 
the future the position of France is so strong as not to offer 
any temptation to German chauvinists’’? (October 23rd). 
As for ourselves, the only question was whether the Navy 
was still as important as the Air Force; while agreeing that 
our Navy was too small, the Daily Mail insisted that, before 
spending money on cruisers, we had to decide the vital 
question, “‘ Whether even the best modern warship can defy 
attack by modern aeroplanes . . . for the price of the Nelson 
we could have 400 torpedo machines and 80 fighters. Could 
the Nelson resist their onslaught P”? (October 25th). The 
question, the Daily Mail suggested, could only be decided by 
experiment. 

On October 30th the Daily Mail began to put forward 
its demand for a defensive alliance between Great Britain 
„and France as a substitute for “Locarno, and a week 
later Lord Rothermete began his personal campaign with an 
interview, given in Paris, in which he pointed to the weakness 
of Great Britain, declared that people should be warned of 
the “terrible dangers of world war in the air,” and added 
that he could state, “ with complete certitude,” that “ the 
loss of life and damage caused by a fleet of 20,000 planes 
would be infinitely greater than the casualties and damages 
suffered by France duting the Great War.” England must 
have 5,000 warplanes if it was not to become a “ vast 
cemetery.” ‘This was the first of a series of articles by Lord 
Rothermere urging a defensive alliance with France. 
Locarno was no good because it guaranteed France and 
Germany, but offered us no security in exchange. 

The Daily Mail had begun by demanding a greater ait 
fleet on the general grounds that England was now only the 
fifth air power’ and should be the first. Russia was the 
menace in the background. The next stage, as we have seen, 
was to neglect Russia and concentrate on Germany. On 
November 14th, next to a highly sensational article by Lord 
Rothermere and a picture of what would happen to Ludgate 
Circus in the next war, a leader pointed out that Hitler’s 
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“undoubted qualities of leadership “ had ended communism 
and made a rapid expansion of the German Air Fleet certain. 
In these circumstances it would be “ mad for us to disarm.” 
The next development was Lord Rothermere’s call to 
Australia to arm with 1,500 aeroplanes for the defence of her 
vast tesoutces: “Australians would do well to heed the 
advice given to them two months ago by their famous war- 
time premier, Mr. Hughes, who declared that Australia must 
be supreme in the air.” By November 23th Lord Rothermerte, 
who had always had a good word to say for Hitler even 
when demanding an Anglo-French alliance and pointing to 
the danger of German rearmament, reached a further position 
which once more made Russia the real menace to civilisation. 
Quoting Hitler’s statement that he was willing for alliances 
with his late enemies, and referring to statements of his to 
the effect that Germany looked only to the east for expansion, 
Lord Rothermere urged that : 


“ German expansion into Russia would.free the Poles from the 
ever-present danger -of attack....The diversion of Germany’s 
reserves of energy and organising ability into Bolshevist Russia 
would help to restore the Russian people to a civilised existence 
and perhaps turn the tide of world trade towards prosperity.... 
By the same process Germany’s need for expansion would be 
satisfied and the growing menace of war would be removed 
for ever.” 

Thus the conclusion is that it is our duty to have the 
maximum armaments in order that Russia may be forcibly 
civilised. Invasion for such a purpose would in some 
mysterious way be different from war: it would, in fact, 
ensure perpetual peace. 

The Daily Express campaign followed on different lines 
from the Daily Mails. Like the Mail, the Express has 
constantly wer soma ee our defencelessness and welcomed 
suggestions of an increase in British arms. But the main 
attack has been on the Disarmament Conference,~ which 
“should be wound up at once”? (Novermbef oth); England 
should repudiate not only Locarno but all European com- 
mitments. 

In answer to the News-Chronicle, it urged (October 17th) 
that the right deduction from the fact that air development 
had abolished our insular advantages, was. that we should 
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all the more avoid political entanglements on the Continent, 
since these might invite the foreign powets to bomb us. 
We must remain “outside the struggle in which the ait- 
plane hosts will be involved... . iF we were threatened 
indeed ds the Japanese are by the Russian planes, or as the 
Germans are by the French planes, that would be the reason 
for the instant building of a giant air fleet, capable of resisting, 
repelling and of repaying the grim enemy.” (It is to be noticed 
that the Russians are not threatened by the Japanese nor the 
French by the Germans.) That Lord Beaverbrook’s isola- 
tionism also involves increasing British armaments may. be 
a from a leader entitled “ One Keel for Two,” in the 
aily Express (November 15th). It argued that the 
Government’s proposed new cruisers were quite inadequate 
as a reply to the naval programme of Japan and the United 
States : 
“ Shall we build big battleships, keel for keel and plate for plate, 
to obtain naval poe equal to that of other countries, or shall 
we build fast light greyhound cruisers outnumbering other 
navies, on the calculation that mobility and speed will be a 
match for tons and guns? Or shall we make fleets of airplanes 
and seaplanes an all-powerful line of defence? At present we 
are doing none of these things. The trouble about it is, that 
some of the other Great Powers are doing some of the things 
AND SOME ARE DOING ALL.” 

On the- question of armaments the Morning Post and 
Daily Telegraph were in agreement with the Mail and Express, 
though they differed on Locarno. The Morning Post, always 
cleverly written, naturally made much of the speeches of 
Sit Ernle Chatfield, the First Sea Lord, on the weakness of 
our battle-fleet, and of Lord Beattie, who argued, at the 
Navy League dinner (October 19th), that our fleet was no 
longer sufficient either to “ promote a restoration of inter- 
national confidence” or to guard “the free passage of the 
sea to out ships.” It warmly championed Mr. Baldwin in 
refuting “ the*sogialist lie”? put about at East Fulham and 
elsewhere, that the Conservative Party was a war party, but 
added that Conservative pacifism was indeed of a very 
different kind from the disarmament pacifism of Mr. Lansbury 
(October 28th). It argued that Great Britain could neither 
cut adrift from, Europe nor disarm: we could not carry out 
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our Locarno obligations unless we were armed (November 
ist). By standing by Locarno we could guarantee peace 
“fot a generation ” (November zīst), and it concluded a 
leader (November 29th) by supporting the “ picturesque 
- wisdom ” of the aged Lord Carson, who said “ I am a man 
of peace, but with a strong Navy.” 

The Daily Telegraph, during the same period, took every - 
opportunity to emphasise England’s military weakness and to 
urge an increase in arms. Major Turner, its aviation 
correspondent, and Mr. Hector Bywater, its naval corre- 
spondent, have shared the honours between them. Curiously’ 
enough, Mr. Bywater’s conclusions from the naval 
manœuvres were similar to those of the Daily Mails special 
correspondent. One of the contending fleets had no air- 
craft, the other no submarines : “ The fact that this unrealistic 
arrangement has had to be made indicates very forcibly the 
navy’s shortage of these two powerful weapons ” (October 
6th). Earl Beattie’s speech on Trafalgar Day was the 
ptincipal feature of the issue of October 20th. We had not 
enough men to man our ships and too small a navy to be 
“an attractive ally ” or to guarantee our -rade routes. Great 
emphasis was laid on Lord Lloyd’s starement that: “ The 
leaders of every party have preached pacifism. ‘They forget 
that when Nelson expected every man tc do his duty he aid 
not expect every man to do his duty by Geneva or the League 
of Nations. Their first duty was to their country.” Head- 
lines which illustrate policy include: “ Premier defends our 
peace policy ” (November 14th, on which dare also appeared 
an article dealing with the Soviet’s boasted air strength), 
“ Britain forced to build bigger cruisers ” (as a result of the 
United States building programme, November 15th), “ We 
have disarmed to the very bedrock” (Lord Hailsham, 
November 18th) and on Novembér zoth, “ Britain’s starved 
Air Force a real peril’ (with an article by Major Turner). 
On November 24th and 30th the authority of Mr. Hector 
Bywater and Lord Londonderry was invoked to show that 
we were the only Power that had disarmed on sea or land, 
_ and that since other Powers had not fulfilled their obligations, 
Great Britain must, unless there was general disarmament, 
have more cruisers and submarines, put an end to one-sided 
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air disarmament, and never again permit the service estimates 
in the Budget to be cut down on the plea that discussions 
wete still proceeding at Geneva. 

It will be seen that this campaign began on the extreme 
right and was taken up by one paper after another until, by 
the beginning of December, the conservative press was 
singing, at least on this one point that Britain must arm, in 
complete unison. After warning us in the Observer (November 
26th) that he was henceforward only going to be concerned 
with facts and eschew the mummery and flummery of words, 
Mr. Garvin came out, on December 3rd, with the full- 
blooded statement that “ air parity has become the most vital 
of national necessities. We can only attain it by levelling 
up. ... Last- Wednesday’s debate marked an epoch in our 
affairs For the first time one drastic truth was recognised.” 
. . . Though “sea power remains essential to our lives,” it 
can never again be our “ sure shield” because in an air age 
Britain had ceased to be an island and become “the most 
vulnerable of nations’ We must restore the air power 
which we had allowed to diminish at the end of the war; 
“ inferiority of any kind had got to be wiped clean out.” 

“We must be second to none in the air... We require not another 
hundred machines, but a thousand. That is the new irreducible 
minimum. No level thinker can deny it....The Vaca ie of 
reducing income tax necessarily disappears. The body of payers 
will grimly agree.....The influence of this country will be 
powerfully raised. That influence never will be used for 
aggression. This the whole world knows....Doubtless, to 
speak frankly, there is no longer such a thing as defence proper 
for any country. That in case of conflict the very entrails of each 
would be devastated by the air arm—this may do more than 
anything to bring about the end of war in Europe. This realism 
may be more powerful than idealism....” 
‘ KONGSLEY MARTIN. 
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Some ForeriGN Booxs 


PART from Nazi works the publication of political 
books has almost ceased in Germany, but there are 
plenty of the former. The personalities of the first 
Nazi cabinet form the subject -of Hiter regiert 

(Mittler: pp.114) by Hans Wendt, an undistinguished 
work, full iP laudation and quite uncritical, but useful as 
supplying a certain amount of information regarding less 
known people like Gereke, Krosigk, and the enigmatical 
Blomberg. There is more substance in F. T. Hart’s Alfred 
Rosenberg, which not only supplies a full but discreet 
biography, but quotes so copiously that there is almost no 
need to read the originals. Thus one can have as much 
as one needs of the “ Myth of the Twentieth Century,” 
one of the formative books of Nazi-tsm, though not so 
popular as the Wesen, Grundsaetge und Ziele der NSDAP 
(Boepple, Munich: pp. 48) of which a new edition has been 
issued, a spitited commentary on the Nazi programme, but 
a not very successful attempt to put content into it. 

Of much greater interest ate two books which in their way 
ate also commentaries on the Nazi programme. The first 
is called Hlochschule fuer Politik der NSDAP: Ein Leitfaden 
(.ehmann, Munich : pp. 211), which consists of a series of 
papers by the staff of the Bochum Hochschule for iraining 
sige ig Nazis to be “leaders ” of the people. It is edited 

y the Reichstag member, Joseph Wagner, and one of the 
heads of the Hochschule, Alfred Beck. Herr Wagner describes 
Nazi aims in politics with much rhetoric and little definiteness 
with special reference to the favourite panacea of “ leader- 
ship,” and Dr. Beck follows, explaining the relations of 
(Nazi) philosophy to (Nazi) politics and the true nature of 
education—* the educational question is 2 political business. . 
all education today must be political education to assure the 
life of the cemmunity and so the life of the irfdividual.” As 
there is only Bolshevik science at Moscow so there is only 
Nazi science in Germany. T then discuss the race 
question, its Senay Saree goes ases and the racial significance 
of eatly German history ; a lawyer explains that law is not 
a counterpoise to, but an instrument of, the geverning party, 
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while thete is an interesting essay, naturally the longest, on 
“the psychology and practice of propaganda.” There are 
also economic essays which ate only harping on very old 
strings, the duty of the worker, the evils Of Marxism,” and 
the breaking of the “ interest slavery.” 

The second book is wholly economic—Der National- 
soziale Revolution: Der Losung der Arbeiterfrage (Lehmann : 
pp. 208) by Gustav Hartz-who rather disarms the ctitic by 
confessing that it is “wholly intuitive.’ It may be; it 
certainly is written in a high state of excitement and is a 
sustained denunciation of “ Marxism,” which has ruined the 
worker and made him non-German, of the gold standard, of 
the evils of urbanisation and the depopulation of the country- 
side, of unemployment which is conceived as an active definite 
force, and of the Versailles treaty which apparently is 
responsible for alt the others. With the exception of support 
for Hitler there does not appear to be any remedy suggested. 
The whole problem of capital and labour apparently is to be 
solved by a mystical “leadership.” Industry will be guided 
by “leaders ” whose complete virtue will be recognised by 
the worker who, like them, will abandon all idea of private 
gain and work in co-operation for the good of Germany. 
They will work in security, too, for all foreign goods, except 
essential raw materials, will be barred with the result that 
not only will there be no unemployment, but wages will be 
higher all round! There is not the slightest sign that the 
author has any sense of political or economic realities. He 
lives in a Nazi dream world with all the staff of the Bochum 
- Hochschule, except the gentleman who writes on propaganda. 
In themselves both books are worthless ; they are invaluable 
to anyone who wants to know the intellectual bases of 
Nazi-ism and the sort of “leader” it can employ, and they 
ought to be studied here even if both ate just a long series of 
unproved and often unprovable assertions, forcibly expressed 
by the loud.spgaker methods already used by Joshua. 

On the same lines, but of much more substance and 
with evidence of really serious preliminary study, are two 
books by the latest Nazi minister, R. Walther Darré—Das 
Bauerntum als Lebensquell der nordischen Rasse and Neuadel aus 
Blut und Boden (Lehmann: pp. 475 and 232). The longer is 
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the historical basis of the shorter and sets out to show at 
enormous length that the “ Nordic” race—wiser than his 
colleagues Herr Darré tries to avoid “Aryan,” though he 
likes “ Indo-Germanic ’—was not a race of nomads but a 
settled peasantry, and that it is that fact that distinguishes 
the race and gives it importance. The proof occupies nearly 
all the book and the evidence includes impartially the works 
of Tacitus, veterinary surgeons, Ihering, Eduard Meyer and 
Gunther, the Icelandic poets, and the obServations of scores 
of students who—if one may judge from the English 
observations—did not err on the side of accuracy, but who 
are all apparently of equal authority with Tacitus. Much of 
it, especially the arguments from animal breeding, is very 
interesting and often suggestive, though not always of what 
Heir Darré intends, but it does not take one very far 
practically, except to the assertion thar a “ Nordic” race 
degenerates when it loses its peasantry. The problem, 
therefore, is to save and restore the peasantry by methods 
explained, though not very clearly, in the smaller work. 
Here there are some really constructive suggestions though 
. the world of illusion still obtrudes—some of Herr Darré’s 
peasants ate scarcely real or he had the good luck only to 
encounter choice specimens. 

The characteristic of a “ Nordic” race is an aristocracy 
settled on the land. There is no such aristocracy in Germany 
now,.so one must be created by securing the position of true 
peasants still left and the settlement of chosen persons, 
ex-soldiers for instance, on the land. ‘The land must be in 
their definite’ possession and pass to a selected son by 
inheritance, sons not inheriting constituting a “ gentry” class 
from which can be recruited the chief servants and “ leaders ” 
of the state. The line thus begun will be kept pure by stringent 
marriage regulations and prosperous by the practical recog- 
nition of the economic priority of the landed “ aristocracy.” 
The argument is well set out, but the difficulties are not 
Po faced and are side-tracked by disquisitions, borrowed 

om Herr Darré’s experiences as a student of breeding, on 
marriage and heredity, child-bearing and inheritance, social 
distinctions, de-urbanisation, and the like. But there.is some 
solid thinking in the book and, as the work of a leader who 
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swung the peasants over to Hitlerism, it deserves to be taken 
seriously. Although the present aristocracy has effectually 
put a stop to land distribution experiments for the moment, 
it is more than likely that Herr Darré will be able yet to put 
some of his theories to the test of practice. Perhaps the 
fairest ctiticism of both books is to say that it is the author 
rather than the contents that makes them important. 

Among the Bochum teachers is a certain Col. Kircheim 
who exalts the excellencies of conscription and condemns 
ange but carefully avoids discussing the issues raised by 

azi demands for re-atrmament. Some of these issues at 
least are discussed in a very important study by Gunter 
Nickolaus—Dise Milizfrage in Deutschland von 1848 bis 1933 
(Junker und Duennhaupt: pp. 196). The first part is a 
survey of the controversy over the nature of the German 
army before the war—a vety interesting and heavily 
documented study. The second part, the more immediately 
important, is devoted to the controversy since the war which 
is intimately connected with rearmament and the Nazi 
demand for a national army. The question is of international 
interest since France’s demand at Geneva for the establish- 
ment of militias. A militia was advocated by Seeckt with 
the proviso, of course, that the Reichswehr was to be retained. 
' But, as Herr Nickolaus points out, the characteristics of a 
militia are the absence of cadres and a staff, which makes it 
putely a defensive army. So the militia system is definitely 
rejected by the Nazis who want conscription of the old kind. 
But even here there is division for, while the soldiers for the 
most part think an army cannot be big enough, the politicians 
ate hostile to — socialists and the like to enjoy 
the privilege of serving their country—a very interesting 
point of view. All the recent literature is surveyed and the 
author concludes that, if Germany has a free choice in the 
matter, a militia system will not be considered. This is a 
most conscientious and topical study, and it ought to be read 
here. 

In none of these books is recent history really dealt with. 
It is, of course, now being re-written to Nazi orders and one 
may confidently expect a good deal of it to follow the lines 
of Gottfried Zarnow’s Gefesselte Justiz im two volumes 
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(Lehmann: pp. 188 and vi., 178), which contain long and - 
passionately denunciatory accounts of the famous corruption 
cases under the Republic like the Boss, Sklarz and Barmat- 
scandals and cases against the “patriots” like the Magdeburg 
and Leipzig trials. They are as fascinating to read as an 
Edgar Wallace and certainly have some of that writet’s 
- characteristic qualities. In them republican justice is repre- 
sented as serving the ends of scoundrelly financiers and 
corrupt politicians—all, of course, Social Democrats. That 
there was corruption it is true, but it did not exist on anything 
like the scale Herr Zarnow alleges. Still much of the official 
evidence makes nasty teading and, were his political bias not 
so apparent, Herr Zarnow might have deserved well of the 
Republic. As it was, he was persecuted and his books now 
ate not only a success, but the source from which many of 
the German defenders of Nazi-ism.in the British press draw 
their material. To the critical reader, however, he spoils his 
case by savage exaggeration and bitterness. When the 
legitimate prosecution of murder gangs can seriously be 
desctibed as a struggle against patriotism, it is difficult to 
accept Herr Zernow as an impartial historian even against 
Barmat. 

The legislative achievement of the new regime can now be 
studied in half-a-dozen collections of laws and decrees, but 
with greater ease and possibly greater profit in a series 
published by Heymann called Das Recht des nationalen 
Revolution of which eight numbers have so far reached me. 
In these, Dr. F. Medicus deals with the “ Programm der 
Reichsregierung und Ermaechtigungsgesetz”* (pp. 22); Dr. 
G. Kaisenberg with the “‘ Gleichschaltung der Laender mit 
dem Reich” (pp.20); Prof. C. Schmidt with “ Das 
Reichsstatthaltergesetz ” Op .24); Dr. H. Seel with the 
“ Erneuerung des Be ain EE 2 (pp. 4o), “ Die 
Neuordoung des Beamtentechts” (pp. 52) and (with Dr. 
A. B. Krause) “ Der Behoerdenangestellte jm Neuen Reich ” 
(pp. 36); Dr. Joachim Haupt with the “‘ Neuordnung im 
Schulwesen und Hochschulwesen” (pp. 24) while Prof. 
Koellreutter deals with “ Die nationale Revolution und die 
Reichsreform ” (pp. 20). The plan of each is to introduce 
the salient laws on these topics with 2 short introduction 
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and commentary which brings into relief not so much the 
details as the principles on which they are based. Thus on 
the question of the civil service Dr. Seel explains that a 
national state must have a civil service that is profoundly 
identified -with it. That was why Herr Hitler proceeded to a 
“ renovation of the civil service,’ which amounted to 
“ purification ” and why the clauses against non-Aryans etc., 
ate justified. Dr. Haupt explains the school laws which limit 
the education of non-Aryans and introduces National 
Socialism into the curricula as a means of securing that 
the youth of the nation will learn at once to co-operate in 
the consolidation of the national state. Like his colleagues 
of Bochum he-states that the true aim of education is a 
political one, and in education as in politics only national 
socialist ideas are valid. Dr. Medicus explains that no national 
state could be developed with the Weimar Constitution in 
force, simply on “technical grounds.” Not only did the 
national revolution demand new constitutional laws, but it 
settled the form which such-laws should take as may be seen 
by the promptness with which changes were made and with 
which German unity (dealt with by Dr. Kaisenberg) was 
- realized. Prof. Koellreutter sums up the situation by saying 
that the hallmark of the old constitution was lack of leader- 
ship. The leadership supplied by Herr Hitler has created a 
unified Germany which only needs the Anschluss for com- 
pletion: The commentaries vaty from the enthusiasm of 
Herr Haupt to what is something like embarassment on the 
part of a veteran jutist like Dr. Koellreutter, but they have 
all the same curious insistence on “ renovation”? and the 
“new Germany” as if both somehow were completely 
superior to any idea of law whatsoever. The laws themselves _ 
are well worth studying line by line and from that point o 
view these little brochures are excellent. i 
For expressions of non-Nazi opinion we have to go 
outside Germany. *T'wo books have been issued by the exiles. 
The first, Hiter der Eroberer (Malik-Verlag, Vienna: pp. 48), 
by an exiled and anonymous German politician, at whose 
identity one could make a good guess, is described as “ the 
debunking of a legend,” the legend being that of the Hitler 
who boldly seized power. It is an account of the intrigues 
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of the ruling Junker clique who, having got at the President, 
made him get rid of the “ Bolshevik ” Bruening, established 
an atistoctatic cabinet, cleared Schleicher out of the way 
when he sought to be a patliamentary general, and, finally, 
seeing the Nazi menace to their rule, smuggled Hitler in by 
the back door and to all’ intents and purposes still control 
the government of Germany. It is a bitzer book and fiercely 
critical of Hindenburg—though not so critical as was 
Goering before the smuggling in of Hitler was carried out 
with the President’s connivance. It is, one feels, a little 
unfair to a rather simple old gentleman who trusted the 
leaders of a party who had never considered anything save 
their own class interests, but it is an insportant contribution 
to history. It explains much that seems incomprehensible, 
and shows very plainly who are the real rulers of Germany, 
even explaining partially the failure of the democracy to resist, 
for the intrigue was so simply and cleverly conducted that 
no one knew exactly what ought to be resisted until it was 
too late. It has already been widely used in English books 
and one hopes for a much fuller and better E 
account from the same pen. f l 
The second is Ney Paih ! Faschismus oder Sozialismus 
erlapsanstalt “‘ Graphia,” Karlsbad: pp. 64) by a German 
ocialist who nas had tbe courage to remain in the trenches 
on the home front. It is the most heartening thing that has 
so far come out of Nazi Germany. It is a very frank, very 
critical and very honest examination of the causes of the 
Socialist collapse. 


R. T. CLARK. 
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THE ANrI-SLUM CAMPAIGN By Sm E. D. Simon. 
(205 + vill. pp. Longmans, Green €” Co. 2s. 6d.) 


IR ERNEST SIMON is rendering a si service to 
Ses community in concentrating his remarkable capacities 
Aon the Housing question. He is an engineer controlling 
a large business; he has been Lord Mayot of Manchester, 

a Councillor of the same city for many years and Chairman 
of the Housing Committee; he has been a member of 
Parliament and Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
‘Health; above all, he has shown unusual ability to observe 
and interpret social phenomena in a constructive manner : 
thus he brings an exceptionally wide training and experience 
to the difficult and laborious task of working out the best 
way to rid the nation of the disgusting plague spots which 
we call the slums. Sir Ernest imposes upon himself in this 
book a self-denying ordinance not to spend time on eloquent 
appeals concerning the need for abolishing the slums. He 
accepts the need as proved and proceeds to deal mainly with 
the nature of the problem and ways and means of solving it. 
The first part of the book contains a useful and illumin- 
ating account of the national housing effort which has been 
made during the past fifteen years. The fact which emerges 
most clearly from this is the remarkable foresight and ability 
of Mr. Wheatley in this sphere as compared with any other 
Minister of Health. Sir Ernest is highly critical of the 
Greenwood Act, the Housing branch of the Ministry of 
Health, and, above all, the policy of Sir Hilton Young, the 
e Minister, which he has no difficulty in showing is 
atuous and ill-conceived. It will be remembered that duning 
the war of 1914-18 the more unintelligent of our Generals 
and War Officespuadits believed that the campaign could and 
should be won by killing Germans, whereas in fact is was 
essentially a war of attrition. Similarly, the policy of the 
last Labour Government and the National Ministries has been 
to attack the slums by pulling down slum dwellings. The 
effect of this must inevitably be to intensify overcrowding 
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and bad conditions elsewhere, and the author proves with 
irresistible force and a vast array of ev-dence that the correct 
method of procedure is to wage a wer of attrition on the 
slums by building so many houses available at rents within 
the capacity of their inhabitants that the slums will be starved 
of occupants. They can then, as a secord step, be demolished. 

The notion that the efforts at presert being waged against 
the slums can possibly be successful is demonstrated to be 
almost nonsensical: it isa mere nibble at the problem in 
view of the withdrawal of the Wheatley subsidy and the 
reliance on private building which nas been substituted. 
Sir Ernest contends that in order to house the population of 
England and Wales in good houses we require an additional 
6 million dwellings, a task offering steady employment to 
the building trade for thirty years on the production of 
200,000 houses each year. There is a large existing demand 
for houses at 12/- a week rent—an economic figure at present 
prices—and at least a further million zo be let at about 7/- 
with the aid of a subsidy. The very minimum programme that 
we can afford to put in hand is for the construction of 100,000 
municipal houses a year, half to be let at 12/- and half at an 
average of 7/~-. The only practical way in which such a - 
programme can be financed is by means of a-system of 
differential rents, whereby the rent charged to ex-slum 
dwellers is made to vary inversely with the size of the family. 
The author has already put forward this scheme in a previous 
book entitled How to Abolish the Slus, but unfortunately 
it was virtually ignored. 

The present volume is a short ard succinct statement, 
but it is remarkably comprehensive arc illuminating on the 
economic, administrative and technical aspects of the subject. 
The one serious omission is the absence of any consideration 
of the building industry beyond the mere numbers employed 
in it. Sir Ernest is apparently satisted with the present 
organizatioa and past conduct of the industry—a satisfaction 
it is difficult to share ; and he discusses zhe important question 
of direct labour in a summaty and not wholly accurate 
manner (page 76). 

There is clearly an overwhelming need for a Royal 
Commission on Housing. It'is equally clear that Sir Ernest ` 
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Simon would make a highly effective chairman, although it 
is probable that if a commission were set up a retired judge, 
utterly ignorant of the subject, would be invited to preside, 
since it has now become the tradition that only persons who 
know nothing about a question can be regarded as sufficiently 
“impartial”? to be asked to enquire into it. Be that as it 
may, one has serious doubts as to whether we can hope to 
improve the condition of the country if the skill and know- 
ledge of men of the type of Sir Ernest Simon cannot be woven 
into the fabric of our public life in an executive capacity. 
Wittram A. Rosson. 


THe CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE British Emere, Vol. VI. 
Part 1.—Australia; Part Il—New Zealand. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 


HESE two excellent volumes are a credit to British 

| scholarship, and it is peculiarly satisfactory to note 
that, except for three chapters and one section of a 
fourth chapter, they are the work of Australian and 

New Zealand hands. They reinforce the impression, conveyed 
by the Canada volume, of the vigour and maturity of historical, 
political, and economic studies in the overseas Empire, and 
are themselves notable monuments of the culture of the two 
Dominions with which the last chapter in each volume 
deals. One of their many general merits is that their writers 
throughout discuss the development of the two Dominions 
as part of the wider entity of the British Commonwealth. 
The Australian volume starts with a discussion of the 
geographical factors in Australasian development by Professor 
Taylor, the leading authority in this field. His theme is 
familiar to us from his — writings, but the admirable 
balance and concision of his present survey invest it with an` > 
acceptable freshness. Wisely, he refrains from estimates of 
population-bearing — He has a particularly effective 
paragraph on page 6, in which he points out that, geo- 
graphioally, “....no part of Australia resembles at all 
closely the original homeland of the British.” New Zealand, 
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on the other hand, despite notable topographical differences, 
does bear such a resemblance. In this reminder of Professor 
Taylor’s there is much guidance for the student of the 
somewhat divergent development of these two British 
countries. 

Dr. Grenfell Price’s chapter on “ Experiments in Colon- 
isation ” is a most valuable piece of work. Its theme, like 
that of the first chapter, is well-worn, but Dr. Price handles 
his material with dexterity and brings out well the mixture 
of political and economic ideas which provec the basis of the 
Australian colonisation schemes. There are valuable data 
concerning the actual capital brought into Australia by the 
different classes of settlers, and no studeat of Imperial history 
will fail to notice the Elizabethan atmospher2 of some of the 
eatlier Australian settlement with the participation therein 
of big financiers and the landed and yeoman as well as the 
labouring classes. 

Some half-a-dozen chapters deal with the introduction of 
responsible government into Australia, and with the con- 
stitutional and political development -of the country. ‘The - 
names of Sir R. Garran, who writes on the federation move- 
ment, Sir W. Harrison Moore (the working of the Con- 
stitution), Professor Hancock (The Commonwealth), and 
Professor Bailey, whose subject is Se2lfgovernment from 
1860 up to the Federation, are sufficient guarantee for the 
‘adequacy with which these all-important tcpics are treated. 
The series of chapters from XVIL. to XX. treat of Australia 
and the Empire and Australia during the war. The creative 
part played by the Imperial Conference in the evolution of 
the modern British Commonwealth is becoming more and 
more widely appreciated, both here and in the ovetseas 
parts of the Empire, and these chaptezs will do much to 
stimulate the further growth of this appreciation. They 
show, from the Australian side, of course, how problems of 
the first magnitude in inter-Imperial relations have been 
successfully solved by the Conference, and it is surely not 
unreasonable to infer, from our experience, that existing, 
equally formidable problems will also be solved in due 
course. The part played by Australia in this great formative 
process is well brought ‘out. 
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Professors Shann and Copland deal with the specifically 
economic themes—although much economic information is 
scattered throughout the book—and this is tantamount to 
saying that there is not a single superfluous line in the pages 
devoted to ‘Australian economics, and that every judgment 
has behind it the validity conferred by the authority of 
these two writers. Professor Copland on the post-war 
economic position is a model of compressed clarity, and 
the only regret is that he occupies so little space. A critic 
might object that Professor S occupies too much of 
his space with the great squatter versus agriculturist theme, 
and that more time might have been given to tariff questions, 
public borrowings, and labour problems. But such an 
objection would be unreasonable. Professor Shann observes 
a just balance, because the question of the big landholdets is 
still a live issue today, as we know from the never-ceasing 
controversy over the Commonwealth Land Tax, and a 
mistaken policy in this matter would be of vitally serious 
import for Australia. Professor Shann’s discussion is 
altogether admirable. 

The New Zealand volume is slight in bulk as compated 
with the Australian, but its merits are of equal weight. 
The Maories and their problems and troubles, occupy a 
large ae of the book—as is only fair—and give it an indi- 
ei a flavour. The story of Maori and “ Pakeha ” intet- 
course after the last Maoti war in the sixties, is the brightest 
in the whole history of the dealings of white men with 
coloured races anywhere in the world. Mr. Morrell breaks 
much new ground in his chapter on the Constitution and the 
Provinces and students of Imperial history will find it a 
mine of new and suggestive information. Almost the best 
part of both volumes is formed by Professor J. B. Condliffe’s 
two chapters on “ Economic Development ” and “ Political 
Parties and State Experiments.” e latter gives us the 
best self-contained account of labour problems and conditions 
in New Zealand which has hitherto appeared. 

J. COATMAN. 
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THE INTELLIGENT Man’s Way ro Prevent War. By SIR 
Norman ANGELL and others. &Ædited by LEONARD 


Wooir. (Gollancz. 55.) 


“ intelligent man,” to whom this book is addressed, 
| has lately een Shewing his desire for peace in 
unmistakable language. Unfortunately, mere desires 
seem likely to avail him nothing, and, despite him, the 
prospects of war almost hourly increase. It is even possible 
that the knowledge of his state of mind may encourage wat- 
mongers abroad a allowing them to leave him out of their 
calculations. Nearer home the effect is more complicated. 
Statesmen whose policies appear to be leading directly 
towards conflict proclaim vociferously their will to peace, and 
complain when they find that the “intelligent man” is 
readier to judge them by results than by intentions. 

If only this will to peace were enough! Some of our 
political leaders do make a genuine attempt to re-examine 
the foundations of international policy. ey arrive at one 
of two possible conclusions, according as they stress the 
completeness or inadequacy of existing organisation to prevent 
war. They first assert the sanctity of treaties, saying in 
deference to national pride “‘ What we have signed we will 
adhere to,” even while in the next sentence they will explain— 
in deference to national cowardice—that we outselves remain 
the judge of what duties our signature implies. The second, 
while they remind us that this elasticity in interpretation 
enables us to carry out, as well as to avoid, moral obligations, 
also admir that such machinery for peace calls for improvement 
in order to become effective. The more the “ intelligent 
man ” thinks out and is ready to support improvement where 
necessary, the less of this confusion will there be between 
those who simply desite peace and those who know how to 
secute it. The great merit of this book is that it does attempt 
to analyse the actual state of international otganisation. l 

In the last two years the League has failed to deal with 
one major international problem after another. The first 
information, therefore, for which one looks is an explanation 
of the causes which brought about this failure, and an 
indication of the way in which it is leading the authotities 
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to seek appropriate remedies. With the explanation we may 
be satisfied, but no one can regard the consideration given to 
concrete methods of possible improvement as adequate. It 
may be said that now, with the world engulfed in a wave of 
nationalism, is the wrong time 'to propose definite and well- 
thought-out methods a advance. It may be all right, as 
Professor Gilbert Murray seems to suggest, that we should 
wait for the ebb of the tide; but what if we should then 
discover that it has drawn civilisation back with it? Can we 
do nothing today but aver, as Lord Cecil does, that “ it is 
too eatly yet to say in which direction the next advance (in 
diminishing national sovereignty) must be made”? Would 
it not be better if he asked “ is it too later” Must we await 
“ the requisite change in social ethic and education” ? If so 
it would seem—at least from Sir Norman Angell’s interesting 
chapter on “ Educational and Psychological Factors ”—that 
we might as well abandon the task at once, for disaster will 
have intervened long before. And in another sentence Lord 
Cecil himself tells us that we cannot afford to wait for all 
countries to become pacific or socialist, “‘ for the need is too 
utgent.” Yet here he reminds us again that “the great 
experiment cannot succeed if there is no growth of that 
“sincere intention to observe ‘international obligations’ of 
which the Covenant speaks.” What justification is there for 
the hope that such a growth will take place? Does not the 
House of Commons reserve its most hearty cheers for the 
assertion by the Foreign Secretary~that Locarno commits us 
to nothing in which we do not ourselves voluntarily acquiesce? 
The League of Nations will prevent war “ only if its powerful 
members have a sincere will to make it operate.” With that 
view its inaction over Japan must force us to agree. Are we 
to be content then with the hope that a change of heart will 
take place between this crisis and the next among at least all 
its powerful members, that such a change will happen not in 
this country oply, but in every country the vote of which can 
prevent the unanimity of the Council of the League? Or 
should we have written down that what is necessary is not a 5 
change of heart but a conformity of political and economic™ 
interest? If, for instance, commercial conflict between 
- “England and-Japan had developed a little earlier would we 
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then have been more ready to honour our moral and legal 
obligations to “preserve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity ” of China? Because if that is what we 
should say, then we must have not only a “ sincere intention 
to observe,” but an immediate economic advantage in - 
adhering to, what we have signed. And if we must rely 
upon such accidents as these, is there is every reason not 
for pious hopes, but for planning the means by which decision 
can be removed from a unanimous Council unable to act 
apainst an aggressor to which one or other of its members 
may feel itself socially or economically bound. Actually the 
League “is steadily nibbling at the doctrine of the absolute 
sovereignty of states,” as Lord Cecil says, and as Mr. Arnold- 
Forster rightly explains by pointing to the services performed 
by the League to its members in technical co-operation and 
expert assistance. But is not the need “too urgent ” for this 
nibbling to satisfy ? : 

The only criticism which one can make of the actual 
organisation of this book is that Professor Laski’s chapter on 
“The Economic Foundations of Peace,” might have been 
put at the beginning and Mr. C. M. Lloyd’s on “ The Problem 
of Russia ” at the end. The thesis of the first—the economic 
advantages to be obtained from policies that lead to war— 
underlies all the issues discussed. They cannot be properly 
considered except in relation to it, and until the answer is 
given to it, the other issues cannot be solved. The foreign 
policy of Russia is theoretically based on this thesis. When 
the time comes will it be ready to shoulder the burden of its 
international responsibilities? We learn from Mr. Lloyd that 
Russia is “in fact obsessed by the fear of attack from the 
capitalist powers”; but we che learn that “‘ there is as yet 
no warrant for treating” the view that Russia will lose its 
international outlook as “a certainty or even a probability.” 
How far can that outlook be used to build up a world order ? 
Has it any common characteristics with the tendencies of 
development shewn by the League? Surely it is to such 
questions as these that we should be addressing our minds. 


H. R. G. GREAVES. 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR THE WoRLD’s New AGE oF PLENTY. By 
FRED HENDERSON. (Gollancy.) 

F the natural resources of the earth once pass into private 
J| orasi and a landless population grows up, it can 

only live on conditions imposed by the owners. Elaborate 

this thesis in the modern economic system, the owners 
of land and capital must always be the possessors of whatever 
a are achieved by the application of labour to their 
and and capital, and the maintenance rations which they 
deal out as costs of production to labour are paid in respect 
of work incorporated in goods not yet available for con- 
sumption or use. The monetary system is devised so as to 
maintain this dominion of property over the lives and 
activities of the workers. “ The essential monetary procedure 
within this framework is that of issuing money only to 
finance production, ze. to ownership on the security of the 
property rights which have been established over the pro- 
ducing system—instead of as the direct instrument for 
distributing the world’s existing supplies to users and 
consumers. In this way, money gets to its real usage as 
consumets’ purchasing power through the disbursements of 
the producing system—as costs against and therefore claims 
upon the future product” (p. 32). The marketing of goods 
is not a simple distribution of gi are among consumers 
but is “part of the mechanism of the property system,” 
“the key fact about it being that all pene coming into the 
market are already alienated from the community’s right of 
use and ate obtainable by consumers only at a price into 
which those claims of ownetship have been duly entered up 
by the accountancy of the system” (p. 35). I have given 
these salient passages in Mr. Henderson’s own words, because 
I am not quite sure that I understand the weight he attaches 
to his account of the exploitation of labour, as distinguished 
from the generally accepted account of socialists. It is 
undoubtedly true*that tight up to the time oftheir sale to 
consumet-workers, the goods belong to the owning capitalists 
who have taken their “ pulls ” in the shape of rent, interest- 
profit charges at the vatious stages of production, entering 
these charges as costs into the final consumer prices. Some- 
times it seemseas if Mr. Henderson traces all the powers of 
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exploitation to present land ownership. Sometimes his chief 
concern is to rule out the excessive share attributed to bankers 
and other financial operators, as the chief source of plunder. 

His main ee however, is to show how “ the property 
system ” bl the way to that ample provision of comfort 
and leisure for all which the modern technique of production 
could furnish. But I think his conception of the working 
of the “ property system ” needs further exposition and more 
illustration than it here receives. Mr. Henderson writes 
exceedingly well, but here he gives an account of “ exploita- 
tion ” = waich calls for closer concentration upon the part of 
readers than most of them may be prepared or able to give. 

J. A. Hosson. 


BROADCASTING. By HILDA MATHESON. (Butterworth. 25. . 6d.) 
HIS is a new volume in the well-known Home 
| | University Library, and it is the best book on certain 
aspects ‘of broadcasting that we have read. It dis- 
-cusses the problems and possibilities of broadcasting 
as a social institution. Miss Matheson is peculiarly well fitted 
to undertake this difficult and delicate task. As a director 
of Talks in the British Broadcasting Corporation, she saw 
for a considerable time the ‘ape of programme buildin 
from inside the machine. No one who has ever criticise 
that machine and then heard his criticisms discussed (and 
often demolished) by those who are responsible for the 
programmes can doubt that inside knowledge in this case is 
invaluable. Miss Matheson however has the additional 
advantage of possessing a singularly impartial mind, as this 
book shows, so that she can use her knowledge without 
allowing it to impose upon her a bureaucratic or “ official ” 
point of view. 

Her book is short, but extraordinarily tight-packed -with 
material. She begins with a chapter on the history of the 
beginnings Of broadcasting and the geferal lines of its 
development in America and Europe. Here we are at once 
brought up against one of the great problems of organisation : 
should the service be organised, as it is in the United States, 
by great commercial corporations relying for revenue and 
profit largely upon advertisers, or should it be organised 
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monopolistically as a “ public service ” from which advertis- 
ing is wholly or mainly excluded? The second chapter 
touches upon the international relations between the various 
broadcasting services and the—at present—insoluble problem 
of apportioning wave-lengths ; it also contains an extremely 
interesting discussion of the staffing of a broadcasting service. 
Of the chapters which follow the most important are perhaps 
those which deal with public opinion, with education, and 
with the relations between the state and broadcasting. 
-Mopvern THEORIES oF Law. Being a series of Lectures by 
A. L. GOODHART A. MEYENDORFF, Morris GINSBERG, 
HAROLD Lasxi, Ivor JENNINGS, SIR MAURICE Amos, 
H. LAUCHTERPACHT, B. A, WORTLEY, WILLUM A. 
Rosson, and C. A. W. Mannine. (Oxford University 
Press, 1933. pp. vi., and 229. 85. 6d. nef). 
s HIS book contains the text of ten public lectures 
| delivered at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science” in 1932. It affords a very useful 
‘survey of the more important contributions which 
have been made to the philosophy of jurisprudence during 
the present century, and as such will prove valuable not only 
to academic students of political philosophy, law, and sociol- 
ogy, but to that type of general reader whose bent lies in these 
directions. On the other hand, the survey is not complete, 
not even, so far as it goes, is it systematic. 

The English mind does not seem to turn naturally to 
jurisprudence. Our writers of eminence on the subject could 
counted on the fingers of both hands, and in modetn 
` times, they seem to have beén increasingly scarce. Yet we 
ate only too ready to ignore important foreign work. A 
from the valuable Great Jurists of the World, a volume which 
now begins to date, there seems to be no general survey of 
the main contributions of the great jurists to the body of 
legal thought, though valuable summaries and €riticisms of 
some modern writers are contained in the works of Vino- 

adoff and Allen. The present volume will do something to 
| the gap. 

The eae are for the most part in non-technical— 
indeed in “ readable ”—language ; they give the broad effect 
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of the teaching of the writers with whom they are concerned 
and ate therefore more suitable for elementary students, or 
general readers, than for advanced workers in the subject. 
Even to many of the latter, however, they cannot fail to 
ptovide new points of view and a fresh and invigorating 
stimulus to further work. 

Professor Goodhart contributes the first lecture on 
“Some American Interpretations of Law” and is almost 
entirely concerned with the neo-realists, such as Gray, Frank, 
Cook, and Green, who look for law simply in the isolated 
decisions and actions of those who are concerned with the 
management of disputes. He contrasts their conceptions 
with the outlook of a more influential American lawyer, 
Judge Cardozo, who represents the classical tradition. . 

Dr. Meyendorff contributes a thoughtful account of the 
work of Leo Pettazycki, for many years Professor in St. 
Petersburg and later at Warsaw. His attempt to find the 
basis of law in psychological reactions has not perhaps 
received the attention which it deserves. At the time when 
Petrazycki’s main work was done, psychological technique 
had not reached a very advanced stage and further results 
can no doubt be expected on his lines. His theories perhaps 
originated in his studies of Kant. To Stammler, however, 
it was reserved to make a detailed application of the Kantian `. 
philosophy to jurisprudence. The Idea of Justice, which is 
perhaps the central feature of his teaching, is typically 
Kantian, and like much of Kant’s philosophy is not easy for 
the layman—though Professor Ginsberg’s exposition could 
hardly be made more simple. 

The important part played by French thinkers in recent 
jurisprudential developments is indicated by the fact that no 
less than thtee lecturers have chosen French jurists for their 
themes. Professor Laski’s exposition of the teaching of 
M. Duguit, that original and stimulating mind, is well-known. 
There is th his lecture a valuable elément of criticism 
Pe on the thesis of “social solidarity’) which is 
lacking in some of the others, and which makes one wish for 
a little less brevity ; the place, for instance, of syndicalism in 
Duguit’s teaching is hardly more than indicated. Both 
Hauriou and the Institutionalists, whose conceptions of law 
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are well described by Mr. Jennings, and also Gény, who finds 
in Mr. Wortley a charmingly sympathetic exponent, have all 
been influenced by Duguit, and yet their work may not 
unfairly be.described as essentially catholic in outlook. 

Kelsen, though born at Prague and for long Professor at 
Vienna, is perhaps the most important figure among present- 
day German jurists—though no doubt he would be denied 
by the present rulers of the Reich. His unitarian conception 
of law, however, should appeal to rulers of a totalitarian 
state. His teaching of this “pure theory ” is not easy, and 
Dr. Lauchterpacht is to be congratulated on the clear way 
in which he brings out its essentials. 

Roscoe Pound, the only modern Anglo-Saxon jurist of 
importance hardly seems of the same intellectual calibre as 
the others, despite a very sympathetic account of his 
sociological jurisprudence by Sir Maurice Amos. 

Finally, one is rather surprised to find lectures on Maine 
and Austin. Why these nineteenth-century writers should 
have been included is not made plain, and it is a pity that 
something like a fifth of the book is devoted to Professor 
Manning’s laboured, if at times brilliant, defence of Austin. 
Maine is perhaps more nearly related to modern thought, 
and one is certainly glad to have Dr. Robson’s reflections on 
his place therein. R. S. T. CHORLEY. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1932. By ARNOLD J. 

TOYNBEE. (Oxford University Press and Milford. 245.) 
DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1932. Edited by 
Jonn W. Waeexer-Bennerr. (Oxford University Press 

and Milford. 205.) 

HESE two volumes, issued under the auspices of the 
| Royal Institute of International Affairs, maintain the 
high standard of their predecessors. As Mr. Toynbee 
rematks in his preface, 1932 was a year of comparative 
“ quiescence and “torpidity.” In 1931 and 1938 the pace at 
which the world was moving to ruin or barbarism was 
terrifying ; duting 1932 the pace distinctly slackened. This 
has enabled Mr. Toynbee to revert to the normal method of 
dealing’ with international affairs in his survey, namely, to 
“ concentrate upon the external relations of different countries 
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with one another, instead of going deeply into the internal 
affairs of the countries that were playing the leading roles.” 
Treated in this way the events of 1932 fall into five 

divisions, of which four are of major importance. There is 
first the economic crisis. This is dealt with by Mr. H. V. 
Hodson under two main headings: (1) Tariffs and wees 
control, and (2) debts and defaults. The second is the 

uestion of reparations and war debts; here Mr. R. J. 

topford deals with the German and Mr. Jules Menken with 
the non-German reparations. Part IM. is devoted to the 
question of disarmament ; it necessarily consists of an account 
of the work of the Disarmament Conference from its first 
plenary session on February 2nd until the end of the year. 
It is a sorry story. Not less sorry is the story told in Part V., 
the Far East, for here Mr. Toynbee deals with the Japanese 
operations in Manchuria and Shanghai, the erection of 
“ Manchukuo,” and the success of Japan in preventing any 
action by the League. Finally, in Part IV. we are given an 
extraordinarily useful account of the relations between 
Germany and Poland, Poland and Danzig, and Germany and 
Lithuania, during the period from 1926 to 1932. 

The documents in Mr. Wheeler-Bennetts’ volume are 

admirably chosen. They relate to reparations and war debts, 
disarmament, and the Sino-Japanese question. 
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THE PEOPLING OF AUSTRALIA (Further Studies). By Professor 
_K. H. Baner and thirteen other authors. 327 pp. 
oa = University Press and Oxford University Press. 

$. Ód. 

A series i; studies in population problems organised by the 
Victorian branch of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
CAVALIER. LETTERS oF WILLIAM BLUNDELL TO HIS FRIENDS, 

1620-1698. Edited by MARGARET BLUNDELL, 328 pp. 
(Longmans. ros. 6d.) . ° 

Blundell was a Catholic and Royalist who was wounded and 
imprisoned in the Civil War. Towards the end of his life he was tried 
for conspiracy against William IMI., but was acquitted. 

THE Economics OF Human Happiness. By CoLLIN BRrooxs 
31% pp. (Routledge. ros. 6d.) 


The theme is that we suffer from “ over-ozganisation.” 
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THE Private Lerrer Books or Joser Cotter. Edited by 

H. H. Dopwexi. 256 pp. (Longmans. xos. 6d.) 
Throws light on the early history of the East India Company ; Collet 
was Deputy Governor of Bencoolen and Governor of Madras from 

1711 to 1719, the period covered by the letters. 

THe FOUNDATION oF InpustrriaL Srasiuiry. By E. M. 
DALTROFF. 139 pp. (King. 75. 6d.) l 
Argues in favour of a common minimum wage for all industries. 
Brivis PUBLIC UTILITIES AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

By MARSHALL Dirwocx. 349 pp. (Allen č Unwin. 
ros. 6d.) 
An analysis of the development, organisation, management and 
control of public service undertakings in Britain. 

JOHANN Gorres Ficure. By H.C. ENGELBRECHT. 221 pp. 
(King and Colombia University Press. 175. 6d.) 

Deals with Fichte’s political writings and their relation to nationalism. 

Tue Proyecr or A PLANNED Worup. By Louis ANDERSON 
FENN. 72 pp. (Williams € Norgate. 15. and 25. 6d.) 

A socialist’s plea for planning. 

Towarp Liquor Conrrot. By Raymond B. Fosprcx and 
ALBERT L. Scorr. 220 pp. (Harper.) 

The results of a study initiated by Mr. Rockerfeller, Jr. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE Moscow Triat. By G. W. KEETON. 
143 pp. (Black. 55.) 

A study of the legal issues in the trial, by a barrister. 

WALTER RATHENAU. By Counr Harry KESSLER. 400 pp. 
(Howe. 45. 6d.) 

First published in 1929. 

THE Economist IN THE Witness Box. By STEPHEN KING- 
Harr and N. F. Harr. 248 pp. (Nicholson ér Watson. 
6s.) 

The material was originally given in B.B.C. talks. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL INSURANCE AND MINIMUM 
WAGE LEGISLATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. By HELEN F. 
HOMAN. «44% pp. (Houghton Miffin Co., NY. $3.50). 

A study of British social legislation in relation to a minimum standard 

of life. A Hart, Shaffner and Marx prize r 

Tue METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY. By Professor R: D. 

MCKENZIE. 352 pp. (McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 215.) 


A study on metropolitan regions supplementary to the large work 
recently published»entitled Recent Social Trend in the United States. - 
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ORGANIZE THE PEACE WORLD! 
By PROFESSOR ALFRED ZIMMERN 


“ The commonest error in politics is sticking to the carcasses 
of dead policies. . `. We cling to the shred of an old policy after 
it has been torn to pieces, and to the shadow of the shred after the 
rag itself has been torn away. And therefore it is that we are now 
in perplexity.” 


N the October issue of the Political Quarterly Mt. 
Leonard Woolf examined the international situation, as 
it then was, in the light of the declared policy of the 
Labour Party and of the hopes entertained for a new 
world-order after the war; and he regretted that, in face of 
this situation, “the forces of the Left” were “ disunited 
‘and disintegrated.” The course of events in Europe during 
the last six months has certainly given added emphasis both 
to his analysis of existing conditions and to his expression 
of the need for closer co-operation among kindred minds. 
What follows is an attempt to tespond to his suggestion 
in the spirit in which it was made. It is written in the belief 
that what is chiefly obstructing co-operation between the 
united “forces of the Left” in the task of safeguarding 
civilization from the present onslaught of barbarism is not 
lack of goodwill or of the spirit of self-sacrifice for the 
common cause, but intellectual confusion as to first principles 
of policy. There is also confusion as to how, where, and 
in what order of importance these should be applied in 
practice. Thee age also confusions or misunderstandings on 
mattets of fact, capable of verification. 
_ In normal times such confusions and misunderstandings 
could be left to clear themselves up in frank and free dis- 
cussion” It is natural for the men of the Left to argue and 
dispute among themselves, for it is from the collision of 
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free minds that the light of new ideas bursts forth. Free 
minds tend to dislike and even to be repelled by uniformity, 
whether in the realm of the intellect or of practical affairs. 
But there are moments when the claims of unity in the 
common cause are paramount, and who can doubt that we 
are living through such a time just now ? 

The first need, then, is that we should make up our own 
minds as to what we consider to be the first principles of inter- 
national policy at the present time. I propose, therefore, to 
try to state these, as I see them, in the most clear-cut form. 
In this way it will be easier to distinguish them from other 
secondaty or less urgent issues, upon which agreement or 
action, however desirable, can be postponed until after the 
present period of emergency. 

There is, however, one frequent source of confusion and 
disagreement which must be cleared away at the outset. 
The “ principles ” that follow are not grouped in the order 
of their philosophical importance, but of their practical 
urgency. A “principle of policy ” is not the same thing as 
a ptinciple of philosophy. Policy is concerned with the 
world as it is here and now and with what is to be done, 
on the basis of the existing situation, to improve it. 
Philosophy is concerned with the world as it is in general, 
apart from the particular circumstances of the moment. 

This can perhaps be made plain by a familiar metaphor. 
The statesman and the citizen at any given moment are in the 
position of a doctor who, having made his diagnosis of a 
particular patient, is applying a treatment. This treatment 
will be along the line of certain principles, and these principles 
will be arranged, not philosophically or theoretically, as in a 
medical textbook, but in a practical order, according to the 
requirements of the particular case. This does not mean 
that the doctor is false to the general principles of anatomy 
and physiology which form the scientific grofindwork of his 
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ptactical training. It only means that the world of life is 
different from the world of ideas and therefore demands a 
different technique. The same distinction holds good in 
politics. 

But there ate two differences between politics and medicine 
which complicate the problem for the political thinker. In 
the first place, there is much less agreement between political- 
thinkers as to the first principles (in the philosophical sense) _ 
of politics than there is among doctors as to the first principles 
of medical science. And, secondly, it is much more difficult 
to make an accutate diagnosis in politics than it is in medicine : 
hence disputes on points of fact are much more frequent. 
Ignorance or doubt as to thé real facts constitutes, indeed, 
one of the chief difficulties'in the way of the modern statesman 
or citizen who wants to make up his mind on matters of 
practical policy. 

Failure to understand this distinction between the 
philosophical and the practical is one of the standing obstacles 
to co-operation between the “men of the Left.” For “ the 
‘Left ” includes, and has always included, in its ranks adherents 
of several different and indeed diametrically opposed 
philosophies of politics. This has been inevitable, because a 
man’s philosophy of politics is closely bound up with his 
philosophy of life as a whole, and we cannot expect, perhaps 
we ought not even to hope for, agreement between the 
“forces of the Left” on the ultimate issues of human life; 
or tather let us say that we ought not to hope for a public 
expression of agreement on issues which belong to the 
private and personal side of our existence. A political religion 
is a contradiction in terms, and those who propagate such 
movements ate a’ public danger. But the fact that the men 
of the Left must always differ or, at least, can nevet be in 
open apreement on these deeper questions, is in itself no 
reason why théy should not act together in practical affairs. 
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It is only a reason why they should make very clear to 
themselves the nature and limits of such common action.} 

Thus one man may be philosophically convinced that the 
first principle for the making of a better world is the 
establishment of a communistic state, a second that it is the 
abolition of the state altogether, a third that it is the creation 
of a co-operative commonwealth, a fourth that it is the 
adoption of the way of life set forth in the New Testament, 
while a fifth may base his hopes for the new order on some 
particular element selected from the scheme of the Christian 
Gospel, such as the renunciation of the use of force. But all 
five may nevertheless find themselves in agreement, not as 
philosophers, but as citizens, voters and practical men, as to 
the first principles of policy or medical treatment to be 
: applied to the urgent needs of the sick world of 1934. 

With this distinction in mind we can now attempt to lay 
down such first principles of policy. 

1. The overriding objective of policy in the present generation, 
for the forces of the Left, is the effective prevention of war. War 
must be so effectively prevented as to eliminate it from the 
calamities to be reckoned with in the modern world. That is 
to say, not only must war itself disappear, but the fear of war, 
and all that that fear carries with it, must be eliminated also. 

By war is meant war in the ordinary sense—that is, 
armed conflict between governments. 

Philosophically, it may be argued that there are other 
forms of conflict which are mote important—economic 
conflict, social conflict, even religious conflict. It may also 
be argued that the political conflict betwean the armed forces 
of states which we call war is only the outward and visible 
_ expression of other hidden conflicts. But that does not alter 
the fact that the outbreak of the First World-War stands out 

1See the very frank statement on the same lines as the above a h 


pingap in Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole’s short essay on “ Why I am a Socialist.” - (Qeomomic Tracts for the 
Times, pp. 321~7.) 
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as incompatably the most important political event of our 
time, breaking, as it did, into untold millions of human lives 
in every part of the globe and rendering infinitely more 
complex and difficult the treatment of the other underlying 
troubles. Another armed conflict of the same kind would 
certainly involve an ever greater set-back, and might bring 
about consequences so terrible as to render any kind of 
remedial treatment by whatever school of opinion was in 
power practically ineffective for the space of a generation or 
more. Such conditions have been experienced before now 
in the record of history—if on a mote restricted scale, 

This view of the overriding practical urgency of the 
problem of war-prevention accords with that of the govern- 
ment which has, from the purely theoretical or philosophical 
point of view, the greatest reason for giving major 
importance to economic rather than to political conflict, in 
other words, to the “ class-war” rather than to inter-state 
war. “The Soviet Union,” wrote one of its official 
spokesmen recently, “has always supported the principle of 
international co-operation, and its attitude towards the 
League of Nations has been determined by the extent to 
which the League of Nations has been able to serve the cause 
of peace.” ‘The government which uses such language as 
this clearly now regards the strengthening of peace as its 
most immediately important objective: indeed, it makes this 
~ the criterion for deciding as to the extent of its co-operation 
with other governments, most of them representing a very 
different economic philosophy from its own. 

2. The prevention of war requires joint or collective action by 
Lovernments.. 

War cannot be prevented at short range through the action 
of individuals or social groups, whether by education or by 


1 Message from the Councillor of the Soviet Embassy in Paris to the International 
Conference in Defente of Peace at Brussels, Feb. 15-17, 1934. The italics are inserted. 
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ptopaganda. These means are only immediately effective in 
so far as they can influence those who actually pe the keys 
of peace and war—the governments. 

If follows from this that, if they are really hous of 
preventing war, and all that war would mean for their own 
particular cause, individuals and social groups should, for the 
time being, subordinate their long-range policies to the 
immediate common need. They should cease to plan their 
present-day activities in terms of a future objective which, if 
the wat-system continues, will either never be attained or 
will be far less satisfying when it is attained than it seems in 
anticipation today. Surely only a madman would prefer to 
see the government of his choice ruling over ordered ruins 
rather than a mote defective government ruling over the 
still lively disorder of today. Indeed, which of us, if we 
could, would not gladly give up our most cherished post-war 
activities if in exchange we could call back 1914 with all its 
imperfection, all its “international anarchy ” and all its 
springtime promise? As we look back and survey the 
activities of the Left before 1914, must we not sortowfully 
admit that it was wrong thinking on our part which enabled 
the catastrophe to take place—a defect in our sense of pro- 
portion, failure to appreciate what was most immediately 
important, ignorance of facts which were as accessible then 
as is the knowledge of certain similar happenings today ? 
To be caught day-dreaming and divided once in a generation 
is surely sufficient. 

It goes without saying that individuals and groups should 
also eie to think in terms of the success or failure, the 

“victory” Òr the reputation of their own particular group 
of organization. 

3. Collective action by governments requires to be thought out 
and prepared beforehand in order to be effective at the moment of 
crisis, either for the prevention of war or for putting a check 


í 
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to a wat which has already broken out. In other words, 
- the world needs a collective system for the maintenance of 
peace. 

Here we are on common ground with the great mass of 
opinion on the Left. It is when we begin to consider the 
charactet of this collective system that the difficulties begin. 

4. The government and peoples participating in such a collective 
system must be clear in their own minds as to its purpose—the 
prevention of wat—and ready to face any sacrifice that this may 
entail, Otherwise their co-operation cannot be whole- 
hearted and effective. 

It is because this condition was not observed, in particular 
among the English-speaking members of the League of 
Nations, during the years from 1920 to 1931, that the League 
was unable to prevent war in the Far East when the test 
came in the latter year. Great Britain and the Dominions 
have never been full participants in the League, because they 
have at no time been willing to face the full consequences 
of making the prevention of war through the collective action 
of the League of Nations the overtiding objective of their 
national policies. On the contrary, they have consistently 
refused to implement the guarantee and sanctions articles of 
the Covenant, and have thus impeded the full working out 
of a collective system by means of the League. 

In this situation a section of Left opinion in Great Britain 
—an honourable but, it must be said, a numerically in- 
significant section—can see no other salvation than to go on 
exhorting the people of this country to accept the full League 
system, with all its implied obligations, in the hope, pre- 
sumably, that, if and when they did so, the Domittions would 
soonet or later follow their example. I have the greatest 
respect for this opinion, which at one time I shared ; indeed, 
I still comsider that one of the greatest opportunities missed 
by British statesmanship in the last decade was the refusal, 
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in 1925, to give the Geneva protocol the equivalent of a 
second reading and to come to the next assembly with a ~ 
series of reasoned amendments; in that way the security 
problem would have been squarely faced by British and 
French public opinion at that time, instead of being shame- 
facedly put on one side and then eventually taken up again 
as a by-product of a Disarmament Conference. But a great 
deal of water has flowed under the bridges since then, in 
London, Washington, Ottawa and elsewhere. And, if we are 
honest with ourselves, we must admit that the stubbornness 
of the British peoples, at home and overseas, in refusing to 
implement the full League system—a stubbornness equally 
manifested by most of the Dominions in regard to the Locarno 
apreements—has not been due to any lack of desire to put 
an end to the war system, but to a deep-seated feeling that 
the peace-system offered to them was not the tight kind of 
system or composed of the most congenial partners. 

The -natural partnership for the peoples of the British 
Commonwealth is with the people of the United States. An 
exclusive partnership between the government and people of 
the United States would be incompatible with the principle 
of a collective system against war. On the other hand, a 
collective system not including the United States is, in existing 
circumstances, quite impracticable, since the people of this 
country and, still mote, the people of the Dominions would 
never consent to the concentration of purpose and the 
possible sacrifices which such a collective system would 
demand from them unless the United States were actively 
associated with its working. Since the President of the 
United States has declared categorically! that he has no 
intention of sponsoring the entry of the United States into 
the League during his present term of office, we ate com- 
pelled, however reluctantly, to give up, for the titne being 


1 In his speech at the Woodrow Wilson dinner on December ® 8th last. 
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_ at any tate, the idea of making the League, in its present 
form, the pivot of a collective system against war. For no 
friend of peace, whether in the English-speaking world or 
outside it, would place his hopes in a League system in which 
neither the United States nor the states of the British 
Commonwealth are effective partners. 

But even if the United States were willing to pursue a 
different policy towards the League, it is doubtful whether 
it could, at this stage, be made a serviceable agency for such 
a collective system as we are contemplating, since membership 
of the League does not necessarily imply a sincere and whole- 
hearted desire to put an end to the war system. There are 
certainly some members of the League, even apart from the 
states under notice to leave, who cannot today be relied upon 
as partners in such an effort. The original intention of 
President Wilson was no doubt to exclude from the League 
states deemed untrustworthy or disloyal to its main purpose ; 
but it proved impossible to carry this out in practice during 
its first decade. It is, in fact, the presence in Geneva of a 
cettain number of states pursuing policies fundamentally 
incompatible with a genuine collective system which has 
created such widespread scepticism as to the possibility of 
the successful’ working of any collective system between 
states without a revolutionary transformation of our existing 
society; and this, as we have seen, is blocked by the 
inexorable time limit set by the immediate danger of war. 
That is, however, as the Soviet Government itself admits, too 
pessimistic a view. Wholeheatted co-operation between 
governments for the prevention of war és practicable in the 
ptesent state of society. But it is necessary to be quite clear 
as to what exactly it is which renders such co-operation either 
“ practical politics ” or plainly impossible. Is there a yard- 
stick, other than adhesion to some theory or system such as 
“ pacifism ” or“ socialism,” by which we can measure and 
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test the willingness of governments to co-operate for the | 
maintenance of peace p 

5. The best practical test for participation is a collective 
system is afforded by the general aims and temper of a 
government in its domestic policy. Is this policy on the 
whole (however mistaken in method or in detail) consciously 
directed towards promoting the well-being of the men, 
women and children within its borders? Is it conceived in 
tetms of human values P Or is it, on the other hand, directed 
towards increasing the power, the glory and the “ prestige ” 
of “the state,” or the profits and privileges of particular 
individuals and groups? In other words, is it conceived, 
not in terms of human values, but in a spirit which regards 
men, women and children as mere passive instruments, either 
of some soulless political design or of some sectional or 
purely selfish purpose P 

This test of welfare is safer and more precise than 
“ democracy ” or “ socialism ” : for the high ideals enshrined 
in both these historic terms may easily be distorted and 
misapplied by unscrupulous leaders and their blind or 
helpless followers. A formally democratic state may put 
into power a chief incapable of winning the confidence of 
other peoples. A formally socialistic state may abuse its 
ownership of the means of production to embark on opptes- 
sive or militaristic policies. On the other hand, a formally 
undemocratic government may, under certain circumstances, 
minister wholeheartedly to human welfare and be an effective 
and congenial partner in international activities. When 
President Wilson spoke of making the world safe for 
democracy, he was not contemplating the kind of democracy 
manifested in the German plebiscite of last November. 
What he had in his mind was the safeguarding of policies 
and systems of government making for the welfare of men, 
women and children. Essentially, of course, he was right, 
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for freedom and social welfare are at bottom inseparable ; 
freedom is an indispensable element in all human welfare. 
But a system of paternal government which is consciously 
encouraging the spirit of freedom and self-government, 
whether in education or in local government or in voluntary 
associations, is certainly higher in the scale of political values 
and better fitted for international co-operation than a system 
which deliberately sets out to destroy self-governing and 
co-opetative institutions, and then secures the people’s 
endorsement of such action by a technically democratic 
procedure. A country governed according to the principles 
of Lord Lugard would be a much more suitable partner in a 
collective system than a country governed as Germany, Italy, 
Japan and Austria ate today. Such a country, in fact, what- 
ever its material equipment, would be far more civilized in the 
true and traditional sense of that term. 

6. Participation in a collective system for the prevention of 
war involves the closest possible co-operation in peace-time. The 
struggle of 1914-18 showed that, in an industrialized world, 
war is no longer a conflict between armed forces, but a 
conflict between total economic resources. Hence during the 
last fifteen years the economic policy of states has been 
increasingly dominated by strategic considerations. Economic 
policy has thus become for militarist states what foreign 
policy proper was for them before 1914, a systematic prepara- 
tion for war; and war itself, to adapt the dictum of 
Clausewitz, has become the “continuation of economic 
policy by other means.” ‘That being so, why should the 
states and peoples,who do not wish to contribute to the 
wat system continue to make their resources available to it ? 
Why should they not disentangle themselves from its meshes 
and co-operate together to build up an organized Peace 
World afnongst themselves ? 

This suggestion will, no doubt, come as a surprise to 
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those who have not yet unlearned the nineteenth century 
habit of keeping their political and their economic thinking ` 
in separate mental compartments. Such persons, no doubt, 
regard the rearmament of Germany, with the aid of the 
mineral resources of the British Empire, as a pure matter of 
business, like the sale to the Turkish Government of the 
munitions used later to break our attack at the Dardanelles. 
Likewise, they must have thought it quite right and proper 
that numerous holders of British War Loan, looking round 
for a mote lucrative investment when the Conversion scheme 
was announced in July, 1932, less than six months after the 
savage bombardment of Chapei, should have bought 
Japanese Government issues, thereby sending up the 5 per 
cent. bonds 11# points and the 6 per cent. bonds 15 points 
in one week.! But, in fact, of course, if the Kellogg Pact — 
has any meaning, they were investing in a criminal enterprise ; 
and if the collective system: between what may be described 
as the Welfare States had been properly organized it should 
have been impossible for them to do so. 

Acceptance of this principle involves the abandonment 
for the time being of the economic internationalism inherited 
from the nineteenth century. That system never rested upon 
a secute basis of law and morality: it was purely self- 
regarding. It would, of course, have been far better if we 
had succeeded, as we hoped in 1919, in putting firm 
foundations of law beneath it. But we have to admit that 
we have so far failed to do so. The only wise and honest 
coutse today, in view of the unscrupulous use which the 
militarist countries are making of theig financial and trade 
relations with their mote peacefully minded neighbours, is to 
withdraw from lawless associations and to “‘ keep ourselves 
to ourselves.” No business house goes on trading with a 
firm in which it has lost confidence. way should not the 


1See The Economist, July 9, 1932, p. 82. 
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same atguments apply to transactions and agreements with 
untrustworthy states P 

There is no space in an article of this kind to develop in 
detail what is meant by the building up of an organized 
peace world. Obviously, it involves the planned control of 
essential raw materials, especially raw materials indispensable 
for wat purposes, and of capital resources. Nineteenth 
centuty capitalism is today as far behind us as nineteenth 
centuty internationalism. The state and economic life are 
linked up once and for all. The question that remains to be 
asked is “what kind of state” P What are the motives 
behind its policy ? Happily, the states which control the over- 
whelming proportion of the earth’s resources are not militarist 
in temper; there is, therefore, nothing to prevent close 
relations of confidence and co-operation growing up between 
them. Ninety per cent. of mankind, as President Roosevelt 
recently observed, are on the side of peace. It is only an 
obstreperous minority, aided by divisions and misunder- 
standings among the majority, which keeps alive the fear of 
war. Why not ignote the minority and go on with our 
business without them ? It is not for us to intervene in their 
affairs, as they are never tired of telling us. There is also no 
reason why they should intervene in ours. 

So far the argument has been kept on the plane of general 
principles: for it is from confusion or disagreement on 
general principles that the prevalent differences on immediate 
policies have arisen. But a few words must be added under 
this latter head, if only to prevent misunderstanding. 

We are approgching the last phase of the Disarmament 
Conference and the British peoples, at home and overseas, 
will soon be faced with the need for making a momentous 
decision of policy. It is most unfortunate that the whole 
discussi6n has been carried on upon a false intellectual 
basis, for the disarmament at which we have been aiming in 
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recent years is certainly not the kind of disatmament which 
the framers of the Covenant or the makers of the treaties 
had in mind. They looked forward to a system under which 
each state would be in a position to reduce its individual 
armaments because all the other states would be pledged and 
ready to come to its assistance when attacked. That system, 
for the reasons given above, has never come into force. 
Instead, we have drifted into elaborate negotiations inspired 
by the discredited idea of the Balance of Power. What we 
have in fact been seeking, under the deceptive formula of 
“ equality,” is an equilibrium of armaments in a competitive 
wotld rather than the scheme of co-operative action con- 
‘ templated in the Covenant. Thus the common belief that 
the present negotiations are a fulfilment of obligations, either 

legal or moral, contracted in 1919, is quite unfounded. They 
ate in fact neither more nor less than a concession to political 
expediency. It would undoubtedly be an immense relief to 
the whole civilized world if a convention providing for the 
effective control and substantial reduction of armaments were 
signed by both Germany and Japan. We have no right as 
yet to say that such a result is unattainable. But if the 
negotiations break down and we are left with a choice 
between a more limited co-operative system on the one hand 
and the so-called principle of equality on the other, the choice 
of the Left is clear. Better a limited League system than no 
system at all. And fortunately the limited system is strong 
enough to protect those living within its borders, and has 
more than sufficient resources to provide for their welfare in 
all the five continents. Let us therefore concentrate for the 
time being on our own constructive tasks. Let us make the 
Peace-World safe for democracy and a fit place for men and 
women to live in. That is the surest road to the revival of 
economic confidence, and the surest toad also to that universal 
League of Nations which still remains our objective. 
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The Chaos of London Government 
By Wurm A. Rosson j 
i, ! 
N Friday, March 9th, 1934, it was announced that, 
as a result of the elections held the previous day, 
the London County Council would have a Labour 
majority for the first time in its history. 

This event evoked, of course, delight and enthusiasm 
among members of the Labour movement and annoyance 
and apprehension among its opponents throughout the 
country. It also produced a feeling of surprise which has 
even yet not died down, and which, if truth be told, is shared 
evenly between the parties. It is also generally recognised 
that a victory in the metropolis, in England as elsewhere, 
has an electoral significance which extends beyond the realm 
of municipal government to the sphere of national politics. 

The Municipal Reform, or Conservative, Party has been 
in power on the London County Council for more than a 
quartet-of-a-centuty ; to be precise, since 1907, in which 
year the Labour Patty had one representative on the Council. 
The actual figures for the three patties during the thirty 
years from 1904 to the present day, are as follows :— 

M.R. Lib. Lab. 


1904 .. ae i 35 gI I 
1907 .. T 7 79 37 I 
193 a ai ee 67 49°, 2 
1919 .. oe i 68 40 1$ 
1922 .. T bei 82 26 16 
1925 .. pi Me 83 6 35 
1928 .. os . 77 5 42 
1931 - 83 6 35 
1934 ° 55 o 69 
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From this it will be seen that from 1922 until the last 
election the Municipal Reform Party never varied in its 
strength by so much as Io per cent., a quite remarkable 
degree of stability in a hotly-contested arena. The same year 
witnessed the turning-point in the fortunes of the Progressive, 
or Liberal Party ; it was almost cut in half in 1922 and has 
now been extinguished so far as practical responsibility is | 
concerned. Exclusion from the elected assembly is a far more 
important thing in local government than in the Parlia- 
mentary sphere, for under the committee system which 
obtains in England every member of the Council participates 
in the actual work of administration, regardless of whether 
he belongs to the majority party or not. 

The election itself was fought over a broad front of 
comparatively minor issues. There was no single question 
of outstanding magnitude which divided the camps. The 
Labour Party, under the able leadership of Mr. Herbert 
Mottison, pressed its case for more and better services all 
along the line: in housing, in education, in hospital pro- 
vision. In particular it emphasised the need for a more 
humane administration of public assistance and the means 
test, for a reversal of the “economy” policy which has 
prevailed since 1931 and for a great slum clearance drive. 
The Municipal Reform candidates made no serious attempt 
to answer or even to argue the case which was being put 
apainst them: they were content to reiterate the necessity 
of keeping down expenditure at all costs. Every penny of 
outlay proposed by their opponents was instantly dubbed 
“ Reckless Socialist Extravagance,” and Lord Jessel and his 
followers in the London -Municipal Society strained every 
nerve to make the property owner’s flesh creep. Yet evidently 
the old ignoble war cry of “ Down with the Rates ” is losing 
its influence, and the Municipal Reformers have nof thought 
of anything more compelling to put in its place. 
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There was certainly no added zeal displayed by the 
majority of London citizens in the exercise of their political 
rights. Approximately only 650,000 electors out of a total of 
1,970,000 on the register took the trouble to vote, a proportion 
of about 33 per cent. This compares with 27.8 per cent. in 
1931 and 35.6 per cent. in 1928. Thus, although the 
spokesmen and newspapers of the defeated party made great 
play with the fact that there were 1,320,000 unused votes to 
be taken into account this was no new feature of the situation. 
Mr. Herbert Morrison could equally well claim that the 
London Labour Party had gained a clear majority on the 
votes actually cast ; that the poll was larger than at any other 
London County Council election since the war; and that 
Labour had gained nearly 100,000 more votes than at any 
previous election. Nevertheless, the political apathy of the 
great majority of London citizens in the exercise of their 
political rights is undoubtedly a disturbing feature for those 
who believe in democracy ; although, as I shall suggest later, 
there ate definite reasons for this which could doubtless 
be removed. 

I. 

The Municipal Reform Party on the London County 
Council has many things to its credit. Within the limits of 
its narrow philosophy it has stood for municipal government 
~ which was both efficient and economical. Public health and 
education, lunacy and mental deficiency, and various other 
services in the capital city are not things to be ashamed of 
by any means. They could with advantage have been con- 
ceived and catried out on a far broader and more compre- 
hensive basis; but that would have contravened the limits of 
the Municipal Reformers’ outlook. The essential weakness of 
the Municipal Reform dynasty has been in regard to housing, 
hospital’ accommodation, improvement schemes and town 
planning. The only really important improvement scheme 
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which the London County Council has ever put into operation 
during its entire existence is the Kingsway clearance; a bold ` 
and well-conceived plan which has transformed the centre 
of London, and which must have paid for itself both financially 
and socially. Despite these shortcomings of policy it must 
be conceded that the Conservative administration of London 
county is an immense-improvement compared, for example, 
with the Tory tule of the old Metropolitan Board of Works, 
in which malpractices and abuses of the grossest kind 
flourished. It is true that the cleaning-up process was 
mainly carried out by the Progressive party early in the 
centuty, but their successors have kept the system clean. 
London County Hall is a tolerable achievement compared 
with most town halls ; corruption and patronage are unknown 
there; and the council has made more systematic attempts 
to introduce. standards of qualification and education among 
its officers than most other councils in Great Britain. 

But the situation which has developed in London has 
far outgrown the powers and capacity of a municipal 
administration informed by the narrow outlook and utter 
lack of imagination which characterised the Municipal 
Reform members of the London County Council during their 
long reign. The trouble with the Municipal Reformers 
is that they are not municipal reformers. For it is precisely 
municipal reform which is most desperately needed in the 
government of London at the present time. So urgent is 
the need, indeed, that it may well be szid to constitute one 
of the most important national problems of the day. 


Ii. a % 

When the London County Council was first created in 
1888 it took over unchanged the area which had been 
established for the Metropolitan Board of Works in 1855. 
In that year (1855) the boundary included substantially the 
whole of the metropolitan urban area. The boundary went 
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almost everywhere through open spaces or green fields. On 
one side of the line were concentrated the problems con- 
nected with the government of the metropolis ; on the other 
side lay the problems connected with rural areas.1 By 1888 
the situation had already undergone a radical change. The 
tide of urbanisation had flowed over and across the frontiers 
of the Council’s area, and the boundary now passed through 
highly urbanised districts at most points of the compass,? 
except in the south-east. Nothing, however, was done to 
bring the administrative structure into relation with the new 
social facts, either then or at any futute time, save for a few 
trifling adjustments made under the provisions of the London 
Government Act, 1899. 

In the forty-six years which have elapsed since the 
establishment of the London County Council an almost 
fantastic process of expansion and accretion has taken place. 
The administrative county of London, over which the L.C.C. 
presides, has an area of 117 square miles. Its population was 
4,521,685 in 1911, 4,484,523 in 1921, and 4,396,821 in 1931— 
a slight but steady decline. But this has now become merely 
the inner cote of a vast metropolitan region whose 
effective area extends far beyond the limits of even the 
Metropolitan Police District, which covers a radius of about 
fifteen miles from Charing Cross. The area of the Metro- 
politan Police District is 692 squate miles,’ and this corte- 
sponds with the “ Greater London ” area used by the census 
authorities. The population of this Greater London area 
was recorded in 1931 as consisting of 8,202,818 persons, or 
one-fifth of the whole population of England and Wales.4 
The “ Outer Ring ” comprises the area in Greater London 


. ILC.C. Local Government of London. Notes of Proceedings of a Deputation to 
the Prime Minister. No. 2062, ists 
lese a of the Local Government Committee, Oct. 10, 1919. Extract from 
Minutes of the Council held Oct, 21, 1919, p. 1270-6. No. 1 1987 
3 For an exact definition of the Metropolitan Police District see , Tb, ; pea. 
å Census of Englahd and Wales 1931. Preliminary Report, p. xvii. 
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outside the L.C.C. boundary ; and it is this Outer Ring which 
has been growing at a fabulous rate in recent years. In 1911 
its inhabitants numbered 2,729,673, 1n 1921 2,995,678; by 
1931 the figure had risen to 3,805,997.4 So that during the 
past twelve years the population of this Outer Ring has 
increased by almost a million persons | 

What difference does it make to the London County 
Council what happens outside its boundaries ? 

The first thing to be observed is that on every working 
day vast hordes of suburban residents form themselves into a 
great population wave. which floods into the county of 
London in the morning and ebbs away again at night. A 
gigantic army of nearly a million men, women and young 
persons? invades the area of the Inner Ring of metropolitan 
boroughs and the City corporation on every working day, 
retreating in the evening to the outlying metropolitan 
boroughs and the Outer Ring of urban areas where their 
homes ate situated. During the day these nomadic workers 
have to be provided with costly services by the London 
County Council and the metropolitan borough councils, such 
as fire brigades, the cleansing, lighting and paving of high- 
ways, sanitation and so forth. In return they contribute 
practically nothing towards the expense. 

In the second place—and this is much more important— 
it has been found utterly impossible to administer the main 
services which the citizens of London require within the 
restricted area of the London County Council. The result 
has been to devise a series of hand-to-mouth expedients ` 
which possess inherent disadvantages, and which at the same 
time clearly ‘indicate the absurdity of the municipal structure. 

In 1902 the water supply was handed over to the 
Metropolitan. Water Board, to be dealt with on a regional 

1 Tb. p. 63. 


i Cerean of Haglead dad Wales 40e%: Sab etn ort I - also 
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basis over an area covering 559 square miles. In 1924 the 
control of London traffic was handed over to the Minister of 
Transport, to be regulated by him in consultation with the 
London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee, 
which has jurisdiction over an area of about 1,800 square miles. 
In 1933 the London Passenger Transport Act took away 
from the London County Council and various other local 
authorities in the region, fourteen municipal tramway systems, 
and transferred them to the London Passenger Transport 
Boatd, which exercises a unified and monopolistic control of 
public transport in an area of about 2,000 square miles, 
stretching over a radius of 30 miles from Charing Cross, 
and containing a population of some 9,000,000 people. In 
discharge of its housing duties the London County Council 
has been compelled to become a colonising power, building 
vast wotking-class housing estates, such as those at Becontree, 
St. Heliers, Burnt Oak and Mordern, outside its own 
boundaries. Thus the money of the L.C.C. ratepayers is 
spent in creating rateable value in the areas of other local 
authorities; while these latter bodies suddenly find them- 
selves confronted, through the action of the London County 
Council, with large numbers of new immigrants, who have 
to be provided with health, sanitary, education and many 
other services. Again, the Minister of Transport requested 
the London County Council to make a substantial contribution 
to the Barking by-pass road, which is completely outside its 
area. Further, owing.to the crowded condition of the county 
several of the open spaces, parks or recreation ‘grounds 
provided and maintained by the London County Council are 
in outlying districts, such as those at Finsbury Park (115 
acres), Golders Hill (36 acres), Hainault Forest (805 acres), 
Hampstead Heath extension (80 acres), and Marble Hill 
(66 acrés), while in addition the Council has contributed 
large sums towards the cost of purchasing open spaces 
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maintained by other authorities. The same thing occurs in 
connection with allotments and small holdings.+ f 

One of the most important spheres in ,which the 
inadequacy of the system has been demonstrated is main 
drainage. As the principal member of a deputation from the 
London County Council to the Prime Minister in 1920, 
informed Mr. Lloyd George, in outlining the difficulties of 
the situation: “Gravitation does not obey the laws of 
county boundaries. Therefore, when districts which used to 
be empty districts filled up outside the area it was impossible 
for them to have their own drainage system because their 
drainage would not flow the other way; they were obliged 
to come to us on such an important matter as main drainage, 
and ask us to take them into our main drainage system— 
they could do nothing else. Therefore we have made a series 
of bargains with the outside authorities . . .”* Similar make- 
shift arrangements of one kind or another have been made in 
tegard to education, to the fire brigade, the treatment of 
venereal disease, and other services. 

IV. 

This, then, is the spectacle which confronts us in the 
London scene. There is the London County Council, which 
is supposed to be the principal governing body of the capital 
city. Its area was designed more than three-quarters of a 
century ago,.and is about fifty years out of date. It is able 
to claim jurisdiction over less than half of the inhabitants of 
- the metropolis, and its area extends over a fifteenth or 
twentieth part of the effective territory of the region. 
The Square Mile of the City, the heart of the empire, with its 
vast wealth and long traditions, its Lord Mayor, its ancient 
privileges, its magnificent Guildhall, its jealously guarded 
right to an independent police force, and its own peculiar 


1,..C.C. Publication No. 1987, P. 4. 
2 L.C.C. Notes of Proceedings of a Deputation to the Prime Minister. No. 2062, 
p. 2. 
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“ Mayot’s and City of London Court ”—all this is entirely 
-~ divorced from the county of London, a heart cut off from 
the functional needs of the living body of the metropolis, 
like the heart removed from a dissected animal beating in a 
scientist’s laboratory. Thus the age-long traditions of freedom 
and civic pride which attach to the City Corporation, instead 
of forming the inspiring historic apex of a splendid municipal 
pyramid, broad-based on the whole mass of modern London, 
ate frittered away in the tomfoolery of the Lord Mayor’s pto- 
cession and the dull conventionalities of the annual banquet. 

Even within its own territory the London County Council 
is by no means master of the entire situation. There reign 
concurrently with it no less than 28 metropolitan borough 
councils, each one of which is completely independent 
within its own sphere of operations. The mettopolitan police 
forces, unlike those of any other locality in the kingdom, are 
under the ditect control of the Home Sectetary, who ad- 
ministers them through the Commissioners of Police. The 
Metropolitan Water-Board, the Port of London Authority, 
the London and Home Counties Joint Electricity Authority, 
the London and Home Counties Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittee, the London Passenger Transport Board, all conspire 
to denude the London County Council of the functions and 
powers which the municipal council of a great city should 
properly exercise, to reduce it to the status of an electoral 
college, to weaken its authority, to diminish the respect, 
’ loyalty, allegiance and interest which it can command from 
the electorate. 

Outside the boundary of the London County Council, 
but within the area of Greater London, is an “astonishing 
array of independent elected bodies: 5 county councils, 
3 county borough councils, 23 town councils, 48 urban 
district douncils and rural district councils—a total of some 
122 local authorities for the Greater London area (leaving out 
of account some 36 patish councils). 
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It was tecognised immediately after the war that the 
position was highly unsatisfactory. In 1920 a deputation ` 
from the London County Council waited on, the Prime 
Minister in order to convince him, in the words of its 
spokesman, “‘ That the county atea is wholly unsuitable for 
the purpose of local administration in London, and that if 
you go outside the county the division of London into a very 
large number of dreas is seriously hampeting any effort in 
the administration of the larger area.” A Royal Commission 
was appointed shortly afterwards, with Lord Ullswater as 
chairman, but unfortunately it gave willing ear to the vested 
interests of the established local authorities. Its main report 3 
was a negligible document and nothing whatever was done 
about the matter. 

For various reasons the position has become immeasurably 
worse in the decade which has elapsed since then. First, the 
enormous increases of population which have taken place in 
the outlying districts in recent years, have exacerbated all the 
difficulties mentioned above. Between 1921 and 1931 the 
population of Dagenham increased by 879 per cent., that of 
Hendon by rox per cent., of Mitcham by 62 per cent., of 
Ilford by 54 per cent., of Barking Town by 44 per cent., of 
Southgate by 42 per cent., of Ealing by 30 per cent., of 
Finchley by 26 per cent., of Watford by 22 per cent.—to 
the most outstanding illustrations of the general trend.3 
Second, something like a dozen of these areas, which were 
formerly urban districts, have recently been created municipal 
cotporations, a promotion in status which will increase the 
resistance which will be offered to any large reform of the 
situation by adding to the power and prestige of the vested 
municipal interests, whose opposition is bound to be en- 
countered. Third, and most important of all, is the appalling 


1 
a Royal Commission on London Government, Cmd. 1830-1923. 
* Census of England and Wales 1931. Preliminary Report, p. xix. 
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vandalism that has taken place and which is still in full swing 
in evety part of the London region where anything still 
remains unspoilt. 

Historians in fifty years’ time will look back with amaze- 
ment at the indifference and lassitude with which the 
Londoners of the neo-Georgian age permitted the wholesale 
destruction or despoilation of almost every feature of natural 
ot man-made beauty with which providence or the labours of 
their ancestors had endowed the environs of the metropolis. 
London was exceptionally fortunate in the beauty, interest 
and variety of its surroundings. How much of the environs 
that was worth looking at is left? The meadows and trees 
and pleasant waters of Hendon and the Welsh Harp have 
become an industrial shambles of the most degraded kind. 
Highgate Hill, a delightful old-world village perched on the 
very roof of London, is being smashed up like a worn-out 
hull in the hands of the shipbreakers. The North Downs 
are studded with irrelevant bungaloid eruptions which grow 
like fungus week by week and month by month. On the 
north-west side, most of the “ Metroland” area is daily 
becoming more and more suburbanised with shoddy stereo- 
typed villas of the most pretentious kind. The difficulty is 
not to give examples, but to think of any pleasant place which _ 
is not in process of destruction. London, in short, is being 
transformed from a coherent city into a sort of contagious 
disease, which spreads wherever there is an open space or a 
green field which it can infect. The result is that in a few. 
more years access to green fields will be an utter impossibility 
for the mass af the inhabitants, and any thought of recreation 
in natural surroundings entirely out of the question. The 
problem of finding grounds for playing fields is already 
becoming virtually insoluble. 

There is no municipal authority or other organisation able 
to raise a finger to remedy this situation or control these evils. 


1 Cf. Greater London Regional Planning Committee, Second Report. 
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The Greater London Regional Planning Committee was a 
purely advisory body, with a most eminent, far-seeing and 
imaginative technical adviser in Sir Raymond Unwin, but 
without any powers or executive authority whatever. And 
since it cost the paltry sum of £4,000 a year to run, its offices 
were closed and its staff dismissed as a result of the financial 
Crisis of 1931. 

It is painfully clear that nothing whatever can be expected 
from the multitude of competing and overlapping local 
authorities which swarm over the Londor. region. Each one 
feels itself to be in rivalry with its neighbours in the scramble 
for population, speculative housing and assessable value, 
while the interests of the whole are ignored. Most local 
authorities regatd the migration of population from the 
North of England to the South in the spizit of the Klondyke 
gold-rush. Only a regional body with a juzisdiction extending 
ovet the whole of Greater London could for a moment hope 
to bring any sort of order out of the utter chaos which now 
prevails. Only a vastly enlarged and strengthened London 
county authority could bring to its work the comprehensive 
outlook, the unity of action, the skill and knowledge, which 
are needed to master the tremendous problems of London 
government. Only a great London council, equipped with 
the powers and the resources required to enable the 
metropolis to guide in some degree its own destiny, could 
hope to inspire the inhabitants with the civic consciousness, 
the sense of corporate pride, the vision of a fairer city, that 
are indispensible conditions of success. With such a council, 
apathy might yield to interest, and enthusiasm, for the whole 
replace the fatuous stupidity of a thousand parochial loyalties. 
If there was a government of London deserving of the name 
it might embue even Londoners with a civ.c consciousness. 

That is the real task before the labour councillors on the 
London County Council and their supporters im the region. 
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POLITICS AND BROADCASTING 
By Hipa MATHESON 


I 

F all forms of communication broadcasting is the 

most elusive. You cannot see it, nor feel it, nor 

even hear it, except at the fleeting moment of its 

first projection into the ether. From the point of 
view of transmission the total output is so vast that no one 
can keep track of more than a fraction of what is actually 
broadcast, even from one station, still less from all. At the 
receiving end there is no exact measure with which to gauge 
the individual response in each of the many million listeners. 
Attempts to define, or to assess, any one type of broadcasting 
activity must always therefore contain a considerable element 
of guesswork and deduction; but when one is concerned 
with a subject like politics, which is itself hard to define, 
the quest becomes a veritable hunting of the snark. Speeches 
are made in Parliament and elsewhere, letters are written to 
the press, deputations wait upon broadcasting authorities, in 
the mistaken belief that it is comparatively easy either to 
forbid, or to permit political matter in programmes, ot to 
secure a particular bias or absence of bias. Yet in nine cases 
out of ten the snark they are hunting is really a boojum, 
and they have not caught him at all. 

This may seem an exaggerated statement of the difficulty. 
Let me illustrate what I mean. Most, though not all, of the 
discussion of political broadcasting has centred in the handling 
of party politieal broadcasts. These present a perfectly clear 
issue; it is comparatively easy to weigh them and measure 
‘ them, for broadcasters and listeners alike. But much more 

subtle influences may be at work which are not clear nor easy 
to detect or to assess. Omission may be as significant as 
commission, stlence may even be as significant as speech. 
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On the occasion of Van der Lubbe’s execution the Workers’ 
Broadcasting Society in Holland, which is Licensed, in 
company with several other bodies representing different 
points of view, to make use of the Hilversum station, observed. 
a three minutes’ silence. This was taken by the Dutch Radio 
Council to be a form. of political broadcasting, and they 
applied the prescribed penalties, depriving the Workers’ 
Society of the time allotted to it on a subsequent Saturday. 
Forfeited time is automatically shared by the other broad- 
casting bodies; but in this instance they disapproved of the 
penalty imposed and refused to benefit by it, with the result 
that on January 27th Hilversum maintained a silence during 
the afternoon and evening, which wes politically more 
eloquent than words. 

Or take a popular weekly commentary on current events 
cast in the form of a sketch by Mr. A. P. Herbert—‘* Mr. 
Pewter works it out.” This purports to be homely dialogue 
between Mr. and Mrs. Pewter, honest British working people, 
with other'characters in the family circle making occasional 
incursions—an entertainment item, in short, which would 
never figure in any returns of political broadcasting. Yet it 
is easy to see how by a joke here, a quip there, such a feature 
might and quite possibly does suggest a definite political bias. 

Consider an even more remote vehicle for political 
influence. Some years ago a butcher in a thickly populated 
part of London was surprised by a request from Mrs. A. for 
a very unusual cut of meat—one generally left on his hands 
to be sold as “ pieces.” Shortly afterwards Mrs. B. surprised 
him still more by the same request. When he had similarly 
supplied Mrs. C., D., E., F. and G. he enquired of the last 
if she could throw any light on the coincidence. Mrs. G. 
obligingly explained that it was a lady on the wireless, and 
the butcher politely wrote to the B.B.C. to express his thanks. 
The talk in question was one of a seties to’ encourage the 
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consumption of home-grown meat, a policy which had quite 
’ definite political implications, national and international. 
Multiply this instance by a million or more and it is easy to 
see how successfully household talks might be used with 
almost overwhelming effect to develop or to suppress some 
particular economic policy. 

- For a final instance, take the literary programme. There 
is on record a protest sent by German listeners to an English 
broadcast of Henry V. They found it difficult to believe that 
John of Gaunt’s speech was not transmitted as a piece of 
nationalist, anti-German propaganda. Imagine the ease with 
which literary readings, reviews of new books, recom- 
mendations of old ones, may actually be used to give a 
political flavour, or may be thought to give it. A brilliant 
instance of the conscious, or unconscious, use of a reading 
to supply a semi-political comment occurred in a B.B.C. 
“ News-reel,” when a news item recording some peculiarly 
futile and obstructive stage in the disarmament negotiations 
was followed by an announcement of John Bright’s centenary 
and a dramatically delivered passage from one of his great 
parliamentary speeches on peace and the folly of armaments. 

The moral of these examples is obvious. Any attempt to 
estimate the political influence or the political flavour of 
broadcasting must take into account the whole front along 
which broadcasting operates, from the Sunday joint to the 
comic tutn, must note the thousand and one points at which 
programmes make contact with men, women and children 
during the day and night. And those who would seek to 
control it must realise that to hope to do so hy detailed 
regulation is much like trying to catch the Loch Ness monster 
with a bent pin. 

ili 

For purposes of this short enquiry, however, let us 

narrow down the field to the more easily defined forms of 
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political matter, and consider what patt they play in broad- 
casting today. It is, of course, necessary to differentiate from ` 
the start between democratic and non-democratie countries. - 
In Russia, Germany and Italy broadcasting is a function of a 
one-party state, and politics is necessarily resolved into 
propaganda for the social, economic and political creed upon 
which the corporative state is based. In Russia the art of the 
microphone has been studied to the full, since it offers a 
unique approach to illiterate or semi-literate people. It is 
used with skill and imagination to inform Russians of the 
` progress of various plans, and to inform non-Russians, in 
their own languages, of the Soviet standpoint. In Germany, 
as most British listeners know almost too well, wireless is 
ceaselessly used to inspire, admonish, encourage and instruct 
National Socialists, outside as well as inside the Reich. In 
Italy broadcasting plays a less conspicuous part as a means of 
propaganda ; it is still in the main a great purveyor of opera- 
and of operatic airs. But in all these countries the underlying 
philoso phy of the dictatorships.is reflected in varying degrees 
right through the programmes, from sports-talk to children’s 
hours. * 

Turning to democratic countries, however, party broad- 
casts meet: with variants of three types of reception: they 
figure on a rota basis, they figure by right of purchased 
petiods, or they do not figure at all. Leaving on one side for 
the moment the situation in Great Britain, take broadcasting _ 
in two of the Scandinavian countries, Norway and Denmark, 
both state services. In Norway, for the first time in October 
of last yeas, at the time of the general eleetion, the recognised 
political parties were given facilities to choose speakers for 
two addresses each, the order being determined by. ballot. 
There was no censorship ‘of manuscripts, but speakers were 
asked to explain their own policies rather than to attack those 

‘of other parties, still less those of other countries. Some 
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concern was expressed over this daring innovation, and the 
government even took steps at the last moment to disapprove 
of the scheme. The directors of the broadcasting service, 
however, with commendable independence, did not find 
themselves in a position to cancel their arrangements, and 
the experiment was voted a great success. In Denmark, at 
the instance of the broadcasting service, political talks are 
occasionally given by selected members of the political parties, 
chosen by the broadcasting authorities. The manuscripts are 
seen beforehand if the subject relates to foreign countries. 
At the time of a general election, representatives of all parties 
—including communists and National-Socialists—are admitted ~ 
to the microphone for a half-hour’s talk each, the largest 
patty choosing its day first, then the second largest and so on. 
These talks are quite uncensored. 

In most of the remaining countries in Europe political 
talks are either totally barred, or admitted in the form of an 
educational treatment of social and economic questions. 
Belgium has barred political talks on the ground that feeling, 
particularly on the Flemish-Walloon issue, runs too high ; 
France has banned them recently on the alleged ground that , 
the public is bored by them. Switzerland has a curious 
system ‘which forbids all election talks and all but the most 
objective and highly censored reference to political and other 
controversial subjects, but admits controversy on the occasion 
of a national referendum. 

In the United States, of course, the microphone is available 
to any one, or almost any one, with the price of a fifteen- 
minute talk in. hise pocket. At election times, and at other 
times, as required, the political parties, along with other 
interests, buy time from the various companies, but principally 
from the two great national chains which cover the greater 
part of the United States. During a former presidential 
election Al Smsth’s uneducated speech is said to have proved 
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extremely damaging to his chances, as Mr. Hoover’s quiet 
unrhetorical tones are said to have inspired confidence; and ` 
it is universally recognised that President Roosevelt’s direct, ’ 

- friendly and sincere manner of speaking has done much to. 
consolidate his position, enhance his personal prestige, and 
` make the N.R.A. campaign possible. 

In Great Britain the chief parties, including different 
groups of Liberals, have for several years given talks at election 
times. Before the dissolution the governmerit has had the 
tight to reply separately to each of the two oppositions ; after 
the dissolution the parties have been put on equal terms. 
The speakers have been selected by the parties themselves, 
the details have been settled by the chairmen and whips in 
consultation, and the talks have been uncensoted. In addition, 
other party series have-been given on similar lines at other 
times, for example, in a group called “The Debate 
Continues,” in the autumn of last year. For two or three 
years the Chancellor of the Exchequer came to the studio 
the day after he had introduced his budget in the House, to 
give a “ factual explanation,” which was regarded as needing 
no teply. The difficulty of making such a talk anything but 
an advocacy of the budget proposals, however, has led to a 
modification of this scheme. On cettain special occasions, 
which are in a sense non-partty ones, such as the Prime 
Ministers speech at the Lord Mayors banquet, ’ semi- 
controversial political speeches have been broadcast as non- 
controversial matter requiring no reply. Attempts have also 
been made on one or two occasions to combine a series of 
talks by yon-party specialists examining the facts of a 
problem, with practical solutions contributed by party 
leaders. 

So much for the facts of sttaight political broadcasts. 
They serve as a valuable counter-weight to ordinary political 
meetings, since broadcasting precludes ranting or rhetoric 
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_ and often leads to a reasonable, unexcited examination of a 

policy or a problem. They seem to fulfil a definite if limited 
function. ‘The talks are not always good broadcasting judged 
by ordinary programme, standards ; but they are likely to 
improve as the art of the microphone becomes better under- 
stood, and, since they usually coincide with some period of 
political intensity, their inherent interest and importance 
carries them through. There seems little likelihood at 
present of any very great extension in this kind of routine 
treatment of political controversy, though there is some 
demand in Great Britain that it should be dealt with on a 
broader basis. By leaving its arrangement to the party 
machinery it is obvious that the speakers will tend to be 
chosen from among the elder statesmen, or at any rate from 
among the strictly orthodox party men. Public interest is 
often centred in figures which by force of personality, or of 
dynamic imagination, stand out to the left or the nght of the 
middle path; of in new groups which cut across old party 
lines, or which exist within them. It seems unreasonable to 
expect, however, that a rota system run by the parties should 
do more.than provide the simpler types of party broadcast ; 
it remains for the broadcasting authorities in a public service 
system to devise ways and means for securing the discussion 
of wider issues by widely representative speakers. 

This raises a very large issue and brings us, indeed, to 
the chief battleground on which the chances of free speech 
under different types of broadcasting control are debated. 
It is worth examining in some detail the grounds on which 
the opposing elaims of British and American apologists are 
based. Who ate broadcasting officials, say the supporters of 
a commercial system, that they should be trusted to initiate, 
to select, to arrange the discussion of public questions by 
people who will fairly represent the whole range of public 
opinion ? Is it*not obvious that you will only get real freedom 
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if it is open to any one to buy time in which to express a 
point of view? Who are publicity managers of breakfast 
foods and patent medicines, reply the supporters of a public 
service system, that they should be trusted to put up pro- 
grammes Of any cultural or artistic value calculated to raise 
the level of general thought and criticism? And why should 
the leaders of thought, other than party leaders and best 
sellers, be relegated, unpaid, or scarcely paid, to the unwanted 
times which broadcasting companies find difficult to sell to 
commercial concerns, and which they put at the disposal of 
educational broadcasters or the public departments ? Is there 
any proof, moreover, that opinions viewed with alarm or 
disfavour by the financial or commercial interests behind the 
broadcasting companies would not find themselves un- 
accountably thwarted ?! At last year’s conference on Radio 
in Education in America, a persistent questioner referred to 
the resistance he had met in putting forward proposals for 
“a Marxian analysis of contemporary culture and economic 
and social phenomena.” He also commented on the absence 
of any discussion, in connection with the Scottsboro’ trial 
of nine negtoes, as to whether fait trial for negroes in the 
South was possible. “ I submit it (i.e., this opportunity) was 
missed,” he said, “ and I submit that the reason it was missed 
is that the radio, like every other instrument of social com- 
munication under capitdlist system, is employed in the 
‘interests of the class which rules that system.” ‘This may be 
a jaundiced view; but it is at least instructive that such 
criticisms can be levelled at a system which makes very 
considerable claims to provide a free forum. It is worth 
recotding, in juxta-position, that the Communist Party shares 
with other parties in Denmark the right to broadcast propa- 
ganda for its policy at election times, under the ægis of a 

1 It is sald that itis now difficult for speakers wishing to attack a5 criticise the 


Roosevelt programme to secure time on the air in America, since the broadcasting 
companies have to follow the swim of public sentiment. 
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state system; and that an exposition of Marxian docttines 
was included in a recent series of half-hour talks in the 
publicly owned service of this country. 

American criticism of British programmes has found its 
most quoted expression in a recent volume issued by the 
National Association of Broadcasters (the commercial owners 
of wireless stations), and in an able article by Mr. William 
Hard in the Aslantic Monthly. Tt is at the best of times 
difficult for critics in one country to keep track of programmes 
in another, and much of the argument in the volume referred 
to (Broadcasting in the United States) is based on inaccurate 
or misunderstood versions of the facts, or on sweeping 
generalizations. “ Under a system such as that of Great 
Britain, radio becomes one of two things, an instrument of 
government propaganda, or an utterly colourless and wasteful 
means of mass communication.” _Mr. Hard knows Great 
Britain and British broadcasting much too well to be guilty 
of any such extreme mis-statement. His article adopts the 
tactics of adroit controversy in drawing red herrings skilfully 
actoss the trail, and in the use of epigram. Even he, however, 
is led to make some of the deductions he does make by a 
fundamental misreading of the British public, and by an 
unfamiliarity with British programme methods. His cul- 
minating proof that British treatment of controversial topics 
is less liberal than the American consists in counting the 
number of distinguished foreigners who broadcast from 
Geneva to England and to the United States respectively 
during the early stages of the Disarmament Conference. 
This may sound convincing ; but it ignores the very real fact 
that foreigners speaking indifferent, or even slightly foreign 
English on a long-distance telephone relay are not regarded 
by our insular compatriots as first-class programme matter. 
They db not show that courtesy to foreign lecturers, and that 
cheerful readiness to listen to them, which are distinguishing 
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_ marks of the American public. And they prefer to have the _ 


intricacies of international differences made clear to them ` 


through some familiar and trusted British expert who knows 
what is most likely to puzzle or bewilder them. This may be 
deplorable, but it is nevertheless true. 

This digression to Anglo-American differences on broad- 
casting illustrates some of the difficulties which have to be 
faced in the discussion of public questions, under any system 
of control. Let us now resume our hunting of the snark in 
telation to the question of news and comment on news, in 
which there is plainly an opportunity for partisanship. How 
is all this news collected, sifted, edited and presented? In 
many countries there is a special organisation charged with 
preparing news for broadcasting; in othets, as in Great 
Britain, this forms part of the ordinary work of the broad- 
casting authority. Here, as elsewhere, news is received from 
the chief news agencies and from official sources. In those 
countries retaining democratic forms of government the news 
bulletins are, on the whole, reasonably objective, as a result 
of honest attempts to keep them so. It must be added that 
public opinion in these countries would probably be quick 
to detect and resent any marked party colour. The news 
selected, however, may often be ttivial and colourless in its 
efforts to avoid bias, though this need not be so in the hands 
of skilful news editors. The matter chosen represents, in most 
cases, the majority view of what is interesting in news, and 
by its omissions, for instance, of the activities of minority 
movements, or of sectional interests, may be said to be 
flavoured; but considering the difficulties, the standard 
reached is, "from the point of view of fairness, tolerably high. 
In many countries besides our own the “ Journal Parlé” is 
one of the most popular features in programmes. _ 

More interesting and debatable ground is reachéd when 
we consider comment on news or decoration of news. 
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Practice varies considerably from none to much, from solely 
" objective explanations to dramatised news, or to contrasted 
comments by journalists and others holding different views. 
In some ways the interpretation or illumination of current 
history is one of the most important contributions which 
broadcasting can make to public education. Many methods 
lie to its hand—the spoken despatch from the scene of action, 
the dramatisation of a sequence of events leading up to some 
landmark in history or of a week’s events, simple explanations 
of happenings at home and abroad for children, informed 
comment upon foreign affairs, or economic developments, or 
upon single news items, discussions or debates on current 
events, descriptive commentaries on historic occurrences, 
personal appearances at the microphone of people in the news 
—the choice is endless. Enterprising broadcasting authorities 
have not been slow to use all these methods. America has 
shown herself particularly active in this field. But even more 
time might with advantage be devoted to news matter and 
news elaboration if the standard were kept high and the 
handling varied. On the whole the British method has 
preferred to aim at objectivity, choosing the speakers, 
nevertheless, from different quarters. There are obvious 
negative advantages in expository treatment, from the point 
of view of programme space, since if partisan comment or 
description is admitted it calls also for reply. There are also 
positive advantages, since it permits of the fullest develop- 
ment of those personal links with regular qualified speakers 
on which selective and regular listening so much depends. 
In the hands of.skilful broadcasters, moreover, it may illumine 
the key facts of a situation more clearly and simply than the 
allusive methods of debate. Most British listeners could 
name several speakers of different types who fulfil the function 
of exposition with remarkable success and a minimum of 
criticism. It is no doubt true that a completely non- 
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tendencious talk is in a sense almost a contradiction in terms ; 
it is equally true that a speaker whose tendenciousness consists ` 
in a bias in favour of international goodwill, or of industrial 
harmony, or of personal liberty, or of social betterment, will 
be generally, though not always, acceptable without demur ; 
and that in matters of detail the careful speaker can strike a 
balance by impartial reference to the main atguments advanced 
by disputants. When Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s bias towards 
international goodwill prompted him to remind the British 
public that Germany’s resignation from the League was 
partly induced by past failures on the part of other countries 
to appreciate her position, criticism from listeners to whom 
his general non-partisanship was familiar and who merely 
noted with interest the unwonted feeling he betrayed, was 
negligible. Protest, in so far as it was vocal, came chiefly 
from outside the listening public, from those who saw it in 
the light of an editorial intrusion into international politics 
by the B.B.C. In passing, it is worth noting that political bias 
may be contained (or be said to be contained), in vocal 
inflection and emphasis, and in the warmth or coldness of a 
speaket’s tone. 

One form of elaboration of news is the descriptive 
reporting of events ; such, for instance, as the-daily Japanese 
broadcasts from the fighting in China and Manchutia to an 
appreciative public at home. The general effect of these army 
programmes was said to be very great in fostering national 
pride and ardour for the campaign. It is possible, also, to 
read a political significance into the recent interchange of 
complimentary and mutually appreciative speeches between 
Japan and Germany, with their respective ambassadors in each 
capital underlining the similarity of their interests and of their 
situation vis-a-vis the League. 

Politics in the international sphere are indeed likely to 
assume more and more importance in broadcasting as the 
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temperature of national feeling rises. Herr Habicht’s Nazi 
' broadcasts from Munich have not been without their effect 
in Austria. Russian English-speaking broadcasters discuss 
and comment on events of international interest with the 
direct intention of influencing British opinion. This is a 
tendency which is likely to spread and to take on considerable 
proportions in times of serious tension. It has a definite 
bearing, as I have tried to show elsewhere,! on the develop- 
ment of war fever, and on the conduct of international 
communications should war break out. These facts are 
already obvious. They are discussed at length in a volume? 
recently issued by the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation, representing the findings of a committee of 
experts called together at the instance of the League of 
Nations to consider the problems of broadcasting and peace. 
A draft international agreement based upon their proposals 
has been prepared by Mr. Arnold Raested, former Norwegian 
Foreign Minister, and circulated to governments by the 
Council of the League for their observations, which are to be 
made before August 1st of this year. The agreement embodies 
undertakings to refrain from broadcasts likely to menace the 
peace or security of other countries, to ensure accuracy of 
information concerning international relations, to prepare 
regulations and penal sanctions enforcing these undertakings, 
and to include programmes calculated to promote a better 
knowledge of other countries. 

There is one further field for political influence through 
broadcasting which deserves mention, even though knowledge 
is still scanty. -In many of the lesser-developed countries, or 
in countries dependent upon foreign capital for much of their 
development, broadcasting stations are frequently built and 
operated by foreign commercial undertakings or financed by 


1 Broadcasting (Home University Library). 
3 Broadcasting Peace (Allen & Uavin. publishers for the Institute). 
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foteign money. Spheres of influences are thus created in 
which, in the harmless guise of news, entertainment or | 
advertisement, political, or semi-political propaganda may be, 
and indeed is being, effectively spread. This may be legitimate 
penetration of one civilization by another; it may be a 
legitimate form of economic competition; but it is not 
difficult to see that ascendancy or conttol, direct or indirect, 
of a definitely political kind might be gained in this way. It 
is alleged, for example, that a controlling interest in one 
independent and very powerful station has been acquired by 
a group of armament manufacturers. This may or may not 
be true; it is the possibility which is important. ~—— 


HI 


If these are the facts, what is the outlook ? These are no 
days for prophecy, nor is broadcasting a safe subject about 
which to prophesy. Invention may at any moment present 
us with a new set of physical circumstances and therefore of 
new potentialities. Jt is only possible to set up a few sign- 
posts showing the immediate path, and to watch the sky for 
the weather. l 

Crisis will always and everywhere, in differing degrees, 
tend to a narrowing or even an obliteration of controversy 
and of free speech in broadcasting. Revolution, or any 
serious danger of it, is likely always to be accompanied by 
government control, or virtual control, of communications. 
The democratic countries, in which free institutions still 
flourish, and in which public order and stable government 
prevail, have therefore a serious responsibility for maintaining 
- and developing the microphone as an open forum, and for 
showing that it can be done with safety and with a positive 
strengthening of the mental fibre of a people. It is fortunate 
that in Europe sttong centralized public broadcasting 
services, with considerable prestige, exist in several of these 
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democracies, notably in Norway, Denmark and Great Britain. 
` It is to be hoped that France, which is making a start with a 
public service system at a very difficult time, will find means 
to secure fot broadcasting some degree of that free discussion 
which is characteristic of French journalism and literature. 

What may be the political effect of national propaganda 
by wireless it is still difficult to say. Much depends upon the 
psychology of the various peoples. It has been said that 
German listeners have begun to tire of too much exhortation, 
and of the frequent cancellation of programmes to make way 
for speeches. They are apt to turn the knob in search of 
lighter fare. But such strayings may be checked by 
repulations which make it an offence to listen to foreign 
programmes, or by the prescribing of weak sets which 
cannot receive them. 

In the meantime, it is important to apply the appropriate 
criteria to problems of freedom and control in broadcasting. 
It is not enough to press for this or that formal concession, 
the inclusion of some particular bulletin, an extension of 
rights to certain programme hours. What counts is micro- 
phone effectiveness. A station may broadcast daily and 
hourly propaganda; but unless it is listened to because it 
makes good hearing, it has little or no value. The counting 
of speakers, the counting of minutes, is less important than 
the counting of listeners. 

It is important also to remember the limits as well as the 
value of controversy, in the natrow sense, through the 
microphone. Debates may sometimes lead to a superficial 
treatment, ignozing real issues and emphasizing artificially the 
points most useful in a dog-fight argument. Discussion may 
sometimes be more successful in eliciting the different points 
of view if it is not confused, and if it is not too allusive. 
Straight falks, if the speaker knows his job, are often more 
effective in setting out a point of view and in provoking 
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- argument and thought. What is important, however, is that 
fairness and programme balance should be achieved not by a ° 
toning down and cutting out of forceful and courageous 
individuals or of delicate subjects, but by an ever-increasing 
extension of the range of views represented, and of subjects 
discussed. It is here that America has much to teach us, in 
the general attitude of broadcasting authorities to people who 
have something important to say and are qualified to say it. 
There is a general readiness to agree that if the right speaker 
is secuted he should be trusted to say what he likes. This 
does not necessarily mean that manuscripts should not be 
submitted. When a broadcasting service takes full responsi- 
bility, as in this country, for the quality of its programmes, 
it must satisfy itself that performers know their job. 
Manuscripts may be asked for in advance, either for purposes 
of restrictive blue-pencilling, or in order to help the broad- 
caster to secute the maximum effectiveness for his talk. 
British experience leads the way in showing how much may 
be done on the latter count. It is only a few unusual per- 
sonalities who have established claims to speak in the field of 
current problems without any submission of manuscripts. As 
the att and technique of broadcasting become better under- 
stood, coaching in the art of broadcasting may become less 
necessaty. Similarly, when it is more clearly realised that 
people will listen with sympathy and tolerance to opinions 
with which they strongly disagree or of which they dis- 
approve, provided the speaker is not primarily anxious to 
offend or insult them, then the need for safeguards against 
this kind of discourtesy will diminish. . 

Finally, it is well to realise that an ideal broadcasting 
service, with a free and progtessive outlook, will not be 
secuted by regulations, national or international, or by 
patliamentary control. There is not sufficient proof to show 
that it is more easy of achievement, in the realm of speech, 
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in a commercial system, or less easy of achievement under 
` a public system. It is, however, always a temptation to those 
who administer a public broadcasting service to err on the 
side of timidity. It often seems safer at the time to avoid 
delicate subjects of current controversy; it is always 
tempting to yield to a personal request or suggestion from a 
Minister or a public department. If forms of governmental 
control and supervision are increased, the temptations to 
timidity will be increased also. It is worth noting that the com- 
mittee of experts summoned by the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation gave it as the considered opinion 
of most of them that peace would not be promoted by 
subordinating broadcasting authorities to closer state control, 
or by systems of penalties, but on the contrary by 
strengthening rather than weakening their position. In the 
last resort, the right sense of responsibility depends upon the 
quality of personnel; and the experts recognise that the 
responsible conduct of broadcasting, particularly in its 
political aspects, postulates a high standard of direction and 
execution. This is true all along the line, not only in the 
international field. It is easy, by subtle suggestion, by general 
instructions, by pleading lack of programme space, or 
unsuitability of programme material, to build up a broad- 
casting policy which reflects, for the most part, a particular 
outlook, or which, at any rate, eliminates many significant 
points of view. What matters most is integrity, intelligence 
and disinterestedness in those who are responsible for pro- 
gramme policy and programme building ; the rest will look 
after itself. Itis difficult for any one without experience of 
broadcasting administration to appreciate the dozens of small 
ways in which the edge may be taken off a frank talk or a 
ptovocative personality, by a succession of blue pencils, or 
the indiréct methods by which controversy may be narrowed 
and “ difficult °? subjects or people side-tracked. It is obvious 
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that the importunate habits of many people of one idea, the 
conceit of many would-be broadcasters, the general variety ~ 
of human idiosyncracies, makes it necessary for broadcasting 
officials to find ways of protecting themselves and the public 
from bores, and to reserve the right to say so. This makes 
it all the more important to distinguish between fair and 
unfair use of selection and differentiation; quality and 
variety of personnel is the only real safeguard, given a sound 
working constitution. 

In Great Britain the foundations already laid are unlikely, 
it seems, to be disturbed. It remains to be seen whether the 
tradition of the open forum can be successfully carried on 
and developed, through good times and bad, by means of a 
single selecting and rejecting agency. Decentralization and 
devolution are natural to most British institutions, but 
usually because growth begins at the local end; it may not 
seem natural or possible in the reverse sense. ‘The setting 
aside of a strictly limited amount of time for' purchase has 
been suggested, or the allocation of certain hours to different 
representative councils, or even geogtaphical devolution on 
a much larger scale than at present. Vigilance is in this, as 
in other matters, the price of safety; and if we can devise 
methods which combine the utmost freedom of speech with 
the advantages of central broadcasting management we may 
make a political discovery as important to our own day and 
generation as the invention of parliamentary government 
itself has been in the past. 
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.THE PLACE OF HITLERISM in the 
HISTORY of POLITICAL THOUGHT" 


ATIONAL Socialist thought begins with a criticism 
Ne liberalism and Marxism which are said to be very 

closely related to each other. Liberalism, the political 

doctrine dominating nineteenth century political 
thought, has its roots in the tationalism of the eighteenth 
century, as it is expressed in Rousseaux’s Contrat Social and 
the Droits de F Homme, and in the natural sciences, the 
methods of which were applied, with fatal effect, in the realm 
of economics and politics. Marxism is, in the opinion of 
the interpreters of National Socialism, the proletarian variety 
of liberalism. i 

Rationalism has unloosed the natural and traditional ties 
that had come down to the eighteenth century. The elements 
of blood, family, and tribe, which formerly controlled the 
relations of men, were replaced by bloodless, cold, and 
abstract theorems. The living organism of a nation was 
explained to be only a sum of individuals, not differing but 
all alike in quality and value. The state was said not to have 
come from traditional forces or from a Supreme Being, but 
to draw its authority from a rational treaty formed for 
utilitarian purposes. In this way all genuine authority has 
been destroyed. The rationalist ideas of progress and 
prosperity substituted the conception of an organic growth 
of the biological or racial community. The rationalists made 
the organisation of mankind their ideal aim, thereby neglecting 
or even denying national and racial ideals. 
In consequence of these rationalist ideas, the decisions of 
the liberalist state were not made by a responsible leader, 
1 Some Books on Nazi Theories : 

Adolf Hitler: Mein Kampf, Bd. 1, 2. Muenchen, 1933. 
F. Th. Hart: Alfred Rosenberg, der Mann und sein Werk. Muenchen, 1933. 
Moeller van der Bruck: Das Dritte Reich. Hamb 1932, 


Das Programm der Nationalsozialistischen: Deutschen Arbeiterpartei. 
Wilhelm Stapel: Der Christhehe Staatsmann, ome Theologis des Nationalismus. Hamburg, 


1932. 

Hans F. K. Guenther: Kie Rassenksnde des deutschen Volkas. Muenchen, 1933. 

Hans S. Ziegler: Praktische Kuliurarbut us Driiten Beich (Nationalsozialia iteche 
Bibliothek, Heft 22). Muenchen, 1933. 

H. De Vries De Heekelingen: Dis PT A E AE A Weltanschauung. Berlin, 1932. 
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but by an anonymous majority of individuals. This system 
of government, which prevailed in the modern, i.e., nine- - 
teenth century, parliamentary democracies, is diametrically - 
opposed to the Germanic conception of /ibertas, or to use 
the Germanic synon freedom, which means voluntary 
submission of the individual to the needs of the community. 
In the economic sphere, too, individualism was given free play. 
The democratic state abstained from intervening in and 
influencing the economic and social life of the nation. So, 
in western democracies, the economic forces were allowed to 
attain a dominating position. In the course of time, such 
liberty in the economic sphere, and democracy in the political 
sphere, must lead to a complete dissolution of society. 
Economic groups within a nation are relentlessly fighting ` 
each other, while each one of them is trying to promote its 
own supposed vital interests. The struggle for selfish, 
economic interests may eventually lead to imperialist conflicts. 
The political parties of such a democracy ate but temporary 
alliances for purely selfish ends. Majority rule, which does 
not accept personal authority, is not in accordance with the ` 
` laws of nature demanding the selection of the few, or as 
Hitler himself expressed it: “ The Fos reaper soe principle 
of majority rule, by rejecting the authority of an indtvidual 
and substituting for it the numbers of a crowd gathered for 
the purpose, sins against the aristocratic principles of nature ” 
(My Struggle, p. 87). And he adds: “ One thing we should 
not, and must not, at any time forget: Majority can never 
fill. the place of Man. It will always represent not only 
stupidity, but cowardice” (p.89). As the democratic 
institutions are in every respect detestable, they are the proper 
instruments in the hands of the International Jew. “ These 
institutions can only be dear to the test liars and rogues 
such as avoid the light of the sun. They will always be hated 
by every honest, straightforward, and’ industrious fellow 
willing to take responsibilities. Therefore this sort of 
democracy has become the instrument of a race which must, 
when prepating their most cherished schemes, evade the light 
of day, and will do so in all eternity. Only the Jew can 
praise an institution that is as dirty and untrue as himself ” 


(p. 99). 
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From this point of view, liberalism and the democracies 
: have been analysed in a philosophical way by Moeller van 
den Bruck, in his book Das Dritte Reich (The Third Empire). 
They have been passionately denounced by Hitler and in other 
authorised publications, such as that by Max Fraundorfer 
(Der Staendische Gedanke im Nationalsogialismus). These 
theorists further hold that Marxism is nothing but an 
offspring of liberalism, being likewise a product of the age of 
materialism and individualism. As the program of the party 
states: “Indeed we observe that Marxists and capitalists, 
industrialists and politicians followed the same creed, that of 
individualism. Individual profit was the only stimulus 1n the 
economic endeavours of the social classes, class representation 
their sole political aim.” Alfred Rosenberg, the party’s 
specialist on foreign affairs, accepted this definition of 
Marxism ‘in his book on Russia (The Russian Pestilence), and 
again, Adolf Hitler gave this view the most violent expression 
in saying: “ The democratic system of our western world 
is the forerunner of Marxism, which is inconceivable without 
it. Democracy prepares the soil on which this world plague 
(of Marxism) spreads. It is democracy that has created 
ape mar eager this monster begot by ‘dirt and fire ’— 
ut the fire, it seems, has burnt down” (My Struggle, p. 85). 
The World War, these National Socialists hold, put an 
end to liberalism and Marxism alike. The Treaty of Versailles 
demonstrated to the German people that the liberal’s talk 
of international understanding was of no practical value. 
Moteover, the German republic died of Marxism, which put 
individual interests, and class interests, before national 
interests. Marxism as well as liberalism has been created by 
at for the destruction of civilisation. In this way 
ational Socialism, by fighting liberalism, Marxism, and the 
Jew, is defending the common cause of mankind. “ The 
Jewish doctritte of Marxism,” says Hitler (p. 69), “ rejects 
the aristocratic ptinciple of nature and displaces the eternal 
ptivilege of mastery and strength by masses and the dead 
weight of numbers. It denies the val i 
as well æ the primary importance of nations and races, and 
so robs mankind of the basis of its existence and civilisation.” 
More and more, the Jew takes on all metaphysical attributes 
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of the Anti-Christ~ “This intellectual pestilence (ie., 
Marxism) must have been conceived in the minds of real ° 
devils. Only the brains of a monster could devise a scheme 
that aims at the destruction of all culture and will only end 
on an earth laid waste” (p. 68). In Moscow and London 
and New York, the Jews have fortified their positions to 
attack all peoples with the se of taking possession of 
their property. The methods of the Jews in conquering the 
world differ in the various countries, but their aims are alike 
all over the world. The inherent qualities of his blood do ` 
not leave to the Jew any other activity but that of peg ae pom 
and destroying. “ Most people do not know that here (wi 
Bolshevism) we have to deal with an instinct, that is the 
inborn impulse to strive at world supremacy.... The Jew 
makes his way.... sneaking into and undermining a nation’s 
life. He uses his own weapons, and they are lies and 
defamation, poison and destruction, and will finish only with 
the bloody extermination of the hated enemy. The Jew will 

utsue his fearful course until another force steps in his 
path and throws him, in a fearful battle, back to Lucifer ” 
(p. 150 f.). “ Should the Jew, with the help of his Marxist 
creed, overcome the peoples of this world, his crown will be 
the funeral wreath of mankind, and this planet will once 
again go through the ether, empty of men, as it went millions 
of years ago. Eternal Nature takes pitiless revenge for 
transgression of her commands. So today I believe that I 
act according to the Almighty Creator’s mind: in beating 
off the Jew I fight for the Work of the Lord.” -(p. 70). 

The Kaiser’s Germany did not see this danger. It even 
allowed the Jewish poison to enter the national body. The 
state of the future will act differently. Hitler is not interested 
in the question: monarchy or republic. This does not 
matter. The new state will be formed by national socialism 
according to its own ideas. So far natfonal socialism has 
outwardly retained the appearance of a party, but at bottom 
it has always been a movement meant to embrace the entire 
nation, to enter its very heart and make it new from within. 
When this is done, liberalism and Marxism, materialism and 
tlass-war will be overcome. : 
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Tue New Conceprion or Hisrory - 

The history of the world, according to National Socialist 

ideas, does not follow any scheme of continuous progress 
and has no aim that may be defined by reason. History, they 
bold, must’ be conceived as an organic growth on biological 
lines. Nations are biological communities, and just as 
individuals they are born, grow up, and decay. Their origin 
is mythological ; it cannot be known. Their decay is caused 
by a poisoning of the blood. In fact, all great civilisations 
decayed, when a formerly- creative race allowed its blood to 
be poisoned by mixing with other races (Hitler, p. 316). In 
this way, the element of race is of fundamental importance 
for the development of the national being. Men that are 
bound together by the element of blood form the national 
community. This community of a race does not, however, 
coincide with the territory held by political boundaries as 
they wete established by dynasties or the business-politicians 
of modern libera) democracies. So “ nation” is used as a 
synonym for “race,” or “people.” Here we find an 
explanation of another plank of the National Socialist 
Party’s official eat which says: “ We do not want to 
lose a single German in Bohemia, in Alsace-Lorraine, in 
Poland, in the League-of-Nations-colony of Austria, and in 
the other Danubian countries.... It is a simple and natural 
demand which must be made as well as recognised by any 
virile people” (p. 42} . 

Among all the races of the world, the Aryan (Caucasian) 
race holds the first place, and within it the Germanic race, 
betng the Nordic branch of the Aryans, has a special mission 
to fulfill. This race has its particular, outstanding and intrinsic 
- qualities. “As much as we may possess on the fields of arts 
and sciences, almost all of it has been created by the Aryan.... 
He represents the prototype of what we understand by Man. 
He is the Prometheus of mankind, from whose bright head 
sprang forth the divine tay of genius.... Subdue him— 
and darkness will sink upon the earth... .”’ (Hitler, p. 317 £). 
This theory is supported by Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
whose race docttine is often teferred to by National Socialist 
writers.” It was he who maintained that all great nations of 
the western world and all achievements of civilisation have 
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been cteated by Germanics. The inherent qualities of the 
German people are best described by Wilhelm Stapel, the , 
partty’s theologian, who said: “ Where can we find a F 

that might be likened to them? Where is the race that has 
sttuggled with gods and demons and with the Almighty 
Creator himself, as they have? They have entered upon 
theit path like Parsifal, -in holy simplicity. Unchanging in 
faithfulness, they were not to be borne down by adversity. 
Death and devil they overcame and finally made their way to 
the Castle of the Holy Grail, which they were chosen by 
God to protect. All those other tribes, that are now clinging 
to our loins and try to snatch a piece of our abundance, like 
the hawk eating from-the entrails of Prometheus, how can 
they be likened to the race of the Germans ? We must dream 
of a glory that is above all glories.... The crown is heavy 
with gold and jewellery; so that we must hold our heads erect, 
and the ball of this world with the cross on it is so hea 

with gold that our hands must be strong to hold it....” 
(Wilhelm Stapel, The Christian Statesman, p. 267 £.). The 
German people, Hitler says, confirming .Stapel, is the 
Teutonic mother of everything that ever influenced and 
shaped the cultural aspects of the modern world. Therefore 
“ Germany will either be a world power or nothing ” (p. 742). 


A New CONCEPTION OF RELIGION 

The blood of the individual contains that divine and 
mystical element which is the underlying condition for and 
moving force in all natural growth, which is not to be found 
in the political thought of liberalism. From here, National 
Socialism develops a new conception of religion. Already a 
considerable number of the National Socialists are advocating 
what they call “artgemaesses Christentum,” a religion of 
Germanics, by Germanics, and for Germanics only. This is 
the movement of the German Christians (deutsche Christen). 
Race is a divine institution, and so is the state that is founded 
on race. Christ, they say, must be understood from the 
point of view of hero-worship ; church life must be organized 
so as to further the ends of the state. A petson of Jewish or 
other race can never become a member of the German 
Christian Church. However, the religious program of 
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National Socialism is not yet clearly recognizable. There is 
also, besides the German Christian movement, another group 
of writers who call for a return to the old Germanic religion 
of nature. Jehovah, in their opinion, was but the tribal deity 
of the Jews, just as Donar was that of the Germanics. Some 
leaders as, for instance, Alfred Rosenberg, and scholars like 
Herman Wirth and others, demand that the “ Jewish ” 
doctrine of Christianity should be abandoned altogether and 
displaced by the old Nordic worship. Consequently Stapel, 
for example, rejects Christian morals, which are said to be in 
no way adapted to the needs of the German state and should 
not be followed by the truly German statesman. There is, 
he says, no morality (Sittlichkeit) that might be claimed for 
the whole of mankind. “ The morality of the new state is 
a motality of glory, strife, and merit. Victory is the highest 
goal” (p. 236). l 


GERMANT’S Hisroric TASK. 

The task before us, National Socialists say, is the 
regeneration of the German people. Nations that do not keep 
clean racially are doomed to perish. In modern histoty, 
Hitler finds two illustrations of his doctrine. The Russians 
fell victim to the modern Ee of Bolshevism, because they 
had been adulterated by frequently o with Mongol and 
Mongoloid tribes. The racial decay of France is, according 
to Hitler, even more rapidly progressing. “France,” he 
‘says, “has taken such long strides towards Africanisation, 
that we might indeed speak of the development of an African 
state on European soil. If the development of France should 
in this respect, continue for another 300 years, then the last 
remnants of Franco-German blood in France would have 
died and given way to a rapidly growing Mulatto population. 
France then would be a vast and uniform territory, stretching 
from Rhine to Congo, and inhabited by an inferior race” 

. 730). 
£ Even in Germany, a blending of races has, to a certain 
extent, taken place. This, according to Hitler, accounts for 
many splits and internal struggles within the German nation. _ 
But it is not yet too late. In the trenches of the Great War, 
a teal comradeship between Germans was rediscovered, 
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which finds an explanation only in the fact that the other 
man, too, was a German, and of the same blood. This new 
spirit shows again in the national socialist movement. But ’ 
we must consciously and conscientiously cultivate it and 
imptess it on all German people. Then, the true qualities 
of the race will again come to light, and Germany will once 
mote become strong and powerful. The life element of the 
German is fight. Therefore, the fighting instinct must be 
developed among the youth of Germany, they must be 
trained physically and be taught the will to power. Pale 
morality is not found among the essential qualities of the . 
race; scholarly training, too, is of secondary importance. 
To further the growth of a strong and healthy people, the 
government should pay particular attention to the question 
of eugenics. Spiritually or physically weak persons should, 
if necessary, be subjected to sterilisation. Martiage with 
persons of other races is to be prohibited. Not only young 
people, but adults also are to be trained in order to develop 
the manly spirit. This might be done in the Storm Troops 
and in the Compulsory Labour Brigades. According to 
Hitler, every healthy German should be subjected to such 
discipline, and will be given his Citizen’s Paper only after 
he has satisfactorily served his time (“ Praktische Kultur- 
atbeit im Dritten Reich.” Nationalsozialistische Bibliothek). 
By all means the birth rate must be increased. Within one 
hundred years, Hitler says, the number of Germans will have 
reached the 250 million mark (My Struggle, p. 767). The 
party’s expert on race questions, Professor Guenther, further 
states that eugenics alone will not suffice. He distinguishes 
5 or 6 different racial mixtures among the population of 
Germany and among these he defines those that have retained 
the Nordic type in its purest form. These superior specimens, 
he demands, should be singled out and specially cultivated. 
Marriages among these people are to be favoured, and their 
offspring must be numerous, so that in time the Nordic and 
heroic element, which has suffered most severely during the 
World War, will regain predominance in the life of the 
nation. Wher all these eugenic measures ate carried out, then, 
Hitler says, we might easily do without a large standifig army. 
“Let us give to the German nation 6 millions of perfectly 
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trained bodies, glowing with a fanatical love for their 
countty and inspired with the supreme spirit to attack, and 
` a national state will, if need be, within two yeats build of 
them an army, if only a small body of soldiers is there to 
begin witk” (p. 611). - 

At the present time, the German people, in the broader, 
racial sense of the word, numbers from 80 to 100 millions. 
They do not all live in the present Getman Reich, but they 
do belong to the German race. All these Germans must be 
united in the new Reich. We must not stop at political 
boundaries. For “nature knows no political boundaries. 
She first places living beings on -this earth and patiently 
watches the free play of forces. The strongest in courage 
and industry turns out to be her dearest child and is awarded 
the tight to rule” (p. 147). And he goes on, “In eternal 
strife has mankind become great, in eternal peace it will 
perish ” (p. 148). 


Ams oF FOREIGN Poricy 

This does not mean that the National Socialists advocate 
the sort of imperialism that was in vogue before the outbreak 
of the World War. Germany herself was involved in a false 
imperialism prior to 1914. Her colonial policy was, in those 
days, directed towards the west and south, whereas it should 
be headed east. The greatest mistake Hitler sees in thé attempt 
at founding a colonial empire in Africa. This does not at all 
fit in with his conception of the role of race in history. True 
imperialism must be territorial imperialism, not military or 
commercial imperialism. For a territorial expansion of 
Germany there is only one way, which leads towards the east. 
The old form of imperialism attempted to assimilate foreign 
Cie ae or to suppress and exploit them. The only aim of 
ational Socialism is to shelter all men of German origin 
in one Reich, large enough to provide for a healthful life. 
The new- imperialism, therefore, is rooted in the true and 
vital needs of the people. It is an organic sort of expansion, 
sanctioned by blood and justified by blood. The new room 
that is to be conquered for the German people must be 
closely tonnected, tettitorially, with the motherland, so that 
it shall never be lost. Inevitably, the new Reich will embrace 
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men and women of different nationalities. But National 
Socialism is willing to treat these ethnic minorities with the 

same respect as they demand for their own race. The ~ 
justification for attacking large territory with men of different 
nationality to the Reich is seen in the fact that here, too, are 
found Germans who must be brought back into the Reich. 
“Two Germans living in Poland,” says Stapel, “ are, under 
cultural aspects, more valuable than. several million Poles.” 


We must not mistake the National Socialist aim. Germany 
is not, and never will be, says Hitler, a world power in the 
sense of the British Empire, or the French Empire. The 
motherland is too small to carry a large ovetseas burden 
(My Struggle, Pelee Nor does Hitler wish to see the 
pre-wat boundaries of Germany re-established. They did 
not conform to Germany’s racial condition, and were not 
even useful strategically. They were the outcome of a 
development largely determined by accident, and not the 
result of deliberate political‘action. 


Hitler clearly foresees that this. new territory, the acquisi- 
tion of which is a condition of existence for the German 
people, cannot be obtained without fighting. So Germany 
must have allies. France can never be her ally, her very 
chatacter makes this impossible. The French nation aims at 
establishing a hegemony in Europe and then will surely 
Africanise it; it will therefore always be Germany’s deadliest 
foe. France wants to have undisputed dominion over a 
territory stretching as far as the Rhine. She will never feel 
safe unless Germany is kept in a state of inferiority and 
weakness. As long as the eternal conflict between Germany 
and France appears to be a state of defence as fat as Germany, 
and a state of aggression as fat as France is concerned, there 
will never be a decision. Not before this state of things is 
realised in Germany, not before the wil] of, the nation is 

athered in a last grand effort and thrown into the decisive 
en with France, not before all this is done will the 
continual struggle between Getmany and France come to 
an end (Hitler, p. 765). All plans to organise a Pan-Europa 
ate rejected, because this, too, would mean the final subjection 
of all nations of the continent to French politicians and 
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fot the political purposes of France (Krebs, Paneuropa oder 
. Mitteleuropa ? Nationalsozialistische Bibliothek). 

The natural allies of Germany are England and Italy. 
ei eal ot aspitations lie in the west, Italy’s in the 
south. etefore these countries will not compete with 
Germany in the East. England, it must be added, is not yet 
won as an ally. The International Jew is still trying to keep 
Great Britain away from Germany and attach her to France, 
so as to enable the Bolshevists to destroy Germany. Italy, 
however, is Germany’s ptimary ally. She does not wish a 
strengthening of French supremacy in Europe (Hitler, p. 700) ; 
she is, moreover, ruled, like Germany, in an essentially 
authoritarian manner. 


TRENDS OF Domestic Poxicy 

When National Socialist politics turn east, they con- 
sciously start again where German history stopped 600 years. 
ago. ‘The thirteenth century was Germany’s great time of 
colonisation in the Slav countries beyond her eastern frontier. 
Hitler as well as Rosenberg, while they firmly refuse to 
engage in commercial imperialism, speak of a territorial 
empire in Central Europe, which is, by Stapel, compared to 

the old Sacrum Imperium Romanum, 
It is obvious that, in this new state that is to be created, 
the peasant, next to the soldier, will hold the most esteemed 
lace. The present relation between the agrarian and the 
industrial section of the national community, the theorists 
say, is unsound. Industry and commerce must give up the 
dominating position which they have acquired during the 
nineteenth century (Hitler, p.151f.). These peasants must 
be free men, not labourers or farmers tenting their land from 
a great landlord. A latge peasant population is the greatest 
asset of a state. So it is desirable to have a large number of 
small and middle-sized landholdings. R. Walter Darre, the 
ian expert of the , says: “‘ He who cultivates the 
land ie free. He who cannot do as he likes on his 
ground or cannot freely dispose of the fruits of his labour is 
not peasgnt, but tenant or serf or slave ” (“ Das Bauerntum als 
Lebensquell der nordischen Rasse ”). While the farmer is 
' the most desirable type of citizen, because he develops and 
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retains best the qualities of the Nordic race, peasants must be 
numerous for the second reason that they must provide all 
means of subsistence for the nation and make her independent * 
from foreign imports. In this way, National Socialist politics 
consciously and energetically attempt to reduce the economic 
system to pre-capitalist conditions. 

In the new state, class-war will be abolished. The primary 
differences ate not economic, but racial. Within the com- 
munity of a people, all men are equal, as all are of the same 
blood. Economic differences are to be bridged by a new 
political organisation, resembling medieval guild order. The 
trades and professions, in the corporate state, will have their 
deputy chambers, in which employers and employees likewise 
` are represented. These representatives, of course, are not to 
be elected by the people, but will be selected and appointed 
by the leader. “‘ Leadership cannot be founded upon the idea 
of majority, but on that of personality,” says Hitler (p. 493). 
So the. economic interests of the nation are EE to 
the political will. The representatives have their function 
only as advisers, giving council to the political leader of 
their group. 

Under this new order, the = stg familias will tegain his 
former patriarchal position. e political leader, likewise, 
will be accepted by the individual as God-sent, and therefore 
endowed with undoubted authority. Woman will not be 
allowed to do man’s work. She will be sent back to the 
household, her proper place (Hedwig Foerster in Nationals- 
oxialistische Lebrerzeitung, Folge 6, p.7f.). The tight of 
citizenship is not to be given to unmartied women; perhaps 
mothers only will receive it. Literature, the arts and sciences 
ate to gather new strength and new inspiration from the- 
sources of Aryan and Nordic myths. They, too, have their 
function in society, and must be made to serve the state by 
building up the minds of the citizens. 
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V. Expense and Delay. 
By W. H. THOMPSON 


HE advocate of Law Reform is confronted with 

two major problems; one, the problem of what 

reform is needed, and the other, how it is to be 

achieved. In considering the solution of the 
second of these problems it is essential to secure substantial 
and informed support for measures of reform. The advocates 
of reform at present consist of persons who are public- 
spirited and who understand the detailed and general evils 
which exist; of some lawyers who take a wide interest in 
the profession, and, to some extent, of people who have 
had bitter experiences of our legal system. If one looks, 
however, for a strong and informed public opinion one is 
disappointed; the opinion is perhaps informed without 
being strong, or strong without being informed. 


It is a commonplace amongst almost all sections of His 
Majesty’s subjects that the person who tries to obtain his 
tights may, after long delay, succeed, and may be ruined in 
the process; but most of those who almost automatically 
take and express this view seem to have little detailed under- 
standing of what are the actual processes which cause delay 
and expense. It is important that there should be some 
better understanding of these processes; without this 
knowledge the agttation for reform, based on the expense 
and delay of our legal system, will be ill-informed—at any 
rate as a movement with wide support. It will be as well, 
therefore, to give some description of what actually occurs 
when a person decides to vindicate his rights by an appeal to 
the Coutts. 
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The High Court—which tries cases in London and in 
some cases at Assizes—has jurisdiction over a wide range of ° 
disputes. Patents, wills, contracts, trusts, lunacy, Admiralty ; 
these and many other matters ate subjects upon which large 
sums ate spent in litigation. 

Does the average intelligent citizen know what happens 
when his fellows go to law? When he sees in the press 
that a case of libel is being heard, and that it costs £x per 
day, does he know when the case first started and where and 
why this money has been spent ? 

Let us suppose that some ordinary member of the public 
sees in a newspaper a defamatory attack on his character. 
He goes to his solicitor and asks for advice. The solicitor, 
if he is wise, knows that there may be an expensive law-suit 
against a wealthy company; he knows the delay and 
uncertainty. He knows how failure, delay and expense will 
react on him. He thinks at once of getting counsel’s opinion. 
The expense has begun. The more experienced and more 
busy the counsel the higher the fee for the opinion. A case 
is prepared and laid before counsel,-who in due course gives 
his opinion. Jt may be that proceedings are decided upon. 
A writ is issued. The newspaper decides to fight. Then 
follow proceedings of which, in the ordinary way, the public 
hears nothing. The plaintiff delivers his statement of claim— 
settled by counsel. The defendant at once consults counsel, 
who may and often does ask for particulars of the claim. 
If the particulars are refused an application is made to a 
Master of the High Court, and, as a rule, counsel are 
employed for the parties and long arguments take place for 
and against the giving of certain particulars. The Master 
makes an order and one of the other side may then appeal 
to a judge, and a further appeal may reach the Court of 
Appeal, who may say, as they did in a recént case, that the 
result of what has been done so far has been to get the whole 
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case into a muddle. On each of these occasions counsel 
` appear for the parties and expense is growing. At last the 
plaintiff is ordered to give certain particulars, and these are 
“ settled ” by counsel. Then the defendant must put-in his 
defence, and this may consist in libel of pleas of truth, fair 
comment, no publication, privilege, no libel and what not. 
The plaintiff’s counsel then advises that application be made 
for particulars of the defence, and once again the round of 
applications to a Master and appeals may start—with more 
and more expense. Then the parties make affidavits stating 
what documents are or have been in their possession. There 
may be applications for further “ discovery,” as it is called, 
and more applications to the Court. Then it may be thought 
desirable to administer questions as to fact (called inter- 
rogatories), and the leave of the Court must be obtained. 
The interrogatories are settled by counsel, and the application 
is made by counsel, and the Master decides which inter- 
rogatories ate allowable and appeals can follow on the 
Mastet’s order. 

When these and similar steps are completed the action 
may be “ set down” for trial. It may have been ordered to 
be tried by a judge, with either a special or common jury, 
ot by a judge alone. The case, “A v. B,” takes its place at 
_the bottom of the list of the cases which are to be tried by 
the same sort of tribunal. The solicitors then ask their 
respective counsel for advice as to the evidence to be called. 
The counsel can take no risks. He advises that statements 
or “ proofs ” of evidence be obtained from every conceivable 
person who may by any stretch of imagination speak to 
the most ttivial point in the case. He must exhaust all the 
possibilities, as if one of these witnesses is not present adverse 
comment may be made. ‘The solicitors take the statements 
and prepare the btief. Will the patties employ a K.C.? If 
one does the other is advised that he will be wise to do so. 
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The briefs are delivered and the question arises as to the 
fees to be paid. These questions are settled between the ` 
solicitor and the counsel’s clerk. Each counsel’s clerk does 
the best he can. If A’s counsel is offered 50 guineas A’s- 
solicitor may be told that B’s is getting 75 guineas, and there 
is often a somewhat undignified auction. In addition to all 
_ this there are usually agreed bundles of documents, in which 
ate placed every document which could conceivably be 
considered to have any reference—however remote or 
formal—to the dispute. Then each patty makes a copy of 
this agreed bundle for his counsel and a copy is made for 
the judge. | 

In the meantime, what has happened to the case? Slowly 
and deliberately the earlier cases in the list are disposed of. 
The solicitors keep careful watch. Then théy see a 
“ warned ” list to the effect that certain cases may be at the 
head of next week’s list. In the next week they may never 
see their case mentioned, but each afternoon they must make 
the most careful enquiries, and may be told that the case of 
“A v. B” is “third in,” before Mr. Justice Blank the next 
day: They don’t know how long the two previous cases 
will last ; they may try to find out from the solicitors in those 
cases. They must send telegrams to their witnesses and 
have them at Court. The two earlier cases may take all the 
day and the next day, but at any time they may end, by 
decision or settlement, and A’s case, with his counsel and 
witnesses, must be ready. During this time A and his. 
witnesses must amuse themselves as best they may in the 
Courts while A’s counsel’s clerks keep their eyes on their 
cases while the counsel are back in their chambers or 
conducting cases in other Coutts. 

Finally the case starts—speeches by counsel, evidence 
and cross-examinations, further speeches, summing-up by the 
judge and a verdict. That sounds quite a simple and short 
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heating. The judge takes notes in longhand and the counsel 
‘and the wise witnesses keep their eye on his lordship’s pen. 
There are often arguments as to admissibility of evidence. 
Copy docurhents ate inadmissible where the originals are 
available. Witnesses are called to prove what the other side 
know perfectly well is true. Indeed, the strict and precise 
tules of evidence cause untold expense and delay, which 
' must appear to the laymen to be quite unnecessary. The 
bundles of agreed documents are produced and in some cases 
none of them are even tead or mentioned, but in many cases 
only a selected few are ever mentioned to the Court. 

Each day that goes by means more expense and “A” has 
begun to realise what a law-suit is. He goes through tortures 
while the case is in progress. He grasps at chances of 
settlement which he knows are not fair, but he dreads the 
expense and uncertainty, and he has now come to understand 
that if only he can get his “costs” provided for he will 
have achieved a really substantial advantage. His case may 
be settled or he may see the jury file back into the box and 
their verdict may be one of financial ruin for him. 

That is not quite all. Each night the counsel and/or the 
judge may want a shorthand note of the proceedings. No 
shorthand writer is provided by the Courts. ‘The parties 
engage professional shorthand writers. The manuscript of a 
day’s proceedings in the High Court costs anything from 
£20 to £30, with about 1/5 additional for each carbon copy. 
The provision of shorthand notes is one of the most expensive 
features of any protracted law-suit. 

Even if “A? wins his case he may be ee with appeals 
to the Court of Appeal and the House of Lords, with very 
substantial costs, and on these appeals he may lose his case. 
Or a new trial may be ordered, and in the latter event the 
whole tridl takes place again. His costs ate ordered to be 
paid if he succeeds, and these are taxed, and he will be a 
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lucky man if he gets all the costs incurred by him. He may 
pay a counsel 150 guineas and only get 100 guineas allowed, ° 
and he must pay the balance. Up to 150 guineas for a K.C. 
he must pay the junior counsel two-thirds of thé K.C.’s fee, 
even although the junior counsel might have taken the case 
alone—and thereby have had much more work and responsi- 
bility—for one half the fee. 

That is a short—very short—description of a law-suit. 
It may be less involved or more involved. It may be a 
comparatively simple case of a claim for injuries due to a 
motor accident, ot it may be an involved case affecting patent 
rights, or a tight-of-way or some such subject which will 
last for weeks; but in the simplest case in the High Court 
a plaintiff who employs a junior counsel in a law-suit without 
the slightest complication or difficulty must expect an expense 
of at least {100 to £150. If the plaintiff loses he is, of course, 
ordered to pay the costs of the defendants. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that not only-is there 
eteat expense and delay, but that it is not only poor people 
who are placed in difficulty. Apart from the Poor Persons 
Rules—about which something will be said later—and 
lawyers who are prepared to undertake the work on a specu- 
lative basis, no person, even in the middle class, can con- 
template taking an action without at the same time 
contemplating that he may be ruined in the process. 

The person who has very humble means is helpless unless 
he comes within the category of a “ Poor Person.” In recent 
years the legal profession have been giving free legal assistance 
to certain persons. ‘The class of petsens to whom such 
assistance is given is prescribed by certain rules. The 
administration of the Poor Persons Rules is in the hands of 
the Law Society. That society or any provincial law society 
may issue a Poor Person’s Certificate, and upon that*certificate 
being granted the. person is provided with free legal 
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assistance. Before such a certificate can be obtained the 
` applicant must satisfy the following tests :— 

(x) That he is not worth a sum exceeding £50 (excluding 
wearing apparel, etc.), or in special circumstances £100. 

(2) That his usual income does not exceed £2 per week, 
or in.special cases £4 per week. 

(3) That he has reasonable ground for taking proceedings. 

There are certain special provisions with regard to 
mattimonial cases and other ancillary provisions aimed at 
preventing abuse. 

These persons may get access to the Courts without 
payment of Court fees and without paying their counsel and 
solicitor, and with a very unlikely possibility of being ordered 
to pay any costs. The class is very limited, and the whole 
scheme is open to certain criticisms which are not really 
appropriate to this article. The low limit of means before a 
litigant can qualify as a poor petson makes these provisions 
useless to many people who could not contemplate the 
provision of even {100, and the effect is that these people 
are deprived of justice. 

It is hoped that sufficient has been said to show what 
courage is required to embark upon a High Court law-suit. 
The litigant frequently only realises what is in store for him 
when it is too late to draw back. He may realise this when 
he is asked for a substantial figure “on account of costs ”’ ; 
or he may realise it only when he sees the full panoply 
unfolded in the Court. His solicitor knows what the case is 
costing, and he also is bound to suffer anxiety. The litigant 
who commences æ law-suit with the most enthusiasm is 
frequently the one who seeks for a scapegoat if the case is 
lost. The solicitor wants-to settle, the counsel have really 
very little to gain in a prolonged law-suit, particularly when 
there is very little publicity attached to it. In these circum- 
stances a settlement is the obvious way out and, as a 
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consequence, a settlement is often effected in Court which 
involves the payment of huge costs, when such a settlement ° 
might well have been effected months before without the 
anxiety, the expense and the delay. 

It is only fair to say that by the New Procedure and other 
new tules some attempt has been made to deal with the 
problems stated in this article, but these attempts are very 
limited in character and do not touch the fundamental 
problems. 

Country Courts 

The County Courts are Courts which try actions the 
subject matter of which is similar to that of the High Court, 
but with a very limited jurisdiction, except that in certain 
cases the High Court may remit actions for trial in the County ° 
Court where the amount at stake is unlimited. There are 
certain cases in which the County Courts have exclusive 
jurisdiction, subject to appeal to the High Court. In many 
respects a County Court action for a petson of moderate 
means need not be ruinous, but for the poor person the cost 
is prohibitive. Upon the question of expense the County 
Court bas one or two obvious advantages. The Courts sit 
throughout England, and there are only scattered districts 
where any distance has to be travelled to reach the Court. 
In the second place the procedure is neither so prolonged 
not so technical, and what is important, the hearing is fixed 
for a definite date. . 

Two classes of cases occupy a great deal of the time of 
‘the County Courts, viz., cases under the Rent Restriction 
Acts and under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. Under 
the former Acts landlords of certain classes of houses are 
restricted in their rights as to obtaining possession of their 
houses and as to the amount of rent they may charge. Claims 
to possession under the Act are very common in the County 
Court. The Acts and the decisions under the Acts have 
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produced so complicated a part of English Law that prac- 
- tically no member of the public, and not many lawyers, 
understand it. The landlord frequently has professional 
assistance, ‘but the tenant is usually unrepresented, for the 
simple reason that he belongs to the most impoverished 
section of the community. But for the assistance which he 
gets from the Bench he is usually helpless. Even with that 
assistance he does not know what legal defences are open to 
him, he does not know what witnesses are required, and he 
is quite ignorant of Court procedure. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that he is ordered to give up possession of his 
house and to pay the costs, which may amount to anything 
from £5 to £25; complete ruin for him unless he was 
ruined before the law-suit started, which, happily or un- 
happily, is so commonly the case that, not being able to pay 
anything at the start, he only owes more in the end. 

Cases under the Workmen’s Compensation Act are on a 
different footing. They ate commonly disputes as to 
capacity for work between an injured workman and his 
employer, the latter usually being represented by an insurance 
company. The insurance company alleges that the workman 
has wholly or partially recovered and claims the right to 
_ terminate or diminish the weekly compensation. The 
pteliminary procedure is neither complicated nor prolonged. 
But the hearing.| Usually counsel ate engaged on both sides, 
and there are always one or more medical specialists. These 
doctors give diametrically opposed evidence, X-ray photo- 
graphs of the unfortunate man are produced, and examination, 
cross-examination.and re-examination proceed at leisure. 
Sometimes the judge gives judgment, sometimes he reserves 
judgment, sometimes he adjourns the case. 

That short description may not convey much indication 
of what these cases may mean in terms of delay and expense. 
Closer examination is valuable. In the first place, in almost 
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all County Courts a// the parties in all the cases in the list for 
a particular day are summoned to be at Court at the opening - 
of the Court at, say, 10-30. There is not, of course, any 
prospect of the cases being heard at that time. Usually there 
is an hour spent on “ Judgment Summonses ”—applications 
to imprison recalcitrant debtors. The case may start at 11-30 
or after lunch or not at all. Recently the writer was at a 
notth country County Court in two of these cases. He was 
summoned for 10-30. He found, apart from judgment 
summonses, that there were 21 cases—-of vatious sorts—on 
the list. His two cases wete first and were contested, and the 
second finished at 3-45 p.m. The counsel, solicitors, parties 
and witnesses in the other cases were wasting their time, and 
- finally many of them had to depart and return another day. 
It was obvious at the beginning that the judge could not 
possibly finish his list. Another instance: in a Court forty 
miles from London the writer arrived at Court, with counsel 
and two expensive London specialists, and the other side 
similarly equipped. Unfortunately his case was not early in 
the list, but he found other counsel, solicitors, specialists 
from London, in a worse plight, as they were last in the list. 
Neither of the cases was started and-all the parties had to go 
again. These instances of delay and expense can be multiplied 
indefinitely. It needs little imagination to complete the 
picture. Here is an injured workman who may for months 
have been trying, with his wife and family, to exist on 30/- 
per week, which is the maximum weekly payment under the 
- Workmen’s Compensation Act. The counsel’s fee is just 
under {10 for an experienced counsel; fhe specialist must 
have made at least one preliminary examination at a fee of 
£3 38., and even for a London Court will require a fee of 
anything from 10 to 25 guineas for attendance at Court, and 
then there are the solicitor’s charges. The cost of ne day’s 
heating is impossible ; but what is a workman to do if thete 
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is an adjournment for “want of time”? Of course, in 
- practice a workman who has been sensible is a member of 
his trade union, and they face the problem for him, but there 
are only about fout million trade unionists out of a working 
population of about sixteen millions. What happens or can 
happen to the non-unionist whose rights in respect of an 
injury are disputed? He can adopt only one of three courses. 
He can drop his case; he can accept an inadequate settle- 
ment; or he may go to a speculative lawyer, with conse- 
quences which ate fairly obvious but beyond the scope of 
this article. He certainly cannot get his rights. 

The cases of costs and delay which have been discussed 
in this article are merely one aspect of this problem. The 
costs paid by the public when they purchase property are 
equally open to criticism. If “A” wishes to buy a house 
from “ B ” for £1,000 he finds that he has to pay {10 stamp 
duty, and £18 is the fee which the solicitor can charge for 
investigating the title, etc., although it is certain that that 
same title has been investigated, at the cost of previous 
purchasers, on numerous previous occasions. Persons who 
have bought houses know that if they wish to buy anything 
but a house at almost any cost there is no formality, no 
expense—apart from stamp duties—and no delay. They may 
wonder why it cannot be done with houses. The compulsory 
system of registration of title in London has supplied some- 
thing of an answer, and a compatison of the legal costs in 
that area and in the rest of the country would repay the 
readet’s investigation. 

GENERAL 

The subject of law reform is being discussed principally 
because of the expense and delay in litigation. This article 
gives merely typical examples of both delay and expense. 
It has been shown how impossible it is for ordinary people 
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to buy one of the most expensive Buitish commodities— 
justice. What is to be done? The first step is to endeavour - 
to be acquainted with the facts. It is useless to make cheap 
gibes at the law and the lawyers. The jokes are ‘not good as 
a tule, and in the last resort they are not jokes for the people 
who make them. The public is quite abysmally ignorant of 
the actual workings of our legal system and what are the 
root causes of ihe delay and expense. Lawyers know what 
the causes ate, and only an informed public has any prospect 
of achieving law reform. The object of this article is to give 
some little information and an anxiety to obtain mote. 
Although the subject of this series of articles is Law Reform, 
the reader may complain that there is very little, if any, 
suggestion of reform in this article. These suggestions must 
be made by more able and less sceptical persons. 
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OBJECTIVES OF COLONIAL 


EDUCATION 
By Enwin R. EMBRFE 


DUCATION the world over suffers from lack of clear 

analysis of its proper objectives. Muddy thinking is 

especially harmful where ancient cultures are under 

stress from the impact of modern civilization. Schools 
have fairly well found their place in Eutope and Ametica, 
whete a chief task is to pass on to the rising generations the 
great accumulations of knowledge and to equip young people 
with intellectual tools, by means of which they can use and 
increase this knowledge. In primitive communities untouched 
by the West, the educational purpose is also pretty clear. 
Most such peoples have worked out a fairly successful system 
for passing on the mores, ideals, and taboos of the race, 
through the initiation ceremonies at puberty, the adolescent 
houses for boys and girls, and the general tribal and family 
organisations. But where primitive orders are being disturbed 
by Western dominance, the role of the school is by no means 
simple. In such situations the powerful social instrument of 
education must be used with clear understanding and with 
sound wisdom if it is to help more than it harms. 

It is surprising that so little deliberate analysis has gone 
into the planning of colonial education on the part of Western 
administrators, native leaders, or impartial observers and 
ctitics. In general it has been blandly assumed that education 
was self-evidently a good thing, that to offer schools of any 
kind to any people was a beneficent act, and that the ethical 
attitude of an a afr aA could be judged by the budget 
provided for native education. Missionaries and humane 
administrators have vied with each other in rushing schools 
to native peoples the world over. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars and thousands of Western teachers have been poured 
into the education of “ backward people.” Yet there has 
been shockingly little consideration of what all this busy 
schooling was actually doing to native society and to 
. individual personalities. 

Much of the earlier colonial education, both mission and 
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official, was aimed at making over native people on to the 
European pattern. By force of completely superior arms | 
Europe easily took dominion over Africa and the East. 
With blithe arrogance the West assumed that since she was 
so far superior in arms and organisation and methanics, she 
was also superior in all other qualities. She took for granted 
that her religion, her social and political forms, her family 
ofganisation, her economic systems, were better than anything 
which other people had built up for themselves. Christianity 
and capitalism, clothes and monogamy came in for a share of 
the awe-struck reverence which was really inspired by the 
omnipotence of European warships and the efficiency of 
Western otganisation. 

Confused as to the elements of their true-greatness and 
full of arrogance and self-assutance, the Western nations 
undertook as a sublime duty the transforming of “ backward 
people ” throughout the world into something approximating 
the Western model. However benign the motives, the 
combined efforts of administrators, missionaries, and business 
men have been directed to making “little Europeans ” of 
all native peoples. 

The lack has been in any intelligent analysis, any becom- 
ingly modest attitudes with respect to differing types of 
human attainment. Racial arrogance—which was as con- 
spicuous in Egypt and Greece and ancient China as it is in 
modern Eutope—has beclouded the contact of cultures. 
The world effects of this attitude have been more devastating 
‘in recent times only because modern mechanics have given 
a — and a world sweep to present contacts undreamed 
of in previous history, and have thus made it possible for the 
powerful West to control and direct the lives of hundreds 
of millions of people the world over. 

Against arrogance and exploitation a slight but sharp 
doubt has recently grown up even amaqng the Westerners 
themselves. The French and American revolutions were 
preliminary items in the new tendency to emphasize human 
values. The liberal movements, especially in England and 
Getmany, at about the middle of the nineteenth, century, 
gave a further impetus. The World War, the idealism of 
President Wilson, the new attitude adopted by the League of © 
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Nations to the effect that colonial government was a trust 
to be executed not for profit, but for the benefit of the native 
people and of the world at large ; these, and the threatened 
collapse of European civilization through the World War 
and the ecbnomic debacle, have softened our attitudes 
toward other cultures- and mitigated our self-assurance as to 
the complete superiority of Western forms. 

Meanwhile the studies of anthropologists have revealed 
unexpected excellencies, as well as quaint oddities, in the arts 
of living of distant races. We are beginning to recognize 
that the ways of life of many non-industrial people may be 
in certain respects, for them at least, quite as good as our 
Western customs. 

The reaction in certain instances has swung opinion over 
to the opposite extreme. A tendency is now appearing in 
some quarters to over-glorify all things of the East, to 
worship the primitive, to belittle all things Western and 
industrial. Bath tubs and trousers are becoming terms of 
ridicule in certain esoteric circles. Any religion, no matter 
how superstitious and degrading, is declared by a few precious 
souls to be superior to Christianity. The most marvellous 
machines are derided as toys or decried as destructive to 
culture and personality. 

In this rebellion against industrialism and the West, and 
in favour of primitivism and the East, it has been urged that 
the whole educational process should be directed toward 
o native peoples in their ancient ways of life; it has 

een suggested that primitive cultures should be mummified, 
held changeless in a changing world. 

Exclusive adherence to static preservation of native ways 
seems as narrow and as ill-justified as exclusive devotion to 
Westernization. A close, interdependent society is taking the 
place of the separateness and isolation in which races gtew 
up in former centuties. Rapid communications and world 
trade have created a new order. No nation and no race today 
can live to itself alone. In this new world society it behoves 
each group to hold on tenaciously to the good and serviceable 
in its own, culture, and at the same time to learn and benefit 
by whatever tools and social institutions other groups have 
worked out successfully. 
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To put such an objective into effect much painful trial and 
error will doubtless have to be experienced before workable, 
rogrammes of education are developed for differing regions. 
Menwhile, the first task is to differentiate the characteristic 
and useful aspects of the conflicting civilizations. 


TOOLS OF THE WEST 


The great achievement of Western civilization is its. 
unprecedented development of tools; the ferreting out, 
through science, of the secrets of nature and the putting of 
all forces to work for man’s service and convenience through 
invention and efficient organisation. The West has carried 
this whole business of the use of tools beyond anything ever 
dreamed of in any other area at any other era. The 
accomplishments of science and machines are all about us, 
blatantly and gloriously conspicuous. In many ways they 
have transformed the condition of life in the West and 
throughout the world. The industrial revolution, eficient 
machine manufacture, and scientific farming have brought in 
a new plenty in happy contrast to man’s age-old, desperate, 
hand struggle to obtain enough food and shelter and supplies 
to keep life going from day to day. Modern communications 
have made of the whole earth a small, easily accessible 
province. Through a single phase of science—medicine and 
its application in public health—we have curbed the great 
— have prolonged the average duration of life by 
two decades, and have greatly improved the daily freedom 
from disease and the robustness of our health. 


Not only have we wrought these overt triumphs, but in 
the course of them we have developed to a high degree the 
intellectual tools—language, concepts of precision, mathe- 
matical theory, science—so that these are not only means of 
achieving fresh victories, but are also in themselves a 
broadening of mental scope, an enlargement of the intellectual 
life. 

Tools, both mechanical and intellectual, are the great 
achievements of the West. They ate contributions to world 
society, ample to justify our conspicuous place in-the sun. 
They are our unique gift 
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LIVING IN THE EAST 


While the West has been developing science and mechanics 
and efficient organisation, other peoples have been working 
out satisfying ways of life of very different kinds. In the 
Polynesian Islands, in China and the villages of Japan, in the 
Malay Archipelago and in Africa, there are not 7 efficient 
tools of the West, but there is an astonishing amount of 
enjoyment and expression. In Java or Bali or Samoa, song 
and dance and drama have a large place in the life of every one. 
There is less devotion to careful planning for the future, but 
much mote delight in the present. Life in such places seems 
to be clearly understood, even by the simplest villager or 
farmer, to be something to be lived as it goes along. Success 
to them is not a remote achievement but something to be 
realised every day. 


Art in the East is not the prefession of a few, but the 
expression of many. Weaving, the making of tapa or batik, 
the carving of temple ornaments or of simple utensils for the 
home, ate matters not only of utilitarian labour but also of 
creative joy. Dancing and singing are not merely diversions 
but accomplishments of high prestige. The rice fields are 
tended with devotion for purpose of a maximum crop, 
and the fields themselves become items of loveliness in a 
‘ beautiful landscape. 


Graceful living receives a devotion almost incompre- 
hensible in Europe and America. The ceremonial tea in 
Japan occupies hours and is carried out with scrupulous 
regatd for traditional conventions of courtesy and dignity ; 
the arrangement of flowers is considered so important as to 
requite an education as long and arduous as that we give to 
science ot mathematics. Routine tasks, such as the harvesting 
of tice in Java or the deliberations of the village chiefs in a 
Polynesian fono, or the reception of visitors anywhere in the 
East, ate invested with elaborate ceremony. Consideration 
for the feelings of others runs through all of daily life. The 
courtesies due one’s fellows are respected throughout the 
East to such an extent that a breach of etiquette is regarded 
there with the same horror that we look upon a breach of 
contract. 
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It is hard to give in general statements a true picture of 
life in primitive communities, or among the masses of even, 
such highly developed Eastern nations as Chine and Japan. 
Much hardship and suffering run hand in hand with joy and 
beauty—just the hardships which naturally flow from the 
absence of science and tools. Disease cripples all of the Hast 
to an extent that seems terrible and inexcusable to persons 
who have begun to take for granted the recent progress of 
hygiene in North America and Western Europe. Life is still 
a desperate hand struggle for the barest of necessities in food 
and oo for many of these people who lack efficient tools. 
Miserable huts often house pigs and goats and cattle and 
crawling vermin, as well as persons so poor and helpless as 
scatcely to deserve the name of human beings. And the lack 
of such intellectual tools as a world literature and scientific 
method limit mental scope and outlook. In spite of these 
harsh handicaps even the common people throughout the 
Orient and the islands of the Pacific get a great deal out of 
life as it flows by. 


There is much to be said, also, for the economy which 
characterizes communities which we call primitive. The 
closely knit tamily clan and the communal village give an 
economic security unknown under competitive capitalism, 
These compact units based on common labour and a common 
- sharing of products offer calm stability, an incentive to 
co-operation, and a fine arena for the development of talents, 
not so much for competitive gain or individual prestige as 
for the enrichment of the common life. 


Partly because of communal living there is throughout 
the East a reverence that comes from feeling oneself a part 
of the whole life process—rather than an enemy or competitor 
of other persons and other forces. Of course a good deal 
that passes for reverence in any group ig merely superstition 
and childish fear. But there is a modicum of authentic 
reverence that flows naturally from sensitivity to beauty, 
desire for graceful living, an economy based on mutual 
helpfulness and common sharing, and a feeling ef kinship 
with the universal forces, most of which must always remain 
mysterious, and all of which have gone into the creation of us. 
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Not all of the tools, of course, have been devised in the 
West, and grace is not the possession solely of the East. 
Many clever devices, such as gunpowder and the printing 
press, were invented in China long before the period of 
European supremacy, and the tools used in many bse tive 
countries today are as ingenious as any worked out by 
Western science. Certain parts of Western Europe and 
Ametica ate not entirely lacking in expression, though a 
shocking amount of our “ recreation” comes from watching 
performances of others, in concerts or moving pictures of 
athletic contests, rather than in spontaneous creative action 
by the great body of individuals themselves. While the 
achievements of various parts of the world overlap each other, 
in general it is fair to say that the West excels in tools and 
organisation and in the power and effictences and conveniences 
which flow from them, and the East excels in expression and 
day-by-day enjoyment of life as it flows by. 


EDUCATION 


Education, then, would seem self-evidently a different 
matter in different regions. In the industrial West it is proper 
that the emphasis should be on the tool subjects, languages, 
mathematics and science, for indeed on these are built the 
mores of out tribes. In the non-industrial countries children 
should just as naturally give their chief attention to gaining 
skill and competence in the native arts and crafts, to learning 
the customs and habits of life which characterize the given 
people, to gaining rich knowledge of the folk-lore, the 
history and traditions and poetry and songs of the group. 
Acquaintance with the greater world and competence in 
handling the mechanical and intellectual tools of the West 
should be supplementary. 

It is important that this emphasis be cortectly placed. 
Because of the great prestige which powerful tools have 
given to the West it 1s easy for young people the world 
ovet to be so impressed by Western success that they are 
willing to sell their whole-rich birthright for the mess of 
pottage sq gaudily offered through Western ways. In many 
places the younger generations are acquiting no skill in their 
own atts and crafts, are piving no study to the ways of life 
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carefully and beautifully worked out by their ancestors, are 

losing respect for their native customs, and are rushing to, 
ape he European in his trivialities and failures as well as in 

his means of success. Trousers, movies, “ democracy,” 

competitive scramble for individual material gain, ‘membership 

in a foreign church, futilely busy routine, jazz music, 

- mechanical gadgets—all these are avidly swallowed by the 

awe-struck youth with no realization of what they mean, 

and with no understanding that these are merely the incidental 

trappings of Western civilization. 

If the young people can Jearn to choose the good elements 
of both types of civilization their lives will be enriched. 
For if they disregard the efficient mechanics and intellectuality 
of the West, they will remain needlessly weak before the . 
forces of nature and the — of oppressing nations. Yet 
if they throw over all of their own rich heritage, life will lose 
meaning and significance to them in their home setting, and 
they will be making this supreme cultural sacrifice in order 
to ke admitted only partially to a civilization which itself is 
only partly good, which requires the joy and creative expres- 
sion and communal feeling of the East to make it a fully 
satisfying way of life. 

- A New SCHOOL For Carers’ SONS IN SAMOA. 

Attempts ate under way in several colonial areas to apply 
the principles that we have been discussing, to use education 
as an instrument for perfecting native people in their own 
arts and crafts, while preparing them gradually for par- 
ticipation in the busy powerful civilization of the ‘modern 
world which is pressing upon them. Projects and proposals 
in Ametican Samoa and in the Dutch East Indies are among 
the most recent examples. 

The Barstow Foundation for Education in American 
Samoa, following a study in the summer of 1932, has estab- 
lished a new type of school in this small group of islands in 
the South Pacific. While supported by a private foundation, 
the school has the hearty approval of the Samoan chiefs and 
is to be a unit in the regular public system of education 
maintained by the American administrators. : 

The problem before the Barstow commissionets was to 
devise an institution which would meet the needs of a people 
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who ate moving over from primitive ways to close association 
with Western industrialism. The dual objective of the school 
in Samoa is to maintain respect for the native customs and 
‘competence in the ancient skills, and at the same time to 
ep the néw generations with the intellectual tools which 

ind the world over has devised and perfected : language, 
number, science and its application, modern social institutions 
and their uses. 

In planning the new school the commissioners frankly 
tuted their backs on the American ideal of democratic 
education. The time is too short to give thorough undet- 
standing of the new ways to the whole people, and there is 
too much danger that undigested fragments of the new 
learning will simply corrupt the populace. Ifa small number 
of chiefs and leaders can be given a thorough understanding 
of Western ways, and induced to retain respect and com- 
petence in their own customs, this small group can easily 
direct the course of the whole people. It was agreed, therefore 
to concentrate the efforts of the Barstow Foundation on a 
= school for a small number of prospective chiefs and 
leaders. 

The new school will offer a course of three years for not 
mote than twenty young men, who will be in residence 
during the entire period. The students, who will range in 
age from sixteen to twenty-two years, will previously have 
had elemen instruction in their village schools. The 
institution will have not only classtooms but gardens and 
fisheries, and facilities for arts and crafts. These will be used 
not for specific vocational training, but for giving the students 
general skill in the handling of their native materials. The 
school will be a small community and will support itself 
through its own agriculture and fishing and handicrafts, just 
as each village maintains itself in the primitive communism 
which characterizes Samoan life. Every effort will be made 
to maintain and glorify the native methods of self-expression. 
The siva dance will have something like the same place in 
student life that football or cricket has in American and 
European schools. ‘The ancient ceremonials will be carried 
out with scrupulous regard for traditional propriety. It is 
hoped that the school will become something of an ethno- 
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logical centre through the collection of interesting objects 
of material culture, and through the writing down of stories, , 
myths and folk-lore. 

While the young men will spend much of their time in 
acquiring competence in their own folkways, they will also 
be learning the fundamental branches of Western knowledge. 
They will be taught the English languege so that they can 
communicate with their own present rulers, and so that they 
can have at their disposal the literature and ye eae of the 
world. They will be given the rudiments of mathematics 
in order to gain the concepts of measurement and precision. . 
They will be introduced to science as = means of searching 
out the secrets of nature, and will be shown its applications, 
especially in experimental agriculture in their own garden, 
and in public health, purified water systems, and protection 
from noxious vermin. They will be made acquainted with 
the social institutions of the West, so that they will have an 
understanding of the very different concepts which govern 
the conduct of Western nations in such matters as government, 
law, money, private property sights, and effective industrial 
organisation. 

All these Western subjects are so new and strange to such 
a people that only by the greatest skill and diligence can a 
smal] number of young people be given an understanding of 
them in three years’ time. For this reason the students are 
all to live in the school, and it is hoped that daily association 
with the teachers in common tasks and social intercourse 
will tichly supplement the formal instruction in the class- 
rooms. To this end it is proposed to have an American or 
European and his wife as principals of the school, while a 
Samoan and his wife will serve as co-ptincipals. Samoan 
teachers will conduct the classes and direct the practical work. 

One of the problems in any such school is to avoid 
detaching the students from their home environment. It is 
easy for pupils, becoming vain of their new knowledge, to 
look down upon their fellows in the villages. And it is easy 
for the local chiefs to become disgusted at the new-fangled 
mannets of the pupils and refuse to allow them any part in 
village affairs. To avoid this it is proposed to have in the 
midst of the school course ań externe year. Individual pupils 
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are to return to their own villages at the end of their first 
„Ort second year of schooling and serve for a period in the 
traditional duties of manaia, young prospective chiefs. ‘They 
will be accepted for continued residence in the school only 
on certificate from the local chiefs that they have fulfilled 
their functions faithfully and competently. It is realized that 
this will slow down the work of instruction. The duties of a 
manaia are tunning errands, waiting upon the chiefs, and in 
Sage doing obeisance to the elders. But it is so important 
ot the future leadership of the pupils that they keep in 
sympathetic relations to the village life that this externe year 
seems one of the most important parts of the pro E; 

This high adventure in aristocratic education, whi ch hopes 
to hold the delicate balance between old and new in the 
transition period of a primitive people, will depend for its 
success largely upon the persons found to direct it. It is 
therefore especially gratifying to report that Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon Brown, who have had successful expetience in 
British colonial education in East Africa, and who are 
competent and sympathetic students of races and cultures, 
have accepted the direction of the new school in American 
Samoa. 


New PROPOSALS For DutrcH [INDIA 


The problem in the Dutch East Indies is very different 
from that in Samoa. As contrasted with only some thirty-five 
thousand people in the Samoan Islands (including those under 
New and mandate as well as those ruled by the United 
States), the Netherland Indies have a population of sixty 
million, over forty million of whom are on the single highly 
developed island of Java. Furthermore, in Island India it 
is not a question of the beginnings of education ; the Dutch 
have built up over many years a school system which touches 
neatly two million pupils in some twenty thousand schools 
spread widely over the island group. 

A commission from the Julius Rosenwald Fund, at the 
suggestion and arrangement of the Institute of Pacific 
Radon. and at the invitation of the Department of 
Education of Dutch India, made a survey of schools of 
Island India in the winter of 1932-33. The comparative view- 
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point in the study of colonial education was conspicuous in 
this survey group: the education of Malay peoples under the, 
Dutch government was studied by two Ameticans and one 
Englishman, whose special experience had been on the one 
part in negro education in America, and on the’other in the 
direction of schools ina British colony in East Africa. 

The recommendations of the Dutch India survey are not, 
as in Samoa, for a spectacular new institution, but for a 
genetal shift of emphasis throughout the school system. The 
schools which the Dutch have established are admirably 
planned and efficiently executed so far as the teaching of 
Western knowledge is concerned. The chief criticism is that 
the schools take so little account of the history and culture 
of the people themselves in this great archipelago. 

Probably the most se eo branch of = educational 
system is at the primary level. Some 15,000 village elementary 
ohooh are a ERD handled, close to the soil, and aim to 
give the mass of the children of the islands acquaintance with 
the elementary tool subjects of reading, writing, and 
atithmetic. Conducted in the vernacular languages, by native 
teachers, in native type buildings, right in the little villages 
where the children live, there is small likelihood that these 
schools will disturb the quiet current of village life. And 
they ate giving fairly effectively the simple tool subjects of 
modern civilization.. l 

But in these village schools, tight at the beginning of the 
educational course, there is no recognition of the local 
culture; instead, there is exclusive devotion to Western 
subjects. With gamelon music so beautiful and so readily at 
hand, with the dance so intricately bound up with history 
and folk-lore, with the soil so vital to the lift of the dense 
populations, it would seem that these were as much the 
materials of life, and hence the materials of education, as 
the three r’s. ‘ 

Schools in Java and the other islands carry the enormous 
prestige of the powerful civilization which is now dominating 
these peoples. What the school teaches is regarded as the 
essence of successful life in the modern world ;.what the 
school ignores may easily fall into disrepute and be thought 
of as trivial if not a y the mark of backwardness. 
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A specific criticism is levelled against the Westernizing 
„process of schools in the outlying islands in the matter of 
clothes. In Bali, for example, it is the universal native custom 
of men, women and children to wear merely a sarong. This 
is a costumé beautiful in itself and more A adapted to the 
climate. Yet children to be admitted to any school in Bali 
must put on European clothes, at least a shirt or waist above 
the sarong. If this absurd rule continues it will not be long 
before all Bali is lured away from its graceful and hygienic 
costume, and into cumbersome shirts and waists and coats 
and pants, maybe even to stockings and petticoats. 

t the other extreme from the elementary schools the 
commission recommends reorganisation of the university 
departments. It is to the university level that one looks for 
the cultivation and interpretation of the finest aspects of a 
given culture. The university departments already established 
in Java are offering instruction in certain phases of European 
civilization—medicine, law and i eg Ay they ignore 
almost completely the culture of Island India, and also the 
notable achievements of the neighbouring oriental civiliza- 
tions. “Responsibility for this one-sided development falls not 
alone on the European directors. The native pressure is for 
Western learning and opportunities in the Western profes- 
sions. But a university should be pg to conventional 
pressures for routine instruction. ere is no reason for 
maintaining this recondite and expensive superstructure unless 
it is creative as well as pedagogic. The real justification of so 
high an educational branch as a university is its capacity to 
foster original contributions to knowledge, fresh interpre- 
tations to experience. 

Creditable work on vatious aspects of Malay culture is 
already under way in several parts of the Dutch Indies. 
Studies in religion, art and archeology have beén made by the 
Archeological Serviee and by the Batavian Museum ; brilliant 
work by a few individuals has been done in the study of 
Malay music and musical instruments; the Djaava Society 
is active in preserving and interpreting various aspects of 
Javanese arts and crafts. These activities, at the present time 
scattered and ill-supported, might properly be united in a 
strong department of Malay history and art supplemented 
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by professorships or departments in general oriental history 
and oriental religion. 

Such university departments would be significant in- 
fluences in creating a new point of view toward native 
accomplishments on the patt of both the Dutch and the 
native inhabitants of the islands. They would also have 
influence on the schools generally, since it is much easier for 
ideas to percolate downward in an educational system than 
to build up from the lower grades. Instead of simply 
reheatsing subjects better developed at many European 
universities, such departments would be making distinctive 
contributions to knowledge and to world understanding. 

The group which has studied the Dutch East Indies makes 
recommendations for changes not only in formal schooling, 
but in the whole range of procedures which fall under the 
broader meaning of education. There has, for example, been 
little improvement in the standards of living, especially in 
rural communities. In spite of three hundred years of 
European rule, and in spite of the continued introduction of 
Western ways, the living condition of the average peasant is 
shockingly poor. Ideas of hygiene, probably the greatest 
single contribution of Western science, have not penetrated 
the rural regions, and have had little influence on personal 
habits. While Java and certain of the other islands have 
increased greatly their agricultural output, the average 
peasant is still about as destitute as ever. The newer com- 
mercial crops have gone to feed Europe and to entich 
individual planters rather than to raise the level of living 
among the islanders themselves. 

The birth-tate has been allowed to rise until the swelling 
population threatens to stultify any humane living by its own 
numbers. The Island of Java has multiplied its population 
six fold within a centuty, from slightly over six million in 
1825 to forty-one million in 1930. This rural island is now 
more densely o than any other countty in the world, 
with the sing e exception of highly industrialized Belgium. 
Unless an educational programme of limitation of births is 
. carried through promptly and effectively, life in this beautiful 
island is in danger of choking itself from sheer numbers, of 
falling to the low level of animal existence of large parts of 
ovet-populated China. 
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Higher living standards, improved hygiene, population 
_control ate among the problems of general education, which 
can be solved only in part by the schools, which require also 
government action, propaganda by newspapers and other 
agencies, the gradual reshaping of public sentiment. Among 
these larger educational projects also is a shift of interest 
from too great absorption in Western power and efficiency 
to renewed respect for native atts and culture. 

The Dutch have wrought an educational structure in the 
Indies which by European standards calls forth only admira- 
tion and praise. Dutch thoroughness and patience have been 
infused with keen intelligence in the planning and execution 
of the school system of this great island empire. 

The native peoples of the archipelago have given abundant 
proofs of their creative and organising ability. The ancient 
temples, the present state of the fine arts, especially music 
and dance and sculpture, the effective village organisation, 
the amazing system of irrigation devised and executed by 
native initiative and industry, which keeps a million rice fields 
constantly suffused with living water—these are sufficient 
indications that the inhabitants of these islands are not 
backward peoples. The Dutch ate sympathetic and co- 
operative with the native population to a greater degree than 
most colonial powers. And the native people are on the 
whole well disposed toward the Dutch. 

With these great strengths in the peoples and government 
of Island India, the opportunity for a truly creative educational 
development is exceptionally bright. In spite of prejudice 
and inertia inherent in any such situation, one hopes with 
some confidence that the opportunity will be seized. If to 
the present thorough instruction in Western subjects are 
added equally wise and effective methods of imparting respect 
for the local culture and competence in the native arts and 
crafts ; if to the efficiencies of a government system can be 
coupled the pride and enthusiasm of local initiative and 
responsibility ; if such vital matters as improved living 
standards, public health, and population control can be 
included jn the broader aspects of an educational programme, 
then education in Island India will become a distinctive 
contribution to world society. 
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WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


By Jonn S. HOYLAND 


Caa 


IKE all other human institutions and affairs, Russia 

is a mixture of good and evil. Unfortunately such 

savage passions are immediately aroused in this 

country by the mere mention of the name Russia, 
that it is extremely hard to achieve, and maintain, a detached 
and objective point of view, without which it is impossible 
to distinguish the good from the evil. We are apt to regard 
the whole vast complex of movements and ideals which 
makes up modern Russia as either altogether black (or red) 
or altogether white. In point of fact, however, there are 
many lessons to be learnt from the new Russian system. 
There are excellencies to be imitated, and evils to eschew. 
We shall be extremely foolish if we endeavour to ignore 
these lessons. Such an attitude will involve our remaining 
aloof from the most interesting and important thing going 
forward in our generation. It will involve also our being 
proportionately the poorer, in many ways. If, on the other 
. hand, we try to form a sane and unprejudiced evaluation of 
the defects and achievements of modern Russia, we may gain 
invaluable knowledge, both from the negative and from the 
positive point of view. 

It will be well to take the negative side of things first, 
and to notice at the start that the whole situation of affairs 
in Russia proclaims aloud that it is both futile and very 
perilous to attempt to dragoon a population consisting 
mainly of peasants. During the past two or three yeats the 
food situation has become exceedingly serious in almost all 
patts of European Russia. I myself met a woman Who stood 
in a queue from 3 to 9 a.m. every morning in order to obtain 
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milk ; and a man who said that he had spent fourteen hours 
-in a queue the previous day in order to obtain a small quantity 
of cheese. It is reckoned that each Russian family spends 
on an average two hours a day in standing in queues. 
Obviously such a condition of affairs lays a very heavy 
handicap upon the effort for economic reconstruction. The 
visitor constantly hears grim stories, which cannot be entirely 
without foundation, regarding actual famine and ‘starvation. 
He himself, though he is fed on the fat of the land in com- 
parison with the average Russian, feels the pinch of hunger 
all through his visit. He finds half-ripe crops guarded by 
armed men, in order to prevent pilfering by starving people. 
All this suffering, with the consequent discontent, is directly 
or indirectly due to the application of unwise methods of 
violence in the effort rapidly to collectivize the peasantry, 
during the latter part of 1929 and the early months of 1930. 
In this period a large proportion of the peasantry in the chief 
agricultural districts were compelled, often by brutal methods, 
to enter the collective farms. The result was a wholesale 
slaughtering of stock; for the peasants chose to kill and eat 
their beasts rather than to collectivize them. Hence arises the 
present-day very serious shortage of meat, dairy-produce and 
horses for work on the fields. The gravity of the situation 
which was developing was realised before long; and the 
central government, which generally shows a commendable 
willingness to acknowledge errors, refusing to be bound 
down by petty considerations of prestige, reversed its policy 
in Stalin’s famous edict of March 2, 1930. But almost 
irreparable damage.had already been done. “The feelings of 
the peasants had been outraged, and peasants have long 
memories. Ever since that time there has been in evidence 
a vast half-unconscious campaign of non-co-operation on 
the patt “of the agricultural population. They seem to be 
happy enough on their collective farms, where the work can 
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be accomplished in a fraction of the time needful under the 
old conditions of individual farming, and where the ample. 
leisure is filled with a wide range of skilfully organised 
“ cultural ” activities. But beneath the surface the peasants - 
ate still sulky. The recent forcible requisitioning of grain 
has made them more so. They tefuse to work extra hours, 
especially at the task of weeding, merely because government 
wishes them to do so. The result is a considerable degree of 
what can only be called peasant-sabotage, and very serious 
losses through under-weeding, upon which losses the 
government organs lay great stress. 

It seems evident that you can take a peasant to the 
collective farm but you cannot make him weed its fields. 
The position is aggravated by the lack of commodity-goods 
for sale in the village shops. The peasants refuse to work 
extra hours, at the command of a government which they 
feel to have treated them unjustly, when all that they get 
for such extra work is payment in paper roubles, which will 
purchase them nothing. The true solution for these diff- 
culties, and it is one which.the govertiment is belatedly 
beginning to adopt, is considerate and sympathetic treatment 
of the peasantry, and a concentration for some time of 
industrial energy upon the supply of goods which peasants 
want to buy, especially textiles and footwear. So long as 
relics are left-of the attitude which regards the peasant as a 
public enemy, to be brow-beaten and exploited for the sake 
of the town population, there is little to be hoped. 

A second main mistake is the Anti-God campaign. 
Western critics of Russia are apt to. underestimate the 
superstition and corruption of the old ecclesiastical system. 
They are apt also to misunderstand the content and aim of the 
movement against religion. A visit to the great Anti-God 
Museum housed in St. Isaac’s Cathedral, Leningtad, or to 
the smaller museums in other places, will provide ample 
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evidence both of the need for reform and of the fact that 
-reform is contemplated chiefly through the spread of general 
enlightenment (¢.g., in regard to such simple scientific facts as 
` the rotation of the earth).. None the less, in so far as the 
Anti-God movement is a direct attack upon genuine Christian 
idealism and practice, it is a waste of time, and is doomed to 
failure. It is a negative undertaking, absorbing a great deal 
of enetgy and attention which might be much more usefully 
directed to one or other of the great positive tasks confronting 
the new Russia. It is also a futile undertaking, self- 
stultifying, and bound to defeat its own ends. Persecution 
has always been good for genuine religion, which is a spiritual 
reality seated deep in the human heart, not to be eradicated 
by external force. Much of the best idealism of the com- 
munists—the passion for justice on behalf of the oppressed 
and exploited, the emphasis on the value of childhood, the 
giving of full human rights to women, the ideal of regeneration 
by brotherhood as applied in the case of waifs,-criminals and 
social outcasts, is profoundly Christian in tone. The effort 
to stamp out Christianity is not only negative and futile, it 
may be suicidal, as calculated to destroy this idealism. More- 
over, there are many signs that religion driven out by the 
door comes back by the window. No one who has watched 
the reverent thousands visiting, day after day, the tomb of 
Lenin can doubt that he is witnessing the birth of a new 
religion. Central Asian tribes are already singing hymns to 
Lenin. His written works and ‘his speeches are collated, 
examined, codified, with as much care as if they were inspired 
Scripture. The Communist Party is an extremely efficient 
priesthood for the new religion, inculcating a new social ethic 
with a vigour which puts other priesthoods to shame. The 
enthusiasm which marks the Young Communists (Kom- 
somols) ;" their conviction that they are building a new 
world in Russia, ultimately for the benefit of all humanity ; 
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their eagerness to sacrifice themselves in this cause, are all 
evidence of the fact that religion, dammed back from its: 
accustomed channels, is forming for itself new methods of 
expression. Communists will, of course, strenuously deny 
any such idea. Their denial would be more securely based 
if they would abstain from the negative, persecuting aspects 
of the Anti-God campaign, and rely upon the active spreading 
of education, enlightenment and civilised living for the 
combating of superstition. | 
There is another danger which the observer from abroad 
sees present in the new Russian situation. It is the increasing 
tendency to canalize young_life into..standard-lines. Under 
the modern developments of polytechnization in education 
a child is drafted at an early age into some form of industrial 
ot agricultural training, in which he or she receives 
specialised practical instruction to the extent of 50 per cent. 
of the school time. Consequently, by the time he or she 
leaves secondary school he is already a skilled worker in one 
branch of work. Inevitably he takes up this line of activity 
as a permanency. Later he secures, or is elected by bis shop- 
mates to, a place in a university, where some 85 per cent. 
of his time is occupied, probably for six years, in technological 
studies along the line which he has already taken up. The 
dearth of skilled workers on the one hand, for the staffing 
of the vast new industrial undertakings, and on the other 
hand the “ fluidity of labour,” which the government is 
regarding as a more and more serious problem, makes it 
needful to place increasingly onerous testrictions on the 
individual’s liberty to change his job. eAlteady to leave a 
‘key-industry, like railway service, is treated as a political 
offence, and may therefore be punished with death. Recent 
decrees enact that a worker absenting himself from his place 
of employment for a single day without adequate reason 
may lose both his bread-ticket and his “‘ residential facilities.” 
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Under existing conditions of shortage of food and housing, 
such a penalty, if enforced in the depth of a Russian winter, is 
not far short of a sentence to-death, and in effect extends the 
political character of the offence of leaving one’s employment 
from the key-industties to industry generally. No doubt such 
restrictions may be regarded as a gesture, and would be 
exceedingly hard to enforce; but they are indicative of a 
tendency noticeable in many confections, the increasingly 
drastic enforcement of a centrally controlled system, which 
means that a man or woman is drafted into one type of work 
at an eatly age, and is compelled to remain in it for the rest 
of his life. Such regimentation reminds one of the 
government-enforced guild-system under the late Roman 
Empire. It may be called a caste-system without the here- 
ditary element, but with its requirements made binding by 
the death penalty. The segimentation familiar in regard to 
thought, att, culture, and expressed by means of the un- 
ceasing propaganda to which every Russian is subjected 
at almost every moment of his waking life, is being extended 
to include the manner in which he earns his bread. However 
needful such a system may be, in order to get the new industry 
running, and keep it running, there is an obvious approx- 
imation to slavery involved in it. 

So much for the negative side of the picture. More might 
be said, for instance, regarding inefficiency (we found a vast 
dairy-farm without milk-coolers, a vast poultry-farm stocked 
with the wrong breed of poultry, and a large factory held 
up for lack of packing cases), or regarding the subordination 
of human values to communist state-interest. But it is time 
to tutn to the consideration of the positive aspects of the 
great Russian experiment. 

First amongst these positive aspects must be set the fact 
that Russi& has taken the leadership of the world in making 
the interests of childhood paramount in the national counsels. 
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The children get the best of everything, the best food, and 
proportionately more of it than adults, the best buildings, 
the best care and attention. The Russian state realises that 
it is building for the future; that the success or.failure of its 
policies will only become apparent to generations ahead, and 
that this means the subordination of the present adult genera- 
tion to that now in childhood. Consequently, the middle-aged 
and elderly people appear to be almost callously neglected 
by the Government, and the children and young people almost 
pampered. Our patty were shown a great new industrial 
town which has been planned from the beginning with this 
as a fundamental consideration, that no child shall have to 
cross a street in going from its home to the places at which 
it obtains food, recreation and instruction. We visited a 
number of elaborately planned and equipped children’s parks, 
places run by children for children (we were introduced to 
the chairman of the managing committee in one of these, and 
found her to be a bright girl of eleven, with—characteristically 
—a boy a year and a half older as her second-in-command). 
Mothers can bring their children to these admirable parks 
and leave them there whilst they are at their work. The child 
receives a ‘change of clothes, a medical inspection, three 
meals, supervised play, a certain amount of instruction, and 
other facilities, for the equivalent of about a penny-farthing 
in actual money value. There are scores of such parks in the 
big cities, and hundreds of holiday homes and other institu- 
tions for children outside of them. In the villages generally 
the first house one is shown is the créche, and it is usually 
situated in the best building in the place-s-often in a residence 
which in the past belonged to an aristocrat or a wealthy 
peasant. Everywhere the arrangements for the well-being 
of children are exhibited to the stranger as things of first-class 
importance. Maternity hospitals, child-feeding clinics, 
ctéches, holiday homes, infant schools, homes for delicate 
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children, all manner of interesting educational institutions— 
they represent a titanic effort, made by a people in the past 
notoriously backward in its treatment of the rising generation, 
to make the interests of youth predominant. No doubt 
mixed up with this enlightened attitude and policy is a great 
deal of crude propagandism, amounting to a dangerously 
unwise drive for the standardisation of thought and ways of 
living. But on the whole the Russian people deserve our 
unstinted admiration for the courage and self-sacrifice with 
which they have set about the task of subordinating the 
interests of the present to the future. The meaning of the 
new outlook may be illustrated by the attitude of the crowded 
audiences which still, years after its first release, attend 
performances of the famous film, The Road to Life. ‘This 
film shows the manner in which the beyprizorni, the homeless 
waifs left in large numbers after the great famine ten years 
ago, have been transformed from dangerous young criminals 
to useful citizens. The miracle was accomplished, not by 
the police (who had endeavoured in vain to reclaim these 
waifs by ordinary police methods), but by the Young 
Communists, who used only the methods of constructive 
brotherhood. This film is still followed with breathless 
interest and enthusiasm. The reclamation of the bey prizornt 
by such methods is evidently felt to be a typical outcome of the 
new national outlook. Violence had been tried and had 
failed. Nothing was left, short of extermination, except the 
methods of persuasion, of brotherhood, and of freedom. 
The Komsomols went and lived amongst the Jey prizorni on 
their own level, making friends with them, and gradually 
interesting them in a better way of life. These Komsomols, 
who thus applied the methods of brotherhood so successfully, 
ate regarded as national heroes. They ate held to have 
performed’ invaluable service to the community as a whole. 
It is a pity that the lesson so effectually taught in this sphere 
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has not been applied in other spheres. Everywhere one is 
confronted by evidence of the disasters which result from, 
supposing that social and spiritual ends can be served by 
standardisation, mechanisation and violence, instead of by 
persuasion, freedom and brotherhood. The building of a 
socialist state is a hazardously spiritual undertaking. It 
demands great and sustained earnestness of motive and action, 
an unfailing belief in the value of the average man (and of 
the sub-average man), a determination to forego personal 
and present advantage for the sake of the community and of 
the future, a rigorous self-consecration to the needs of a wider 
whole. These ate “ fruits of the spirit.” It may be possible 
by central action to create an environment in which they will 
develop more easily than under the conditions of indi- 
vidualism and unrestrained competition; but it is flatly — 
impossible to call them into existence by means of a mechanical 
system of propaganda, coupled with drastic suppression of all 
contrary developments. Spiritual ends cannot be achieved by 
non-spiritual means. Right ideals and practice in com- 
munity living.can only be brought into existence by the 
methods of the spirit—i.e., by the methods used by the 
Komsomols to reclaim the begprizorni, persuasion, brother- 
hood, freedom. ‘The Bolsheviks have blazoned this fact 
before their own people, and also before the peoples of many 
other lands, by means of this great and phenomenally 
successful film. If persuasion, brotherhood and freedom were 
the only methods to succeed in this crucial test case, why 
cannot the communists perceive that the same principles 
apply in relation to the other problems of the new socialist 
wortld-order P As the film in question shows, these spiritual 
methods seem sometimes slow and uncertain. ‘There are 
bound to be set-backs, failures and disappointments ; but if 
the will of brotherhood and freedom holds firm, ‘success in 


the end is assured. 
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When I saw The Road to Life in Moscow, it had already 
been runnifig for years, but the house was crowded with a 
deeply interested audience. At my side there was sitting an 
English engineer, who has been in Russia for a long petiod, 
and who had himself enjoyed first-hand experience of the 
work done by the Komsomols in the institutions shown 
before us on the screen, whete they cared for the begprigorni. 
He assured me that the film was substantially correct in its 
representation of conditions and methods. If so, there is the 
~ more need that the Bolsheviks should learn from the 
Komsomols to apply in relation to peasants, believers in 
religion, and others, the methods which have been shown to 
be the only ones calculated to bring solid and lasting success 
in building out of beyprivorni satisfactory citizens for the 
Communist state. 

Not less important than the fact that childhood comes 
first in the national counsels, and is dealt with characteristically 
by the methods of brotherhood and freedom, is the kindred 
fact that Russia is the first great commonwealth in which 
womanhood has been put into a position of control. The 
Russian attempts to set up a genuine sex-equality have already 
proved conclusively that, given equal opportunity, women 
must inevitably come into predominant power. This is true 
not only in social relationships (though it is pre-eminently 
true here), but in industry and in politics. In politics it is 
true because, in building consciously for the future, Russia 
finds herself compelled to build for childhood, and the 
women ate the natural guardians of childhood. In industry 
it is true, because uđder conditions of sex-equality women 
earn the same wages as men (as a matter of fact, owing to 
the allowance made for physical differences their position in 
regard to pgy is a little better than that of the men), whilst as 
brute strength is eliminated by the introduction of better 
machinery, women come more and more into demand as 
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industrial workers,.since they are better fitted for work on 
machines than Russian men, owing to their superior patience,’ 
delicacy of touch, carefulness, diligence and similar qualities. 
In social relationships sex-equality has been shown to mean - 
womanhood in control, because here again childhood is the 
first consideration. A wrangling home is pernicious for the 
children; therefore, divorce must be made easy. The first 
tight of a child is a father; therefore, in case of disputed 
paternity the people’s court is not only empowered but 
required to find a father for the child. If paternity cannot be 
proved, it must be fixed upon the man regarded by the court 
(which, being a people’s court, has especial facilities for 
discovering the truth in such cases) as being most probably 
the father; and he must pay up to one-third of his income 
in alimony till the child is eighteen. The result is to put the 
Russian male in a position of hopeless and somewhat 
ridiculous inferiority in comparison with the female. If a 
man is fond of his small children (as most Russians appear 
to be, to a degree which seems to a Westerner somewhat 
extravagant), he must love, honour and obey his wife, with 
unfailing submission ; for otherwise she will get a divorce, 
and deprive him, at one blow (and for a payment equal in 
teal values to about fivepence), both of home and children; 
for in case of divorce the children almost always go to the 
mother, and it is usually the husband who is required to find 
a room elsewhere—often an extremely difficult undertaking. 

This new mastery exercised by Soviet womanhood is one 
of the most interesting features of the new Russian system ; 
indeed, it may be held to be far mort interesting, and far 
mote revolutionary, than anything attempted in the political 
or industrial spheres. It is symptomatic of an entirely new 
social order, indeed, of a new type of humanjty. Every 
visitor is impressed by these new Russian women. He sees 
them everywhere doing the same work as the men, and on 
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equal terms. But this is merely superficial. Their quality is 
‘shown directly to him by the courtesy, efficiency, omniscience, 
and all-round excellence of the young women guides who 
conduct hina at breathless speed from one factory, park or 
hospital to another. Behind all this he occasionally perceives 
the teal significance of the new Russian womanhood; the 
fact that the socialist state supplies a- milieu in which the 
well-being of the future being the main objective, women 
as the guardians of that future hold directive control of all 
the factors which may affect it, and thus in the long run gain 
command of all the machinery of society and the state. 
Already Russian men appear, in the mass, flabby and feckless 
when compared with their women. This differentiation will, 
in all probability, have become greatly accentuated before 
another generation bas gone by. It would appear, indeed, 
that womanhood has eventually everything to gain and very 
little to lose from the type of socialism now being built in 
Russia. The food shortage may press hard on the women. 
There may be much toilsome standing in queues ; but these 
ate ttivialities when compared with the fact that women are 
economically and socially not merely the equals but the 
superiors of men. 

It may be objected that the tendency to supersede the 
individual family by communal living will deprive woman 
of her true miliew—the home. But in effect the women of 
Russia stand to gain enormously here also. They will be 
liberated from the drudgery of the kitchen, which modern 
Russians call the “little prison.” Their children will be 
efficiently cared for at the times when they themselves are 
earning the wherewithal of independence. They will be free 
to take their due share in public affairs, in art, literature, 
creative achievement of all kinds, as well as in industry. 
But they will also be at liberty to create and enjoy all the 
home life they desire and need. Thus they win on both 
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counts. Meanwhile the virtual extinction of prostitution 
provides a concrete demonstration of the new and better- 
wotld-order into which Russian womanhood has come. 
Another notable feature in Soviet Russia is, the manner 
irr which the energies of the young people are spontaneously 
applied to social ends. “ How is it possible for young people 
in the West to exist without a social purpose?” This saying 
of a girl-Komsomol always seems to me to sum up this side- 
of the Russian contribution to humanity. Almost all young 
Russians feel themselves bound to give their spare time 
generously in some form of “ Subotnik” work, for which 
no payment is piven or expected. Such work varies from 
toad-making or helping in the coal mines, to teaching old 
women reading and writing or giving temperance lectures. 
It is a fine sight to see a “ shock brigade ” of young people 
marching to their Subotnik work, boys and girls dressed 
almost alike, all carrying tools, and singing as they go. One 
sees them busy in the fields at harvest-time doing very heavy 
work with the greatest energy and enthusiasm. These young 
people are convinced that they are building a new world, 
not for Russia alone, but for the sake of the whole of humanity. 
They contemplate without dismay the immense sacrifices 
which are involved in such an enterprise, the fact (for instance) 
that Russia has spent on the first Five Yeats’ Plan as much 
as the whole British Empire (initially far wealthier) spent on 
the Great War; or the fact that the average standard of 
living, in consequence of this vast expenditure, fell something 
like 60 per cent. during the course of the Plan. When such 
points are brought up, the immediate reaction of the 
Komsomol is to reply, “ Yes, we shall die young, but see 
what a monument we shall leave behind us”; or, “ Yes, . 
but see of what magnificent sacrifices our Russian people are 
capable’; or, “ Yes, but remember that it costs to build a 
new world.” They believe, implicitly, that their way of life is 
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right, because it is lived, at great personal loss and incon- 
‘venience, for the sake of others and especially for the sake 
of the future. They may be mistaken in many of their ideas 
and methods ; but there is something right and true in their 
attitude—something which we of the West might to our 
advantage imitate. 

Much of the communist policy—violence against kulaks, 
peasants, believers in religion ande members of the old 
governing class, crude propaganda, the dragooning of the 
individual into a certain line of life, and so forth—is 
obviously wrong and dangerous. Such policies and methods 
are clearly the fruit of the impatience of youth; for it must 
be remembered that the Russian population is on the average 
the youngest in the world, over roo millions out of 162 
being under twenty-six years of age, and that these are the 
elements for whose advantage the whole country is in effect 
govetned. In these connections violence has already been 
proved futile, and not only by the vast and terrible object- 
lesson of the food shortage. Sooner or later, it must be 
believed, the Russian communists will take such lessons to 
heart, and will begin to act towards the other enemies of their 
new society as wisely as they have acted towards the 
bexprigorni, by the methods of brotherhood, freedom and 
creative education. In the meantime, till this lesson has been 
learned, Russia will continue to provide object-lessons in the 
folly of violence. 

But, though these things are so, the more adult (or in 
. some cases‘ possibly senile) communities of the West must 

- beware of becoming so shocked by the antics of this enfant 
` terrible amongst the nations as to overlook the invaluable 
expetimentation which Russia is carrying on in the effort to 
found a social order on something sounder than the motives 
of individual profit and unrestricted competition. The great 
religions of the world, representing the stored wisdom of 
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mankind, as well as the insight of inspired prophets, have all 
categorically declared that the life of individual or society so. 
founded will fail. The New Testament has its “ Follow me.” 
Buddhism has its ideal of the prince who forsoqk all that he 
might find salvation for humanity in the extinction of personal 
greed. Hinduism has the Gita, with its austere teaching : 
“Do. thy duty without thought of reward.” It is at least 
conceivable that there is something worth attention in this 
ancient message of religion, and that the practice of 
individualism during the last four hundred years in the West 
has been unwise. It is also conceivable that our present 
economic distresses are not merely superficial and temporary, 
but are symptomatic of a deep disease at the heart of our 
civilization, a disease resulting from our neglect of these 
teachings ; and that, for all her youthful crudities, impatience 
and misapplied violence, Russia (which after all has been the 
only nation seriously to suggest complete disarmament as a 
ptactical international policy) is on the sight track in 
attempting to rebuild society on the basis of co-operation 
instead of competition. 

Be this as it may, the immense advantages of an effectually 
liberated womanhood, the projection of national policies 
forward so that the interest of the future become paramount, 
and a centrally controlled co-operative economic system, 
appear likely to give Russia, after no long period, a position 
of world-leadership, whether for better or for worse. 
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EGYPT: BRITISH POLICY 
AND PALACE RULE 


By F. W. PETHICK-LAWRENCE 


HEN I was in Egypt thirty years ago Lotd 
Cromer was in the hey-day of his power. 
Great Britain was then in effect directly 
responsible for the governance of the country, 
and Lord Cromer himself explained to me some of the 
principles on which he acted. He said in particular that -he 
recognised that a foreign government could never expect to 
be really popular. Moreover, differences of language and 
religion in our case separated the governors from the governed. 
The one nexus between himself and the bulk of the Egyptian 
people was economic. It was his ambition, by means of 
sound finance and incorrupt administration, to secure an 
improvement in the lot of the common people, and as a result 
to win their respect if not their gratitude. I think it is 
generally admitted that in the pursuance of this object Lord 
Cromer attained a considerable measure of success. ` 
I have just returned from a second visit to Egypt, during 
which I had the opportunity of discussing the present 
situation with a number of men and women of differing 
views. A great change has taken place during the interval 
between my two visits. Britain no longer exercises direct 
control over the internal affairs of Egypt. A King and a 
Constitution have been set up and Britain only remains to 
protect certain interests. The exact line of dematcation 
between British and Egyptian rights has, however, nevet been 
settled, and negotiations frequently attempted between 
vatious delegations from Egypt and various governments 
at home have all so far proved abortive. The control of the 
Canal, the government of the Sudan, the security of foreigners 
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in Egypt, are all matters which have played a part in the 
disagreement. Some time or other, the sooner the better, a 
wotkable basis of settlement will have to be reached. ` 

But those thorny issues lie outside’ the scope of this 
present article. I propose here to confine myself‘to the single 
question as to whether the existing relationship between the 
British authority and the internal governance of Egypt is in 
the best interest of either country. 

It will be remembered that parallel with the many attempts 
at settlement of the differences between Egypt and Britain 
there have been many changes in the internal affairs of Egypt 
itself. The King has governed with parliaments and without 
parliament, the constitution has been created, suspended, and 
substantially altered. Ministries have been formed which have 
clearly rested on a large popular backing in the country, 
while others depend on the support of the King and are 
therefore sometimes contemptuously described as Palace 
government. 

Where does Britain come in in all this? The official 
answer is that she is “ neutral.” As between the King and 
the various political parties, and as to the precise form of 
the constitution, she takes no sides. Her concern is solely 
with her own interests and those of foreigners generally. 
As to what particular patty-leader is Prime Minister and how 
he orders the internal affairs of the country she “ cares for 
none of those things.” 

There is an influential body of opinion in Egypt which 
impugns the sincerity of this declared attitude and directly 
charges the British with having plotted to subvert the 
constitution and to drive from power the party they are 
supposed most to dislike—the Wafd. Quite clearly this is a 
charge which can neither be proved nor completely refuted, 
for it rests, in the last resort, on probing the motives of 
individuals which are not likely to be ever disclosed. 
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A less extreme point of view also exists which is capable 
_of fuller examination. It is not possible, it is said, for Britain 
to remain neutral whatever may be her wish in the matter. 
When. a constitutional issue arises between a king and his 
subjects, when a king is in fact considering whether he will 
supplant a government resting on a majority vote of the 
electors, by another government of his choice, the risk that 
public disapproval will express itself in public disorder is a 
definite factor in his mind. If he be assured in advance by a 
third party that it will prevent disorder, if he knows that it 
has done so on occasions in the past, and that it has the 
necessary force to do so again, it is idle, it is said, to pretend 
that this party is showing neutrality between king and 
parliament. The third party, by the fact of its non-interference 
with the king’s proposals, by its acceptance, without protest, 
of the removal of constitutional safeguards, is, it is claimed, 
unquestionably taking sides on behalf of the king against 
the constitution. 

It would be different, of course, if the third party were 
removed at some distance from the immediate scene of affairs 
and showed little inclination to interfere. But everyone in 
Egypt knows that the British Residency keeps in close touch 
with everything that is going on, that its advice is constantly 
sought, and that on all matters where British interests are in 
any way affected it is prepared to interfere, and does so with 
complete success. It is natural, therefore, that it should be 
assumed that when the Residency does not interfere it is 

complacent. 
~ This presentation of the case is no doubt frankly ex parte. 
There may be a completely satisfactory answer to it. But if 
so is it not full time that that answer were given? I never 
heard a satisfactory answer while I was in Egypt, and I was 
at some pains to try to discover whether any existed. In 
default of such answer the British are being held responsible 
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for all the actions of the King and his ministers, and this is 
gravely undermining the prestige which we have accumulated. 
in Egypt during the many years of our administration. 

Let us see what is happening. When corruption takes 
place, or is alleged (and the reputation of recent Egyptian 
governments is not an enviable one in this respect), the 
British are blamed. When extortion is practised on the people 
by petty officials, when the taxes are so heavy that the people 
curse their rulers, the British as the power behind the rulers 
come in for a considerable share of the cursing. 

Let me give two illustrations which came under my 
petsonal observation. While I was in Egypt an emergency 
law of a retrospective character was rushed through the 
legislature aimed at particular individuals belonging to the 
Wafdist Party. I was not in a position to judge the merits 
of the question or to find out whether there was-any teal 
justification for this most unusual action. But I am pretty 
sute that the British had no axe of their own to grind in the 
matter, and that the last thing they would have wished would 
have been to be in any way parties to it. Yet on the principle 
that nothing is done in Egypt which is contrary to British 
wishes, we wete held to be responsible. 

Again, outside the house of Madame Zaghloul (the widow 
of the Egyptian patriot who on more than one occasion came 
into conflict with the British) I found a cordon of Egyptian 
soldiers. These were not there to honour and protect her, 
but for the purpose of limiting her intercourse with her 
political friends, and I was even told that visits from her 
own telatives wete sometimes interfered with. It was, 
indeed, no doubt only the fact that I had the face of an 
Englishman that I was not myself stopped and interrogated. 
These soldiers are acting under orders of the Egyptian 
Government for reasons which, rightly or wrongly: commend 
themselves to the King and his ministers. But it is not to be 
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wondered at that they create a sense of burning indignation, 
-and that part of this indignation is vented on the British, who, 
it is said, could so easily interfere to prevent it if they so 
wished, 

Is it really to the British advantage that this state of things 
should exist and continue? It is, of course, undoubtedly 
true that Britain has certain interests she wishes to conserve 
in the Egyptian area, and that her claims with regard to the 
Canal and the Sudan are never likely to be popular with 
Egyptians. It may also be true that a nationalist patty who 
would like to push us out of the Sudan and over the Canal 
will in any case endeavour to_touse Egyptian public opinion 
against us. But it does not seem to me in the least necessary 
that we should incur the additional hostility which our 
present policy provokes in regard to matters in which we are 
not interested. 

We are in fact, as it seems to me, getting the worst of 
both worlds. In the days of Lord Cromer we governed 
Egypt as we liked. It was not self-government, but on the 
whole it was good government, and we won respect if not 
approval. But those days are gone for ever. During the 
war we promised to make a complete change in the regime 
and that promise had to be kept. 

At the other end-of the scale would be complete self- 
government. Under that we should cease to bear any 
responsibility for what Egyptians chose to do in their own 
country. The objection urged against that solution is that we 
should lose at the same time some of the power to protect 
British interests. . 

The third or compromise solution is the one which our 
representatives are attempting to operate at the present time. 
It , provides for self-government subject to an undefined right 
of interfefence. by the British High Commissioner for the 
protection of British or foreign interests. The trouble with 
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this solution is that while we cannot secure good government 
we incur the whole odium which bad government arouses. 
Moreover, we have allowed ourselves to drift into the 
position of recognising the right of the King to suspend 
and modify the constitution, and as a result we have aroused 
the ire of constitutionalists as well as of the party which 
this procedure has dispossessed. 

To one who, as a visitor, brings new eyes to look at old 
problems, these seem grave disadvantages, which nothing 
short of dire necessity could outweigh and justify. My hope 
lies in the fact that other new eyes are also being focussed 
on this problem. Sir Miles Lampson, the recently installed 
British High Commissioner, brings with him a reputation for 
statecraft. and for courage in reversing policies mistakenly 
begun. On his shoulders rests the task of finding a path 
-out of the present impasse. In some way or other a genuine 
constitution has to be restored. The goodwill of the Egyptian 
people, not yet, I think, irrevocably lost to us, has to be 
regained. ‘The ground will then have been prepared for the 
settlement of the larger issues which have perplexed the 
statesmen of both countries so long. 
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CURRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS. 
DIVORCE AND SEPARATION 


N 1857 the Matrimonial Causes Act made it possible for 
le: courts to grant decrees of divorce and of judicial 

separation. Judicial separation has been so little used 

that it may be left out of account; there were, for 
instance, only 28 decrees in 1932. The law has undergone 
vatious changes, of which the most important were made 
by the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1923. Before that Act a 
wife could not obtain divorce for mere adultery on the part 
of the husband, but only for what may be called aggravated 
adultery, that is to say, for adultery coupled with cruelty 
ot desertion. The Administration of Justice Act, 1920, made 
possible the hearing of divorce cases at Assizes. But the cases 
which can be heard at Assizes are strictly limited to (a) 
undefended cases and (¥) poor persons cases. The statistics 
of divorce are set out in the following table. 


TABLE I. 
Dissolution and Annulment of Marriage: England and Wales. 


Average Annual Number 





Period 


of divorced persons re-marrying 
of cases 

Men 
1876-1880 277.0 56- 
1881—1885 335.6 68 
1886-1890 353.4 80 
1890-1895 371.8 IIO 
1896-1900 480.0 172 
1901—1905 563.2 262 - 
1906-1910 623.6 356 
IQII-1915§ 656.0 411 
1916-192q | 1,509.6 683 
1920-1925 2,733.6 1,708 
1926-1930 3,357.8 2,128 
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The cases in column two of the table include both the 
decrees nisi made absolute and the decrees of annulment for 
the period in question. Decrees of annulment have always 
been few (92 in 1932, for example), and have roughly con- 
stituted about 4 per cent. of all cases throughout the period. 
Therefore, the figures may be taken as giving a fair picture of 
the use which lai been made of the power to dissolve 
marriages. Since the figures in the second column are of cases, 
they must be doubled in order to get the number of persons 


‘ involved. It will be seen that the increase in the total amount 


of dissolution has been large. To some small extent this 
-increase is due to the increase of population ; if the incidence . 
of divorce in 1932 had been the same as in 1876/80 the total 
number of cases would have been between goo and 500; 
it was, in fact, 3,894. Before the war the increase was steady 
but slow. The number of cases jumped up in the years 
1918 to 1921 (1917, 7033; 1918, I,II} 1919, 1,6543 1920, 
3,090; 1921, 3,522). Thereafter there was a fall, and it was 
not until 1927 that the high level of 1921 was again reached. 
The highest number yet recorded in any year was that for 
1928, namely, 4,018. In 1929 it fell, but has since been 
R again, and in 1932 came close to the figure of 1928. 

`The great increase in the amount of divorce from 1918 
onwatds invites cateful attention. The divorce rate in this 
country is now approaching that in America, whereas it was 
formerly but a fraction of the American rate. No doubt the - 
tendency to use existing facilities more freely, that was 
observed before the war, is still at work. But had that 
tendency alone been at work the rise in the rate would have 
remained slow. To explain the leap upwards we must call 
in other factors. The contraction of unsuitable marriages 
during the war and the demoralisation of the times led to 
many dissolutions in the immediate post-war period. In this 
way the high post-war peak in the divorce rate can be ex- 
plained. er causes must be found to explain the 
maintenance of a much higher rate of divorce than before. 
There is, on the one hand, the extension of divorce facilities 
given by the Act of 1923, and there ate, on the other hand, 
the arrangements whereby poor persons can more easily take 
advantage’ of such facilities as there may be. The poor 
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persons’ procedure was instituted in 1914, and it was made 
possible to hear poor persons’ suits at Assizes in 1920. Of 
these two factors the special facilities for persons ate the- 
most important; at present well over a third of all dis- 
solutions ate granted to poor persons. In other words, 
supposing that without these facilities poor persons could not 
have brought their cases, the granting of these facilities has 
raised the divorce rate over 50 per cent. 

The table also throws light upon the te-martiage of 
divorced persons. It will be seen that there is an increasing 
tendency for divorced persons to te-marry. Further, while 
the number of men and women te-martying was formerly 
about equal, in the last three decades the men have come 
considerably to exceed the women. 


TABLE II. 
Marriages in respect of which suits of dissolution were begun in 1932 
(London only). i 


Duration of Marriage 
Under 1 year 


1 year and under 2 years se 
2 years and under 5 years.. 


5 years and under Io years.. 
ro years and under 20 years.. 
Over 20 years 


Total .. 





Figures ate also available relating to the duration and the 
number of children of marriages in respect to which suits for 
dissolution have been begun in any one year. From the 
figures for 1932, which are given in the above table, two 
interesting points etherge. In only about 12 per cent. of the 
suits had the marriages lasted less than five yeats ; in more 
than a third of the suits it had lasted more than ten years. 
Secondly, in over a third of the cases the marriages, though 
on the avtrage lasting so long, were childless ; indeed, in 
only about a quarter of the cases was there more than one 
child. 
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The subject of divorce has always attracted a lot of 
attention and no little controversy, though some of the least 
desirable kind of attention that it formerly received has been 
reduced since restrictions were placed on the reporting of 
cases in the Press. On the other hand, thoughethe facilities 
granted by the Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women) Act 
of 1895, which amount to judicial separation for the poor, 
have been extensively used, they have attracted little attention 
commensutate with the importance of the matter. If a 
husband has been guilty of aggravated assault, persistent 
cruelty or desertion, or is a habitual drunkard, the wife may 
obtain an order from a court of summary jurisdiction; if a 
wife has been guilty of neglect to provide for the children, 
or is a habitual drunkard, the husband may obtain an order. 
This is certainly not an act against which feminists can have 
any ground of complaint on account of discrimination against 
the female sex. An order gives direction concerning payments 
for maintenance and the custody of the children, and may give 
directions concerning cohabitation. Cohabitation need not 
be referred to, and it is apparently not customary for orders, 
granted in cases of desettion, to contain any directions about 
cohabitation. In the opinion of many observers grave evils 
arise under this system of “separation.” It aggravates 
poverty in that a small, and in many cases an inadequate, 
income has to support two households instead of one. It 
helps to fill our prisons ; in 1931 no less than 4,089 persons 
were committed to prison for failure to pay wife maintenance 
orders, more than a tenth of all committed to prison in that 
year. It is the source of much juvenile delinquency ; nothing 
emerges so clearly from studies of juvenile delinquency as the 
fact that, among environmental causes of delinquency, the 
broken home is one of the most potent. Finally, doubt has 
been cast on the adequacy of courts of summary jurisdiction, 
as o constituted, to deal with thèse cases. 

e number of persons affected by separation orders 
is therefore a matter of great importance. But it is only 
wagers to make the wildest sort of guess at this number. 

e necessary basis for a calculation is lacking btcause the 
number of orders granted in a yeat is not known for the 
country as a whole. Even if we knew this, we could only 
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make the roughest kind of guess, as will appear later. Figures 
have been obtained of the number of orders made in a year 
for one police district, the population of which is known. 
From this figure there has been deducted the numbers of orders 
granted in tases of desertion, because what we want to 
know is the number only of those who separate after the 
` court has given an order. The number so obtained has been 
multiplied by the times that the population of this district is 
contained in the population of England and Wales. This, 
of course, assumes that the extent to which “ separation 
orders” are granted in this district is typical of the country 
as a whole, and concetning this no information is available. 
Next, we must multiply by two to get the total of husbands 
and wives affected. But there are also the children. Here 
there is no information, and all that can be done is to consult 
ersons familiar with the administration of these orders ; 
it would seem that opinion inclines to the conclusion that to 
average the number of children at two for each case would 
be rather to underestimate than to overestimate. Finally, to 
obtain the number of persons affected by orders living at the 
time, we must know the average duration of an order. 
There is no information in the offices in which the system is 
administered giving the number of “ live ” orders. We have 
thus to make a s, and we must take into account the fact 
that orders are brought to an end either by the death of one 
of the parties or by their coming together again. The 
persons concerned are mostly young and, if orders remained 
valid in all cases to death of one of the parties, their average 
duration would be long. But there is reason to believe that 
many “separated” in this way do come together again. 
Balancing these considerations it would seem that an average 
duration of five years for an order would not be an ovet- 
estimate. In this fashion we attive at an estimate of 200,000 
persons in England and Wales as affected by “ separation 
orders,” from which we may conclude that “ separation ” is 
a much larget problem than divorce, to say nothing of the 
fact that the situation of “separated” persons is far less 
satisfactory than those of divorced persons. Extensive 
“separation” is the price we pay for restricted divorce. 
A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS. 
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Recent DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : ; 
THE PRESIDENTIAL SYSTEM IN ESTHONIA, LATVIA, POLAND 
AND PERU 
HE most marked tendency at the moment in political 
| development is towatds the strengthening of the 
executive, a tendency which has found expression in 
vatious modifications of parliamentary practice in 
several countries. Sometimes, however, the modification 
is so great as to amount to a fundamental change in the state, 
in the political system, as may be seen in certain constitutional 
amendments in Eastern Europe. 

In former “ Surveys” I have indicated how the con- 
stitutional edifice erected in the new post-war Europe by 
peoples who had found liberty again, and had substituted 
new democtatic forms for the old semi-feudal, authoritarian 
regimes has been almost demolished by political changes. 
‘Based on the principles of liberty, the constitutional law of 
the new Europe established the superiority of the legislative 
' power, wltra-democratic institutions, new types of parlia- 
mentatism, etc. At the present moment that edifice has 
practically disappeared. e constitutions have been revised 
ot have lost all political value, as may be seen in Germany 
and in Austria. There constitutions which were the result 
of the general democratic movement after the war have 
been replaced by non-democratic forms of government. In 
Eastern Europe there has been a fundamental revision of 
several constitutions, and recently that process of revision 
has become of considerable importance. I shall begin with 
the constitutional revision in Esthonia of October, 1933. 

H 


The movement for a revision of the Esthonian constitution 
was set on foot some yeats ago and has been led by the 
Union of Ex-Servicemen. Among alf the constitutions of 
the new Europe-the Esthonian was one of those in which 
democratisation was pushed to its farthest limits. The 
supremacy of the legislative power was absolute; the 
Republic did not possess a president, the presfdent of the 
council fulfilling the duties of a head of the state. To produce 
positive results such a constitution requires the maintenance 
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of a strong homogeneous majority. In Esthonia, on the 
contrary, the chief characteristic of the parliamentary life 
was the multiplicity of patties, which rendered the creation 
of such a majority very difficult. The a of multiplication 
alarmed public opinion so much that, on February 18th, 
1926, a law was Fae which provided that any party which 
in the elections did not get sufficient votes to entitle it to two 
seats, should not secure tepresentation at all. As a result of 
this law the number of parties represented in the chamber 
in the legislative period 1926-1929 was reduced to ten; in 
the present period it had been reduced to five. | 

Several schemes of revision were proposed. One scheme 
was defeated in the referendum of April 13-15, 1932, and 
another in the referendum of June 10-12, 1933. Had it not 
been for the continuous agitation of the Union of Ex- 
Servicemen the scheme prepared by that organisation would 
not have been adopted in the referendum of October 14-16, 
1933. Asa result the constitutional structure of the Esthonian 
state has been changed. The effect of the change was an 
absolute strengthening of the executive and the new con- 
stitution, without actually destroying the parliamentary 
system, has introduced some of the elements of the presidential 
system into Esthonian law. That system, which so far had 
been in favour only in America, has now found a new field 
in Eastern Europe. 

Like its predecessor, the new constitution confirms the 
people in its right of electing the National Assembly and 

tees both the referendum and the popular initiative. 

But the life of the assembly is shortened and its numbers 
decreased. It is now elected for four years, and instead of 
one hundred has only. fifty members (Art. 36). The people 
elect the president of the Republic and, as I shall explain 
later, the power of the parliament is offset by the power of 
the T EN The» president (Art. 39) has the right of 
dissolution and, if he uses it, must provide for the holding 
of a general election at a maximum within six months of 
the dissolution. The president (Art. 58) is elected for five 
years by pepular vote; he must be at least forty years of 
age, and he cannot go to the poll unless his candidature is 
backed by the signatures of 10,000 electors. 
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_ Art. 6o changes completely the constitutional aspect of 
the political life of Esthonia : 

The Head of the State directs home and foreign policy, preserves 
the State from foreign aggression and order at home and assures the 
execution of the laws. 

Besides those functions attributed to him in other sections of 
the Constitution, the Head of the State: (1) represents the Republic 
of Esthonia, accredits its representatives to foreign states and 
receives those states’ representatives ; (2) exercises executive power 
according to the constitution ; (3) submits the State Budget for the 
approval of the Assembly ; (4) appoints and dismisses military and 
civil officials wherever such functions are not by law entrusted to 
other authority; (5) in the name of the Republic of Esthonia 
concludes treaties with foreign states and submits them to the 
Assembly for ratification; (6) declares war and concludes peace in 
virtue of an appropriate decision by the Assembly; (7) proclaims 
the state of siege in part or on the whole of the national territory 
and submits the pro tion to the Assembly for approval; (8) is 
the supreme head of the army; (9) decides on appeals for the 
reduction or remission of sentences passed by the courts; (10) 
issues decrees for the carrying out of the laws; (11) submits bills 
to the assembly ; (12) in cases of extreme national emergency issues 
legislative measures in the form of orders which have the force of 
law. No such orders may modify the law relating to the referendum 
and the initiative. The orders remain in force until they are with- 
drawn either by the Head of the State or by the Assembly. 

As I have said, these elements of the presidential system 
ate offset by those which temain of the parliamentary system. 
The government must possess the confidence both of 
Parliament and the president, and the position of the 
government in the new constitution thus rests on a partly 
presidential, partly parliamentary basis. Art. 63 lays down 
that :— 

the Government of the Republic must passess the confidence of the 

Assembly and of the Head of the State. The Government or its 

members individually are obliged to resign if the Assembly directly 

expresses its.lack of confidence and if the circumstances do not, in 

the opinion of the Head of the State, warrant a dissolution. 
The parliamentary side of the new con&titution is, therefore, 
distinctly limited. The fact that an opinion of no-confidence 
must be “ directly expressed ”?” makes it unnecessary for the 
ministry of a minister to resign if the assembly rejects a 
ministerial bill. Here the new constitution depafts from the 
parliamentary tradition. The ministry resigns in the event 
of a vote of no-confidence being carried against it, unless the 
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president supports it and therefore decrees a dissolution. But 
the ministry must resign if it ceases to possess the confidence 
of the head of the state, and Art. 64 gives the president the 
power to dismiss the ministry and the premier. 

The president is also head of the army and is empowered 
to issue all military regulations. 

The characteristic featute, therefore, of the new system 
adopted in Esthonia is the strengthening of the executive 
power and a blend of the presidential and the parliamentary 
systems in such a way that the president is stronger than the 
parliament. 

I 


The revision of the constitution in Esthonia influenced 
the movement in favour of a similar revision in the neigh- 
bouring state of Latvia. The public life of Latvia has certain 
distinct affinities with that of Esthonia. The number of 
political parties was even greater in Latvia than in Esthonia ; 
at the election of 1925 no fewer than forty-nine parties went 
to the polls, of which only twenty-nine succeeded in securing 
representation, and of the twenty-nine eleven had only one 
representative each.t Public opinion blamed this multiplicity 
of parties as being the chief cause of the feebleness of the 
executive power.. The Latvian constitution established the 
absolute supremacy of the legislature. Latvia did possess a 
president, but by Art. 51 he could be dismissed. that the 
president could do was to submit the bill for his dismissal 
to a referendum, which thus was made a method of arbitration 
between the executive and the legislative power. If in the 
referendum the electorate supported the president, the 
chamber was automatically dissolved; if the electorate 
supported the chamber the president was considered as 
automatically having resigned (Art. 48 and Art. 50). 

In Latvia it was almost the same elements as in Esthonia 
which promoted and carried on the agitation for constitu- 
tional revision. The organisation which in the former took 
the initiative in the matter was the Peasant Union; it used 
almost the identical arguments that the Ex-Servicemen’s 
Union hade used in Esthonia, and the scheme adopted in 


1In the present chamber there are twenty-one parties of whom ten have only one 
representative each. 
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Esthonia influenced that now recommended for Latvia. 
At present, the assembly has been formally seized of the 
necessity for tevision by the Peasant Union, and although, at 
the moment of writing, the bill has not yet passed the assembly, 
_ there is no doubt, in the opinion of those best qualified to 
speak of Latvian politics, that it will shortly become law.! 

Like the new Esthonian constitution the draft constitution 
now under discussion in Latvia fixes the number of deputies 
at fifty (Art. 5). The president (Art. 35) is elected by the 
people for five yeats. Art. 39 establishes a rule which is 
very similar to rules that appear in the constitutions of Latin 
America; the president is not allowed to remain in office > 
for more than ten years, that is to say, he can enjoy only two 
terms of office. As in the Esthonian constitution the 
president has the tight of dissolution (Art. 48). Art. 59 shows 
the same combination of the presidential and the parliamen 
systems, establishing the political responsibility of the 
ministry to the chamber and to the president of the Republic. 
The ministry must resign, not only, as is the case in Esthonia, 
on a formal vote of no-confidence being carried against it, 
but if it fails to obtain a direct vote of confidence :— 
The President of the Council and the members of the Council 
enter on their functions after having been approved by the President 
of the Republic. Ifthe Assembly fails to pass a vote of confidence in 
the Council ot in an individual member of it, and if, in the circum- 
stances, the President does not consider a dissolution necessary, 
the council or the individual minister must resign. The council 
or individual ministers must tender their resignations on the demand 
of the President. 
As in Esthonia the president has the right to dissolve the 
chamber after 2 vote against the ministry, and as a result 
the combination of the presidential and the parliamentary 
system amounts in practice here as in the Esthonian con- 
stitution to the preponderance of the presidential power over 
a limited parliamentarism. > | 

Artt. 62 strengthens the power of the president by giving 
him the right to proclaim the state of siege with the suspension 
of the constitutional guarantees ; this is pure presidentialism 
and is a dangerous borrowing from the South American 
practice. 


` 1 See the interesting article by H. de Montfort in the Annuaire dol’ Institut international 
de Droit public, 1934. Cf. also H. de Montfort, Les pays baltes, Paris, 1933. 
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IV. 

In the bill for the amendment of the Polish constitution 
‘we find a presidential regime established which is stronger 
even that what is the general practice of Latin America. 
The circumstances under which the constitutional revision 
was cattied'in the assembly are already known; it has still 
to be passed by the senate, but as in that house the govern- 
ment has a strong majority its passage is certain. Political 
, life in Poland in the past few years has not been normal ; 
the constitution was not legally abrogated, but was in large 
measure politically paralysed.t As ae ‘ago as 1929 the 
government bloc drew up a bill embodying constitutional 
revision ê; it was the subject of long public discussion, and 
it was only quite recently that the Government brought in the 
bill, which was passed by the Diet in the absence of the 
Opposition; as is known, the opposition subsequently 
protested against the alleged illegality of the procedure. 

The Polish scheme brings us much neater to the pure 
presidential system than does the new Esthonian constitution 
ot the Latvian revision bill. In the Polish scheme the 
supremacy of the executive power is absolute.2 The president 
is elected by the people, but the people have to choose 
between only two candidates, one presented by the outgoing 
president, the other nominated by a special college of eighty 
members, including fifty deputies and twenty-five senators. 
It should be remembered that one-third of the members of 
the senate are nominees of the president. 

The president has the right of dissolution; he has the 
tight of vetoing any law; the ministers are responsible to 
him. The constitution retains a certain appearance of being 
a parliamentary one by the giving to the chamber of the 
tight to express its lack of confidence in the Government but, 
if it does, the president can dissolve it. There are special 
arrangements with regard to the senate. As we have said, 
one-third of its members are nominated by the president ; 

1 See Barthélemy La Crise da la Democratie contemporains, Paris, 1931, chap. iti, 
ss ilsudskisme,’ pp. 97 sqq. M : 

* I analysed the bill in my Les nouvelles Tendances du Droit constitutions!, Paris, 1931, 
i sie Aia Reforme constitutionelle en Pologne ” in L'Europe nouvelle of Jan. 13, 


1934, pp. 36 sqq., and Casimir Smogorzewski “ La Revision de la Constitution polon- 
gise ” in La Pologne of Jan. 1, 1934, pp. I sqq. 
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the other two-thirds are nominated by the members of the 
Order of Independence and the Order Virtuti militari, that 
is to say, by a small exclusive group which will be formed. 
entitely of men to whom a president of the Republic has 
seen fit to awatd these high honours. Thus the president 
of the Republic is absolute master of the legislature ; he has 
even the right to postpone or suspend the application of a law. 
He has also the right to secure the election of his successor, 
for if the president and the college agree on the same 
candidate, that candidate automatically becomes president, 
without the formality of a popular vote. 

If one compares the Polish scheme with the practice in 
force in Latin America it will be seen that the former goes 
farther in increasing the power of the executive. In the 
Latin-American constitutions the president has nothing to do 
with the composition of the chambers, and some constitutions 
even make special provision to prevent not only the re-election 
of the president, but also to avoid the possibility of the 
president in office having any influence on the choice of his 
successot.1 The Polish scheme in this respect is so individual 
that, although one may use the term “ presidential system ” 
in describing it, it is really very difficult to assimilate it to 
the presidential system in force in Latin Ametica. 

The new Polish constitution gives the president an 
independent rôle. His power has a personal character. As 
sg legislation that power is greater than exists in any 
other country in which the presidential system is in force. 
The power which the president has of constitutionally 
influencing the choice of his successor, and so of establishing, 
as it were, a presidential dynasty, is something absolutely 
without precedent in modern constitutional law? 

The strengthening of the power of the executive is 
characteristic of the present political development in Central 
and Eastern Europe. But if in the Baltic countries and in 
Poland this has resulted in the substitution of the presidential 


1See my Les Constitutions des Nations américaines, Paris, 1932. On the Treaty of 
Washington of Feb. 7, 1923 (non-recognition of presidents in Central American when 
they are related to outgoing presidents), See my Droit coustitutionel international, Paris, 
1933, PP. 42. 8qq. a ° 
The Polish scheme “‘ has not been inspired by any foreign practice or doctrine,” 
Smogorzewski, op. etf., p. 3. 
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for the parliamentary system, the democratic system is not 
without means of finding other ways of dealing with 
exceptional circumstances. In a forthcoming “ Survey” I 
shall examine, for instance, the very interesting legislation 
passed in Czechoslovakia in 1933 regarding the conference 
of exceptional powers and the possibility of dissolving 
political parties. That examination will show how it is 
possible, within the framework of parliamentary democracy, 
to retain the parliamentary system and yet reinforce the power 
of the executive. 
V. 

While Eastern Europe is moving in the direction of the 
establishment of the presidential system, we find that in 
Latin America, the promised land of semi-dictatorial presi- 
dentialism, a new element is appearing, a tendency towards 
parliamentarism. 

The revolutions in South America of 1930-31 at first 
seemed to herald the dawn of a new political era. One must, 
however, admit that so far the personal character of the power 
enjoyed by some of the revolutionary leaders is not calculated 
to make one optimistic or confidently predict that a new 
political era has dawned. If all the sonorous phraseology is 
put aside, what reality that remains is practically the classic 

of civil or military dictatorship that has been the scourge 

of the American continent for a century. Up to the present 
the new systems established by revolution are still pro- 
visional; they have not yet produced a constitutional law 
in which one might have found new elements. That is why 
the new constitution of Peru passed in October, 1933, is of 
page interest, for it is the first constitutional text which 
as tesulted from the great constitutional movement of 
1930-32. After every reserve has been made as to its appli- 
cation and its sincerity, it must be admitted that it is a 
rematkable documept, with several features which show 
completely new tendencies at work and marks an epoch in 
the development of the political life of South America. 
Although it preserves the traditional framework of the 
presidential system, the constitution of 1933 contains novel 
elements. It is an example of the combination of the 
patliamentary and the presidential systems, a combination 
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which exists in embryo in the constitutions of Ecuador and 
Honduras. If the presidential system of the United States 
corresponds to the political habits of the people and always 
remains constitutional, presidentialism in the more fiery soil 
of Latin Ametica quickly degenerates into dictatorship. In 
my book 2 on the constitutional life of America I reproduced a 
number of American opinions in favour of the parliamentary 
system, which by reason of its suppleness could become a 
means of preventing dictatorial coups d'etat. 

As regards the new Peruvian constitution it has not, 
properly speaking, established the parliamentary system, but 
it has introduced elements of that system into the general 
structure of the presidential system. It will, of course, be 
necessaty to await the results of the experiment before it 1s 
possible to judge how far it will function or can be applied 
in practice. 

The president of the Republic is elected by the people ; 
he must secure at least one-third of the votes (Art. 138). 
According to the rule common in Latin America the outgoing 

resident and any relative of his to the fourth degree are 
ineligible as candidates. According to Art. 142 :— 

there can be no immediate re-election of the President. This 
prohibition cannot be modified nor repealed. The author or authors 
of any pao tate either to modify or repeal it, and those who directly 
or indirectly support it, will at once by law cease to hold any office 
which they may possess, and will be incapable in perpetuity of 
holding any public office.’ 

The president appoints the ministry ; the ministers have 
the right to — before the chamber. If the chamber 
passes a vote of no-confidence, the ministry is obliged to 
resign, but the mere rejection of a bill does not involve 


1See my Les Constitutions des Nations américaines, Paris, 1932. 

* See, too, my preface to the work of M. Alessandri, the President of the Republic 
of Chili, Parlsmentarisme et Régime présidentiel, Paris, 1930, in which I argued with the 
president, a champion of the presidential system, on the advantages of the parliamentary 
system. Referring to what I have written on the parliamentary system, Senhor José 
Augusto in his interesting study of the provisi draft of the new constitution of 
Brazil explains his own preference for the parliamentary system considering that its 
adoption is the only way to put an end to the anarchy of dictatorships arising from the 
presidential system under wich Latin America has lived for a century (José Augusto 
O Ante-projecto de Constituigao em face da democracia, Rio de Janeiro, 1933, pp..37 sqq. 

$ There is a similar provision in the constitution of Salvador: “ Persons who either 
ın speech or 10 writing advocate the re-election of the President are deprived of electoral 
tights in perpetuity.’ 
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ministerial resignations. In Peru, as in Esthonia, a formal 
vote of no-confidence must be passed. Thus an element of 
‘the parliamentary system has entered into the presidential 
system. Arts. 169-174 state :— 

Art. 169. The presence of the ministry or of an individual 
minister is obligatory whenever Congress or one of the Chambers 
summons them to interpellate them. 

Art. 170. The interpellation is submitted in writing. It must 
be supported by a minimum of one-fifth of representatives entitled 
to vote before it can be admitted. 

Art. 171. Congress, or the Chamber concerned, will fix the 
day and the hour when the ministers are to reply to the inter- 
pellation. l 

Art. 172. A no-confidence motion against the ministry or an 
individual minister can be presented by a single deputy or senator ; 
it must be voted on in the same sitting as it is brought in. 

Art. 173. The minister against whom a vote of censure is carried 
must resign. The President of the Republic will accept the 
resignation. 

Art. 174. Non-approval of a ministerial initiative does not 
involve the resignation of the minister if he has not made approval 
a question of confidence.t 
If these articles do not remain a dead letter, if they are 

honestly applied, it can be held that the presidential system 
has suffered defeat in Peru. The possibility of defeating the 
ministry and compelling it to resign puts an end to presidential 
autocracy. The president—if, let me say again, the constitu- 
tion is sincerely ging have the character of a 
parliamentary head of the state. Such a provision will have 
the effect of renovating the political public life of Latin 
America. But it is clear that all depends on how the article 
is applied, and that is why we shall have to wait for some 
time before we can definitely state whether or no this com- 
bination of the presidential and the parliamentary systems 
will effectively change the political methods and habits of 
Latin America. 
ý VI. 

It is impossible to go fully into the other provisions of 
the new constitution F Peru, but a summary may be given 
of some which are innovations in the traditional consti- 
tutionalisin of Latin America. 


1 Compare the constitutions of Ecuador and Honduras. 
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As a sign of the trouble of the times we may note, for 
instance, Art. 14 on monetary stabilisation and the non- 
convertibility of banknotes :— i 

The State by whatever means are in its power, will maintain the 
stability of the currency and the free conversion of notes. Only in 
exceptional cases and with the consent of the authority charged 
with the control of the currency and of the head of the department 
which surveys the banking system of the country, can the Congress 

ss a law provisionally establishing the non-convertibility of 
knotes. 

Under the influence of a number of European constitutions 
and of the constitution of Mexico, the new constitution of ~- 
Peru contains certain provisions on social rights. Thus 
Art. 34 speaks of social “harmony.” + Ast. 38 gives to the 
state the right to nationalise public services. Arts. 45 and 46 
outline a plan of social reform.? Art. 52 speaks of the pro- 
tection of infants. The whole of Section II. of the 
constitution is devoted to education. Art. 72 establishes 
compulsory primary education, and lays down that a school 
must be opened when there is a minimum of thirty potential 
pupils. Art. 53 makes illegal the establishment of political 
parties having an international character. 

The State does not ie ae the legal existence of political parties 
which have an international organisation. Those who are members 
of such parties cannot hold any State office or post. 

The electoral law retains the character typical of Latin 
America. Only males who can tead and write can vote, but, 
when we come to municipal elections (Art. 86), we may 
note that feminism has,made progress; women who have 
attained their majority have the right to vote, and married 
women or mothers of families, even if they have not attained 
their majority, equally can vote. 

1“ - á . 
shatter ee patente ae 
a“ Art. 45. The state will favour a system of profit-sharing between employers 
and employees, and will legislate on other aspects of the relations between them and 

_ on the protection of workers and employees generally.” ® 

“ Art. 46. The state will legislate on the general organisation and security of 
employment and on the Fae neces for the protection of life and health and 
sanitation. The law will fix maximum conditions of labour, rates of indemnification 
for services rendered and in case of accident, and also minimum wages taking 
into account age, sex, conditions, nature of labour, and the variations imposed by 

geographical conditions.” s 

Pror. B. MIRKINE-GUETZEVITCH, 

General Secretary of the International Institute of Publie Law. 
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PusLIC OPINION : 
‘Fascism AND THE “ Darmy MAr” 


SCISM has not so far been very happy in its Press 
in this country. Action and the Fascist period of 


Everyman wete both short-lived. It was therefore with 
something more than usual interest that I noticed 
Lord Rothermere’s conversion to the gospel of the Black- 
shirts. It was first proclaimed on January 15th, when the 
announcement, stamped in red on the front page of the 
Daily Mail, tread: “ The Great Switch-Over.” ‘This was, 
no doubt, intended to refer to that day’s changes in wireless 
wave-length, but it seemed equally applicable to a spectacular 
atticle signed by Lord pe abt which acclaimed Sir 
Oswald Moseley as the leader of the future. It was made 
clear that thi was to be no isolated Eo It appeared to 
be the beginning of a crusade. Lord Rothermere’s article 
was accompanied by an editorial, explaining that in view of 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s dangerous socialism a Fascist movement 
Was now necessary in England. The address of Sir Oswald’s 
headquarters was given and young men advised to join vP. 
The leading article on January zoth explained that the 
programme of the Blackshirt movement was “ purely 
British,” that its adherents were “ neither Nazis nor Fascists,” 
that it had no “ anti-Semitic tendencies,” was not “ antago- 
nistic to trade unionism,” and was “entirely constitutional 
in its methods.” Similar propaganda appeared in other 
Rothermere papers, The Sunday Pictorial being privileged to 
trint a further article by Lord Rothermete, himself. The 
irmingham Blackshirt meeting was given great prominence 
in the Daily Mail on Januaty 22nd. Mr. Ward Price described 
Sir Oswald Moseley’s oratorical triumph with the accompani- 
ment of a picture of Sir Oswald giving the Fascist salute. 
Mr. Price noted that “he was dressed exactly like the 
humblest of his followers.” On the 23rd a photograph 
appeared showing young men enrolling as Blackshirts, and 
. on the 25th Lord Rothermere explained that the Blackshirts 
would stép war since they were the “only o ý 
against “ crafty and ruthless men,” operating secretly with 
the aid of foreign money to promote the class war. The 
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object of the Blackshirts was to “ organise and perpetuate ” 
the British “ qualities of character~and courage.” The 
announcement of the coming hunger match was “ plain 
evidence of the hidden hand of Bolshevism in our midst,”’ 
and showed the need of “a steel framework of patriotism 
and discipline” such as the Blackshirt movement provides. 
The Blackshirts did not aim at violence but were disciplined 
to defend free speech, and were prepared to “ meet like with 
like.” Similarly, Blackshirtism meant peace abroad. Con- 
ferences merely stirred up “acid sediments of international 
hostility that might otherwise lie dormant.” As Blackshirt 
authority spreads in Europe, the nations, free from the 
complications of international finance and concentrating on 
internal construction, would be less likely to be warlike. 

Side by side with the advocacy of Fascism in England the 
Daily Mail proclaimed the virtues of Hitlerism in Germany. 
On January 31st a leading article and headlines were devoted 
to “ Hitler’s Great Year.” The Nazi Revolution had been 
accomplished “ with less inhumanity and with greater freedom 
from bloodshed than almost any movement of the kind in 
the last century and a half.” 

On January 26th the Daily Mail explained that the trade 
unions and the official Labour Party had made their “ tardy 
repudiation ”’ of Sir Stafford Cripps’ policy because of “ the 
rapid growth of the Blackshirt movement.” On January z9th 
Sit Oswald, in a signed article, himself explained the pro- 
gramme of his party. A “leader” on the same day, entitled 
“ Blackshirts Win,” repeated that Sir Stafford Cripps had 
changed. his tune as the result of the Blackshirt movement, 
which was “ sttictly constitutional,” full of the idealism of 
youth, stood for free speech, and the “ Empire first.” 

‘On January 21st the Daily Maii also introduced another 
familiar item of Fascist propaganda. A leading article 
explained that the Co-operative societ®s were making an 
“unfair attack on s shopkeepers,” and the argument 
was developed at length on February 2nd. It is to be noticed 
that Lord Beaverbrook had already for some time been 
waging his furious war upon the Co-operative soeieties, and 
that such attacks on Co-operatives fe other working class 
institutions were preliminaries to the Fascist Revolutions in 
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Italy and Germany. In England the effect has so far been 
to inctease the membership, funds and trade of the Co- 
operatives, while manufacturers, to whom Lord Beaverbrook 
has applied for support, seem for the most part to have 
refused it, on the ground that the Co-operatives are excellent 
customers and pay their bills regularly. But Lord Beaverbrook 
is a persistent man and has continued in his attempt to 
rally manufacturers and small traders against the Co- 
operatives. In this propaganda Lord RE has taken 
the lead. He has left the Blackshirts to Lord Rothermere. 

The Civil War in Vienna provided the Daily Mail with 
its next oppottunity of Fascist propaganda. The following 
quotation from its issue of February 14th will suffice to 
illustrate its attitude :— 

“Dr. Dollfuss, the Austrian Dictator, has once more 
shown his indomitable courage by taking determined action 
to crush the Socialist conspiracy against order and solvency 
in Austria. That country cannot remain a house divided 
against itself. The Socialist menace there has been an 
exceedingly grave matter ever since the war and the days of 
Bela Kun’s murderous régime in Hungary. 

“In his operations, however, the Austrian Dictator has 
not shown such brilliant qualities of organisation and leader- 
ship as were displayed by Hess Hitler in his campaign against 
German Socialism.” 

A further article appeared on February 15th by Sir Oswald 

Moseley, which showed how his party appealed to “the 
small man ” and reconciled the interests of town and countty. 
On February 17th the Daily Mail was again acclaiming 
Hitler’s peace policy, and on February zoth reiterating its 
recurrent demand for a huge increase in British air armaments. 
At the same time it published an interview with General 
Géring on Germany’s air demands. The logic of the Daily 
Mail’s foreign policfis not very clear. Only a few months 

o Lord Rothermere was demanding a British alliance with 
A and declaring that a strongly armed France was the 
best safeguard of peace in Europe. The only conclusion we 
can draw is that he is in favour of (1) Fascist governments 
everywhere, and (2) every countty being as hi Ely armed as 
possible. Indeed, it is not long since Lord Rothermere 
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urged that the right limits of armaments were only imposed 
by the limits of a country’s spending powers. l 
After the middle of February the Daily Mail’s Blackshirt 
policy faded out. I understand that it proved damaging to 
its advertising revenue, and was by no means good for sales. 
In any case, in an interview reported in the World’s Press 
News, Lord Rothermere was asked whether his support of 
the Blackshirts had been a crusade or an incident like the 
Daily Mail?s sweet pea and standard bread campaigns. 
- “An incident, definitely an incident,” replied his Lordship.” 
After which there is no mote to be said vera ge the space 
which had been so often utilised for Blackshirt propaganda 
was occupied, on March 5th, by the first instalment of 
Dickens’s Life of Christ. 
KINGSLEY MARTIN. 


SomME Forercn Booxs 


F books on the theoretical aspects of politics a most 
(J one is Prof. B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch’s Droit 
constitutionel international (Sirey : pp. 300), a term not 
invented by the author but given a novel definition. 
Constitutional law today has suffered modification as a result 
of international treaties, particularly in the matter of the 
organisation of peace. This modification is the basis of 
international constitutional law, and it is here submitted to a 
close analysis from the legal point of view, but by use of the 
historical method, of which he gives a vigorous and able 
defence. Much of the ground is familiar and, although the 
oint of view presented with his usual acuteness has novel 
eatures, the study is rather suggestive than informative. 
That possibly is what the author intended, for he rounds off 
the exposition with a confession of fajth that in these days 
is heartening. After all his analyses and researches he sees 
democratisation, national and international, as the result of 
an inevitable process which bears out the Kantian theory 
that only free peoples can create a true international organisa- 
tion. We move inevitably to the organisation of ‘liberty and 
so to the organisation of peace, and the function of law is 
to be the technique of that organisation. The anti-democratic 
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reaction is contrary to legal and political evolution and can 
only be temporaty. One may feel that he confines his analysis 
to too narrow a field and so makes the issues too simple ; 
but the faith is invaluable and the reasons given for it very 
timely. Even if one feels that the value of texts is a little 
over-emphasised, one cannot but be grateful for so vigorous 
and suggestive a defence of democracy as a historic truth 
against which dictatorships and dictators cannot prevail. 
Prof. Rudolf Laun employs a rather different method in 
his exhaustive La Democratie (Delagrave : pp. 228), which is 
an elaborate examination of the whole field of democratic 
theory and its sociological, juridical and moral bases. Prof. 
Laun’s learning is literally massive, so massive, in fact, that 
at times one is lost amid argument and counter-argument. 
The view-point is much the same as Prof. Mirkine-Guetzé- - 
vitch’s, but while the latter has a completely clear idea of 
what he means by democracy in practice, Prof. Laun has so 
many definitions that he never escapes from the domain of 
theory. He, too, believes in the inevitability of democracy, 
but he is quite willing to accept the view that in the end it 
may assume a form which is covered by no contemporary 
defnition. He points out that the dictators all speak of their 
creation as “‘ accentuated democracy,” and with Hitler and 
leadetship in his mind concludes that the evolution seen in 
history is not a simple evolution to liberty, as Prof. Mirkine 
Guetzévitch sees it, but an evolution from the aristocracy of 
force to the aristocracy of thought, a definition which has 
no practical bearing whatever. To him democracy is an ideal 
to which all sorts of practical organisation may correspond ; 
to Prof. Mirkine-Guetzévitch it is a practical reality capable 
of improvement. Both believe in democracy, but while the 
former can endlessly compromise, the latter cannot; one 
feels that at the moment the non-compromiser is the more 
useful and the mof practical. 
The house of Teubner has begun the publication of a very 
_ useful documentary series edited by Prof. O. Hoetzsch and 
Dr. W. ponent’ vur Weltpolitik der Nachkriegszeit 
There ate* already available “Der europäische Osten” 
(pp. viii., 136: 33 documents), “ Südosteuropa und naher 
Orient (pp. vili., 204: 59 documents), and “ Sicherheit und 
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Abrtistung ” (pp. viil.j 142: 26 documents). The method is-7 
to print the more important documents in full or in extract, 
with brief introduction and notes and a tabular presentment 
of the whole treaty system in the area dealt with. ‘Thus, in 
the last we have the Washington Treaty, 1921, the Geneva 
protocol, the Litvinov declaration, 1929, the General Act, 
1928, the London Treaty, 1930, the French memorandum, 
1931, selections from the documents of .the disarmament 
conference, February, 1933, the resolutions of the General 
committee and the German observations, July, 1932, with a 
tabular presentment of the morte important documents and 
a bibliography. The only criticism one can make is that the 
books are.on so modest a scale. The selection is well done 
and the series will be a real boon to the student who cannot 
afford the big collections. 

Among books on recent history one may notice first a 
well-balanced ‘careful discussion of the Greek question, 
Griechenland und die grossen Machte 1913-1923, by E. Schramm- 
von Thadden (Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht : pp. 136), which 
is notable for its critical handling of sources. Within short 
compass the author gives an adequate account of Greek 
policy and its results. She is anti-Venezelist and regards 
Allied intervention as a war measure, illegal in form and 
calculated to sacrifice Greek interests to Entente aims, the 
sacrifice being fatally completed by the Asian adventure 
which, begun by Venezelos, destroyed Constantine. French 
policy, in particular, is criticised—for its results to France, 
and the conflicting tendencies of Bing in the Near East 
after 1918 are well a out. e may differ on certain 
points of detail, but within the spatial limits to which it is 
confined this is a thoroughly competent_piece of work. 
Larger and even more competent is Josef Marz’s Die Adria- 
frage (Vowinckel : PP. xxiv., 352), a geopolitical study which 
is quite indispensable. Based on very*full literary research 
and prolonged exploration on the spot, it is a complete 
handbook to the Adriatic question. The elements in that 

roblem ate carefully explained and distinguished, its 
istorical and geographical bases admirably described, and 
the | eae situation lucidly and fairly stated. The conclusion 
is that the problem presented to Jugoslavia is radically 
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different from that presented to Italy, and the latter is credited 
with making it unnecessarily dangerous to peace. Herr Marz 
shows how much Italy gained by the peace settlement and 
the flimsiness of the grounds on which she claims Dalmatia. 
All the issues are handled here with sober judgment, particu- 
larly the thorny question of Albania, the spearhead of Italian 
expansion. This is, at once, the best introduction to, and the 
best book on, the subject available, and even in the most 
controversial parts, the immense care the author has taken 
with it, makes his judgment always worthy of serious con- 
sideration ; one need only compare the military geographical 
sections with previous writings to recognise how worthy of 
study are opinions whose premises are so authoritatively 
established. 

There ate several interesting books on the revolutionary 
petiod in Germany. General Kabisch’s Der schwarze Tag 
(Vorhut Verlag: pp. 210) is a carefully compiled account by a 
participant of the Sghting on August 8—9, 1918, which was the 
military beginning of the end. It is, however, not only a 
piece of vivid military description but a contribution to 
general history. He shows that actually it was little more 
than a reverse which might have befallen any troops which 
were tired out by earlier tune and wete surprised by fresh 
troops in overwhelming numbers. But on the strength of 
it Ludendorff decided the war was lost. The general has 
little difficulty in showing that actually the troops did well, 
and that it was the nerves of the High Command that gave 
way and not the moral of the line. The establishment of 
that view is important for the whole history of the “ revolu- 
tion,” and makes a fitting conclusion to a most interestin 
and not too technical military study. F. Baumann’s Der Fall 
Edith Cavell (Vorhut Vlg.: pp. 142) is only indirectly 
military. Itis a brief account of espionage in Belgium and 
a justification of the“sentences passed on Nurse Cavell and 
na a justification now rendered superfluous by Mr. Duff 
Coopert. There is some interesting documentary material, 
but the book is slight. We pass to the Navy with yet another 
book on the Kiel Mutiny, Hans Kutscher’s Admiralsrebellion 
oder Matrosenrevolte ? (Köhlhammer, Stuttgart: pp. x., 132). 
Prefaced by a clear account of the military situation, and a 
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ood summary of the course and nature of the unrest in the 
ae the author devotes much space to a refutation of the 
charge of rebellion brought against the naval staff. He shows 
that technically there was no rebellion, that the government 
of Max of Baden was informed that with the abandonment 
of the U-boat war the fleet had recovered liberty of action, 
and that there was no constitutional necessity for the command 
to submit its plans to the Chancellor. But he has to admit 
that the plan was not communicated, for the very good reason 
that the command knew its carrying out would be forbidden. 
If there was no technical offence there was undoubtedly an ` 
adoption of a course of action which did not fit in with the 
government’s intentions. The admirals preferred to be patriots 
of the good old type than to be constitutionalists in the 
letter and the spirit. Herr Kutscher concludes with an 
interesting defence of the plan as a naval operation. If 

olitically it was a mistake, on purely technical grounds it 

ad good hopes of success, for he sees rightly that it was 
not a foolish “death or glory” scheme, but one with a 
definite and probably attainable military end. 

“The Kiel mutiny was the unrehearsed prelude to revolu- 
tion. In November, 1918, H. von Koenigswald (Korn, 
Breslau: pp. 228) has assembled a fair-sized collection of 
documents dealing with the revolutionary movement until 
Liebknecht’s murder, mainly flysheets, placards and mani- 
festos, linking them together with brief notes. The selection 
is eclectic and gives the impression that the movement was 
something altogether more impressive than it really was. 
As grouped, they breathe the very spirit of revolution, and 
they need to be related to a serious history if they ‘are to be 
assessed at their true value. But they form a very handy 
collection for the student, as a number of them are difficult 
to obtain. For the history that. is necessary for their full 
comprehension it is useless to go tG. Zarnow’s Der. 9 
November, 1918 (Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, Hamburg), 
which deals with the pre-November 9 events. The assembled 
documents and the narrative are intended to show that the 
Majority Socialists had for years planned and made inevitable 
Germany’s military collapse and form a sustained attack on’ 
“the November criminals,” able special pleading which is as 
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unhistorical as its conclusion: “ without Kiel no revolution ; 
without revolution no capitulation.” There are some 
interesting documents and quotations, notably a document 
purporting to show that for a brief period at least Liebknecht 
collaborated with—not, as Zatnow assumes, participated in— 
the Ebert government. Unhappily, neither date, source, nor 
proof of authenticity is supplied. The book is a typical piece 
of “ Third Reich” historiography showing laudable zeal in 
the amassing of material and wilful disregard of the first 
principles of historical criticism. 

Extreme objectivity is hardly to be expected from men in 
exile, and yet the works of three prominent German exiles 
show greater telative objectivity than do any of the Hitlerite 
histotians. Georg Bernhard’s Die deutsche Tragoedie (Orbis 
Vig., Prag: pp. 344) is less a formal history than a series of 
historical judgments woven into a narrative, which is given 
importance by the position and personality of the author. 
The keynote of the book is in the sub-title: “ The Suicide 
of a Republic,” but although he piles evidence on evidence 
he never seems to explain precisely why it was suicide and 
not murder. To say that the Republic failed because it failed 
to produce republicans is.simply the avoidance of explanation 
by means of an epigram, and there is in general too much of 
the epigrammatic about his treatment of his subject. As a 
history it is not good, but it is by far the most suggestive 
work that the emigration has produced. Many of its assertions 
are neither supported by fact nor reasonable in themselves ; 
but the vast majority require very serious consideration, 
particularly those on the early period of the Republic and the 
constitution,! and those on the last phases when the repub- 
licans made the same fault as the Kaiser and abdicated before 
an appearance rather than a reality. Its only fault is that it 
pre-supposes on the part of the reader not merely a full but a 
critical knowledge of recent history if it is to be properly 

1 Herr Bernhard makes a point of the evil wrought by the adoption of P.R. This 
view is investigated in an a ble little book by F. A. Hermens, Demokratie und 
Wablrecht (Schoeningh, Paderborn: pp. 186), where P.R. is blamed as responsible for 
the “ pluralist parties-state ” and so Por the anarchy, particularly in those countries 
where parliamertiary government was a novelty, resulting from the absence of strong 

overnment. The conclusion of this methodical and well-documented study is that 


e possible—and in certain circumstances the inevitable—result of a P.R. system is 
dictatorship. 
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appreciated ; facts to him are less important than judgment. 
One cannot call his book “ informative” in the sense that 
one can call Conrad Heiden’s Geburt des dritten Reiches 
(Europa Vlg., Zürich: pp. 272) “ informative.” fo 
this is not as good a-book as the earlier Geschichte des 
Nationalsovialismius, and appears to have been hurriedly 
written, there is in it a very considerable assemblage of facts. 
Unfortunately these are more numerous on the post-March, 
1933, period than on the period 1931-1933, about which we 
should have liked many more. It is, of course, a sustained 
and bitter criticism of Hitlerism in all branches of its activity, 
but it seems to under-estimate the forces which Hitlerism _ 
may stir into combined opposition and, by mistaking Hitler 
for a Mussolini politically, overestimate the strength of a 
dictatorship which is more in posse than in esse. The dilemma 
with which he confronts the new regime—national destitution 
ot foreign war—is merely a literary one, and there are many 
evolutionary possibilities that seem to be ignored. But it is 
a welcome addition to the bookshelf for its information. 
Mote suggestive, perhaps, is Rudolf Olden’s Warum versagt 
die Marxisten ? (Europäische Merkur, Paris: pp. 60) an acute 
ctiticism of socialist and communist policy. He -finds the 
explanation of German socialism’s inglorious end, partly in 
its failure to apply Marxian principles loyally and partly in 
_the intellectual and moral deficiencies of the leaders, who 
ought to have told the truth to their followers instead of 
deluding them, while waiting hopefully for something to turn 
up to let them elude the consequences of their lack of frank- 
ness. Sometimes he is a little hard on the “ Marxists,” for 
it was not altogether their fault that by 1933 German 
Socialism had no policy at all; there were grave historical 
and social reasons for what was a general abdication. 

Of Nationalist Socialist books there are few to mention. 
There is some interesting detail in Alter und seine Getrenen 
an der Arbeit (Scherl-Vlg.: pp. 48), which consists of the 
conception—given in interviews—of Goering, Epp, Frick, 
Goebbels, Hess and Roehm of the tasks confronting them, 
and is mainly propaganda. Of more worth are the many 
annotated editions of Hitlerite legislation. Of these one 
may mention the courageous—and, if tumour is true, 
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suppressed—edition with commentary by Franz Neumann 
of the decrees on the press of February, 1933—Die gesamte 
Pressenotrecht (Dietz: pp. 92). It was meant as a guide for 
journalists, etc., many of whom are now prevented from 
exercising their calling, but it is still very useful, both from 
the legal and historical point of view. To their legal texts 
seties Beck’s of Munich have added Die Stevergesetee der 
nationalen Regierung, edited by Dr. F. Koch Pp Kil 403): 
Gesetz gur Regelung der landnirtschaftlichen Schuldverhdlinisse, 
edited by Dr. O. Woerner (pp. viit., 158), and the Gesetz gur 
Verminderung der Arbeitslosigkeit, edited by Dr. Koch (pp. 
viii., 207). All the relevant texts are printed with short 
introductions and subject indices, but, while Dr. Woerner 
confines himself to a few notes, Dr. Koch supplies an adequate 
commentary. These are very useful little books. They are, 
however, cast into the shade by the comprehensive work, 
Das nene deutsche Staatsrecht (Spaeth und Linde), edited by 
Drs. Pfundtner and Neubert, with the collaboration of nearl 
eighty other legal experts. Issued in monthly parts, which 
already fill two stout volumes, into which they are fitted by 
an ingenious loose-leaf system, the work contains the full 
text with introduction and commentary of all the legislation 
ublished since the “national revolution.” The text is 

eautifully legible and the notes adequate, while in addition 
to a very full subject index there is a thumb-nail section index 
which makes reference easy. This is easily the most handy 
and the most useful collection of Hitlerite laws, and is 
indispensable for the serious student of the new regime. 
Even to the serious student some of the more obscure decrees 
may bring unexpected revelation and impress on him the 
ambition of a government which, without the help of a 
consultative assembly, regulates the fat content of margarine, 
the protection of animals, the indebtedness of peasant 
property and the milftary oath in an easy stride. 

R. T. CLARK. 
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RECONSTRUCTION. By Harotp MACMILLAN, M.P. (Macmillan 
and Co. 35. 6d.) l 
Pran or No Pran. By BARBARA Woorron. (Goklang. 55.) 
NYONE connected with the management of a 
A gees! industry must be struck by the big psycho- 
logical change which the depression has brought 
about. Industry still teems with the last-ditchers of 
individualism, but there is a growing feeling that, whether 
they like it or not, within the present generation, perhaps 
within the next few years, a radically different industrial 
system is going to take the place of capitalism as the 
nineteenth century knew it. ether this will mean what 
the I.L.P. calls “ Socialism in Our Time ” ts a quite different 
matter. But some form of deliberate and unified administra- 
tion of industry within each national frontier—“ national 
planning”? in the popular- phrase—may confidently be 
expected to take the place of private competition. One 
vatiety has been working in Russia for some years, another 
is in process of birth in America under the midwifery of the 
“ New Deal ” ; yet another is implied in the Italian “ corporate 
state.” No doubt Britain will produce her own vatiety, 
starting, as elsewhere, on a purely national scale—an adjunct, 
in the first instance, of economic nationalism. 

Those in favour of “ planning” are to be found in all 
political parties, and now among employers almost as much 
as among wage-earners. But they must ultimately divide 
into two main groups—capitalist and socialist. The capitalist 
group wishes to reform in order that it may preserve. It 
contains employers, managers and technicians, who are 
willing to sacrifice a certain amount of private power and even 
profit in order to gain security for themselves and their 
industry. Their dominant motives are not merely intelligent 
selfishness, but also, and just as potent, industrial patriotism 
and the creative man’s impulse to efficiency. They are, for 
the most patt, willing or resigned to share the gains of 
“ planning ” with the wage-earner and the public. But they 
do not envisage any fundamental change in the social structure 
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corresponding to that in the industrial ; they see no objection 
to a continuance of the morte or less hereditary classes of 
masters and men, which are much older than capitalism. 

The other group— the true socialists — consider 
“planning” rather as a necessary equipment for the 
redistribution of wealth and economic power. 

Each of these two groups has, of course, its sub-divisions 
of democrats and tyrannophiles, chauvinists and inter- 
nationalists. But there is no reason why the democratic 
and peace-loving in both capitalist and socialist groups should 
not co-operate for many purposes and march a good deal 
of the way in company—-so far, in fact, as security, efficiency, 
and the maintenance of a relatively high standard of living 
ate common aims precedent to those of social equality. 
Indeed, there are very good reasons why they should do so, 
since socialists have much to learn from professional capitalist 
planners, and since rationalisation must, in any democratic 
community, find its logical end in socialism. 

At any rate, the ideas put forward by Harold Macmillan, 
the “young Tory” M.P., and those of Barbara Wootton, 
the socialist economist, imply, J think, lines of practical action 
that will meet at a point in the not very distant future, and 
having crossed will then diverge towards different ultimate 

oals. 
į In theory, there is a fundamental difference between these 
two books. Mrs. Wootton thinks national ownership of the 
means of production an essential preliminary to national 
planning. Mr. Macmillan does not. 

Both agree in retaining parliamentary government, 
though there are points in Mr. Macmillan’s scheme that will 
be familiar to guild socialists. But Mrs. Wootton wants 
parliamentaty government, as major shareholder in industry, 
to appoint its own planning commission to regulate and 
organise industry ;+ While Mr. Macmillan wants a self- 
government in industry, parallel with, but not superseding, 
parliamentary government on the political side. 

Mr. Macmillan’s scheme is in essence a logical develop- 
ment of the idea behind the Whitley Industrial Councils. At 
present these councils have no statutory powers and therefore 
no teal power in their industries. They confine themselves 
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mainly to social duties, to assisting research, and to passing 
pious resolutions about organisation and the maintenance of 
trade union tates, which every member knows will not be 
implemented by the trade as a whole. Occasionally they are 
asked to intervene in order to secure arbitration in wages 
disputes. Under Mr. Macmillan’s scheme they would have a 
much larger function. They would be developed into a 
governin riage for each industry, with statutory powers to 
‘enforce their decisions. 

Each national industrial council is to be represented on a 
central economic council, which will also include repre- 
sentatives of the government, and expert advisers on finance. 
The central economic council will also elect a cabinet or 
executive committee, to do the detailed thinking and adminis- 
trative work of the council. The function of the council is 
to advise the government on economic matters, to frame and 
catry out such measutes of reorganisation of industry as are 
approved by Parliament, and to exercise a measure of control 
ovet investment. | 

The first step is for the government to demand a plan of 
reorganisation from each industry by a specified date, and to 
make its own decision where the industry cannot agree on a 
plan by that date. Presumably, also, the government must 
have the right to modify any industry’s plan, where it thinks 
desirable, before handing it over to the industrial councils 
to execute. 

Mr. Macmillan freely admits that his scheme involves the 
setting up of statutory monopolies in each industry. What 
steps are to be taken to prevent these monopolies from 
ofding the community to ransom? frst, says Mr. > 
‘Macmillan, economic conditions themselves. There is a level 
of prices beyond which a monopoly will lose, not gain, in net 
receipts. But this fact alone is admitted to be a pretty 
unconvincing safeguard for the consumer. 

Secondly, the central economic council will scarcely permit 
one constituent industry to gain at the expense of others, either 
in higher prices or wages, unless a case can be proved to the 
satisfaction of the large majority of its constituents. 

Thirdly, there is the power of the government itself to 
exercise a restraining influence by threatening the withdrawal 
of any protection from foreign competition. 
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Mr. Macmillan envisages the retention of tariffs, and 
supplementing this indirect control of imports by bulk 
purchases through the economic council, which is the 
substitute for import boards. He also is prepared, as a 
temporary expedient, for government subsidies to expotts, 
when the standard of living in an export industry is seriously 
threatened. For he starts with the view that economic 
nationalism, whether likable or not, is today inevitable. 

Mr. Macmillan writes with an admirable clarity and with 
some eloquence. But unfortunately for the conviction of his 
argument, he does not labour to be precise at just those 
points where his readers may justly clamour for details. For 
example, we feel the need of definite answers to the following 
questions :— 

(1) How is the voting power on the- economic council 
to be distributed among the different industries P And what 
constitutes an effective majority ? 

(2) How are the distributive trades to be dealt with? Mr. 
Macmillan is silent as to whether and how that large and 
vocal mass of wholesalers and retailers is to be represented 
on the council. 

(3) And of fundamental importance: What is to be the 
position of the government representatives on the council P 
Have they simply a casting vote when the industrial members 
cannot agree? Or will they have a right of veto on every 
decision? If the latter, there will be a state control of 
industry, not so far removed from socialism as Mr. Macmillan 
might like us to believe. But Mr. Macmillan does not indicate 
clearly whether his industrial parliament would stand in the 
same relation to the government as the present Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly to the Viceroy, or as the Viceroy to the 
British Parliament. l 

Mrs. Wootton’s book does not set out to present us with 
a clear-cut plan of-action. But it does give a long-needed 
critical study of an “ unplanned ” and a “ planned ” economy, 
as typified by British capitalism and Russian communism. 

It possesses, indeed, the rare qualifications of being 
- entirely readable by the layman and wide in scope, while 
none the less managing to examine with great impartiality 
the causes underlying all the major economic problems of 
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today, and the chief solutions that have been propounded fot 
them. Nowhere does it slur over difficulties in order to make 
acase. Nowhere does it retreat into the sanctuary of economi¢ 
jargon. Messrs. Gollanz and the author are to be con- 
gratulated on producing so excellent a treatise at §s. 

Mr. Wootton’s principal conclusions may be summed up 
as follows: The price mechanism, which, under capitalism, 
regulates both consumption and production, is neither 
utterly bad nor infallible. If subordinated to social control 
it is superior to rationing as a freer system of regulating 
consumption, and should remain as an indicator for the 
planners of production. Profit and loss, also, ate not essen- 
tially evil, and are useftil as measures of efficiency and 
inefficiency. .And, if economic plans ate subject to social 
control, many of the usual economic incentives to labour 
should be retained as superior either to force or to devices of 
“moral uplift.” But the private profit motive, which 
o even a well-organised capitalism, is a centrifugal 
orce which must tend to disintegrate both the economic 
system and society itself. Planning without nationalisation 
cannot escape this disintegrating force. State acquisition of 
a major share in the country’s resources and equipment is an 
indispensable though practically difficult preliminary 
place of Mr. Macmillan’s industrially elected economic 
council the government should appoint a.planning com- 
mission, composed largely of expert and more or less 
permanent officials. But, like Mr. Macmillan, Mrs. Wootton 
retains the sovereignty of Parliament, which will continue 
to decide the kind of results that it desires the planning 
commission to achieve. 

The details of the constitution of this commission are not 
filled in; yet they may be of fundamental importance. They 
might be filled in in such a way that Mrg. Wootton’s commis- 
sion did not, in practice or in personnel, differ greatly from 
Mr. Macmillan’s council or executive committee, as one is left 
free to conceive it. For Mts. Wootton agrees that the new 
state will want the active assistance of all the enlightened 
experience that industry can supply, and points owt that the 
elimination of the active industrial director and of the 
managerial class, along with the rentiers and financiers, was a 
gtave disadvantage to Russia. 
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Nor can we, in practice, in British industry, divide the 
salaried expert from the active “ boss.” In nine cases out of 
ten, the two would join forces on one side or the other. We 
want the co-opetation of the intelligent expert, in whatever 
rank of industry he is to be found. Shall we then best 
combine the advantages of having the willing assistance of 
the most efficient industrialists and technicians, with the 
advantages of social control of economic policy, by starting 
with nationalisation and a government appointed board of 
directors over British industry (as Mrs. Wootton suggests) ; 
or by proceeding via industrial councils to a self-organised 
capitalism, and by putting the final organism thus achieved 
under state control (as Mr. Macmillan may be held to 
indicate)? This is the question which readers of these two 
vety interesting books will have to answer for themselves— 
ptovided, that is, they are not intent on revolution as the 
only solvent. 

The wider problem of how far planning can proceed on a 
putely national scale, in a country so dependent as Britain is 
is upon foreign trade, is not fully dealt with by either author. 
But we may conclude with both, that it is better to start on 
a national scale than not at all. 

Josan WEDGWOOD, junr. 


CAPITALISM, COMMUNISM AND THE TRANSITION. By EMILE 
Burns. (Gollancz. 55.) 

A PHILOSOPHIC APPROACH TO CommuNnisM. By THEODORE 
B. BRaMELD. (University of Chicago Press and Cambridge 
University Press. 115. 6d.) 

RELIGION AND Communism. By Jutius F. HECKER 
(Chapman and Hall, 85. 6d.) 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE Crisis. By the ARCHBISHOPS OF 
CANTERBURY ANIS YORK and others. (Gollancz. 55.) 


ET us take the last book on this list first. In the 

| | introduction the Bishop of Ripon explains that it is an 
attempt by many hands to show “ the practical relev- 

ance, of Christianity” to the personal, political, and 
economic problems which ate commonly defined as “ the 
world crisis.” There ate over thirty contributors, of whom 
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five ate bishops, two are deans, four are professors ; among 
the laymen are Mr. Porter Goff and Mr. Ellis Roberts. 
Opinions will probably differ as to how far the writers succeed. 
in showing that Christianity can today show any practical 
televance to the world in which we are living. Our own 
impression is that the destructive portion of the book is 
written with more conviction than the constructive, that the 
contributors who confine themselves to showing that other 
people ate wrong are happier than those who have tried to 
show that Christianity is right and can offer positive solutions. 
It is here that the point of contact between this book and the 
othets on our list is to be found. The reader of these essays 
can hardly fail to be struck by the fact that these champions ` 
of Christianity are extremely uneasy about communism. 
Again and again the spectre of communism stalks across the 
writer’s mind and the page he is writing. These Christian 
apologists seem to see in communism not only a creed which 

efinitely offers a practical solution to the problems of the 
political and economic world, but a new religion which is a 
serious tival to Christianity. 

- ‘The religious aspect of communism is certainly very 
important, but it must not be confused with its political and 
economic aspects and it must not be, as it is so often, 
exaggerated. It is significant that a habit has grown up of 
calling any belief which’ is strongly or passionately held 
“religious ”—indeed the less strongly and passionately 
teligious beliefs are held the more inclined people are to 
miscall other strong and passionate beliefs “ religious ” The 
fact that people really believe in communism and -believe in 
it passionately and irrationally does not make, communism a 
religion. It is true that there are certain resemblances between 
the attitude of the convinced communist towards communism 
and the attitude of the Christian when he believed towards 
Christianity, and a mumbojumbo of communism has grown 
up which is not unlike the mumbojumbo of Christianity. 
But that does not mean that the communist is a socialist who 
has made socialism into a religion. The three other books on 
our list throw an interesting light on this aspect of com- 
munism. Dr. Hecker has written a very full study of religion . 
and atheism in Soviet Russia, but his book is aao 
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more than that, for it contains an admirable account of 
religion, the Church, and non-conformity, agnosticism, and 
atheism in pre-Soviet Russia. It is clear from this account 
that the communist hostility to religion is not fundamentally 
due to religious rivalry; ‘“‘ Marx’s attitude to religion,” as 
Dr. Heckel says, “was not emotional,” and the same non- 
emotional attitude is characteristic of most of his followers. 
The official hostility of communism to Christianity springs 
from two causes, one philosophical or intellectual and the 
other historical. Communist atheism is based on the belief 
that Christianity is a by-product of the social system, that it is 
used effectively by the governing classes as an “‘ opiate of the 
people,” and that the great mass of its doctrine and dogma 
is untrue. This theoretical antagonism has been reinforced 
by the actual conflict, described in detail by Dr. Hecker, which 
broke out between the Soviet Government and the Russian 
Church. l 

Mr. Burn’s book and Dr. Brameld’s highly philosophical 
volume do not deal specifically with the relation between 
communism and religion, but they do illustrate one aspect of 
it. It is assumed by some of the Christian writers (but not by 
the only Russian who contributes, M. Berdiaeft) in Christianity 
and the Crisis that communism, being atheistic and phil- 
osophically materialist, cannot have a spiritual or ethical 
“message.” ‘The idea that unless you believe in God, you 
cannot believe in morals or standards of value is just as 
absurd as the idea that every strong or passionate belief must 
be “ religious.” Mr. Burns is concerned mainly with writing 
an account of communism as an alternative to the capitalist 
system of industry, and of the transition period, as exemplified 
in Russia, from a capitalist to a communist form of society. 
The book is a useful and not uninteresting handbook of what 
may be taken as the creed of an English communist in the 
yeat 1933. For our present purpose it may be noted that 
Mr. Burns in his final chapters desctibes the aim of com- 
munism as “a really human culture” which “ means the 
all-round development of individuals, continuously using 
their creatiye energies in society and for society”; he adds 
that “the revolution which aims to establish a society of 
fully developed human beings cannot tolerate any form of 
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oppression.” Dr. Brameld gives us an elaborate analsysis of 
the theoretical basis of communism as taught by Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin, and he is particularly concerned with the 
patts played by action and acquiescence in their social 
philosophy. It is a pity that political philosophers should find 
it necessary to use a jargon which makes politics as unin- 
telligible as metaphysics. To read Dr. Brameld has been an . 
experience which we can only compare to that of having a 
tooth stopped by a slow, persistent, and unsympathetic 
dentist. The reader who struggles through to the last 
sentence will find it to be this: “And the devotee of 
communism, to whom such an attitude can be ascribed, 
becomes at once creator and wotshipper of a magnificent 
human order.” It is to be noted that the ultimate aims of 
communism as desctibed here by Mr. Burns and Dr. Brameld 
are quite inconsistent with the picture which communism 
presents to’ the writers of Christianity and the Crisis. 


THe Law AND THE CONSTITUTION. By W. Ivor JENNINGS. 
(University of London. xt. 270. 65. 6d, 


R. JENNINGS has provided for the student both 
D an outline of the elements of constitutional law and 
a gentle guidance to the underlying problems of 
jurisprudence and political philosophy. To compare 

the outline of the constitution given by De Jennings with 
the litter of fictions that are still allowed to clutter the minds 
of judges and of students is to be made th for a clear 
mind in a muddled world. With a lawyer’s skill in the use 
of tradition he has introduced his own fundamental ideas in the 
course of an examination of the ideas of Dicey and his copyists. 
The significance of the distinction between Dr. Jennings’s 
view of the constitution and that of Dicey cannot escape the 
most casual reader. Dr. Jennings Himself considers it so 
important that he devotes a ee appendix to a criticism of 
Dicey’s central doctrine. The difference between them is 
partly due to a difference in their analysis of principles and 
partly due to the great changes that face occugred in our 
machinery of government since Dicey wrote. No one can 
compate the constitution as described by Dr. Jennings with 
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that of 50 years ago and not be led seriously to think about 
the probable shape of things to come. What has happened 
te the British constitution of legend and of the schoolmen 
of constitutional law ? 

The fundamental change is, of course, that our machinery 
of government is no longer designed merely to secure public 
_ ofder, but has become an organisation for the provision of 

public services. It is concerned less with private rights than 
with public powers. Its only fundamental law is that parlia- 
ment is supreme. “ The supremacy of Parliament is the 
constitution. It is recognised as fundamental law just as a 
written constitution is recognised as fundamental law” 
(263.) There is no contrast between the rule of law and 
governmental power, because all the powers of the organisa- 
tions through which the community attempts to satisfy its 
needs flow from the fundamental principle which is nowhere 
directly expressed that Parliament is supreme. All that we 
can say by way of a general description of the constitution 
is that “ in Great Britain there are many authorities exercising 
functions of government, and that legislation is constantly 
altering the authorities and the functions which they 
administer.” We have a legislature, a set of administrative 
authorities without plan or form, and a collection of courts 
that only professional amour propre could call a system. The 
legislature can change itself and them in any way it pleases, 
for Parliament “has just that discretionary and arbitrary 
power which the Roman Emperor possessed—guod principi 
placuit legis babet vigorem?” 

The rules made by Parliament are not the only sort of 
rules which make a working constitution possible. In 
addition to legislation there is : case law, or law deduced from 
judicial decisions; the law and custom of Parliament ; 
constitutional conventions—and these latter are not merely 
rules determining the” mode in which the discretionary 
powers of the Crown should be exercised, but include all 
the understandings by which men make the constitution 
work. The recognition of His Majesty’s Opposition in the 
working of Parliament, the consultation of interests concerned 
in new legislation by the af econ responsible for drafting 
a new bill, the relations between the dominions and the 
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United Kingdom are types of what we really mean by 
conventions. They are the understandings by which men 
practise the art of government. It is important to notice also 
that within the different parts of the machinery of government 
` there are laws and practice as teal as those of Parliament and 
the courts—+v.g., there is a law and practice of the civil 
service. 

“The working of a constitution implies an integration 
of the activities of many individuals. Each has rules which 
he must follow if he is to play his part.” A constitution exists 
when there are various bodies recognised as having the right 
to make rules which should be obeyed. These rules may be 
o or general, for there is no difference in principle 

etween legislation, administration, and judicial decisions. 
Any decision involves three elements—the general rule, the 
ascertainment of fact, and the exercise of discretion—and all 
public authorities, from Parliament to a policeman, are 
concerned with all three. Government exists where some 
people are in the habit of making decisions which some 
people whom they.concern are in the habit of obeying. 

Dr. Jennings is so concerned to destroy the individualistic 
bias of Dicey, who regarded laws as rules limiting the freedom ~ 
of action of individuals, and to concentrate on the significance 
of the wealth of public powers that labour for the service of 
all or some, that he seems to me to imply a conception of the 
state at once anarchic and despotic. “ Law is based upon 
general acquiescence, not upon force” (102). Ifa substantial 
minority is prepared to disobey any law that law cannot be 
enforced. ‘The conventions cannot be enforced against the 
government, and they are only obeyed by it because to break 
them would make it unlikely that they would ever again 
secure public confidence. As there are no constitutional 
guatantees a temporary parliamentary majority can effect any 
change in the constitution which it pleaSes legal means (251). 
“ The law makes revolution possible by legal means ” (251). 
But we ate told elsewhere that the average elector “ rarely 
makes up his mind upon the nature of a policy. He is content 
to allow the Government to continue with it yntil he sees, 
the result... . If the policy does not produce what he 
wants, he votes against the Government” (151). Which 
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suggests the crucial question, how far does satisfaction of the 
electors with the results of a policy justify the use of force 
in the coercion of the minorities that seem to obstruct it ? 
It is no doubt true that will, not force, is the basis of the 
state, but a will for satisfactory results for the many may be a 
sufficient condition for a very cavalier treatment of the few. 
K. B. SMELLIE. 


THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER. By K. C. Wneare. (Oxford 
Uniersity Press. 63.) 

Tae RoYaL EMPIRE Socrery. By AVALE Forsom. (Alen 
and Unwin. 0s. 6d.) 

AUSTRALIA AS PRODUCER AND TRADER, 1920-32. By NANCY 
Winperr. (Oxford University Press. 155.) 

THE AUSTRALIAN Economy. By COPLAND AND WELLER. 
(Angus €” Robertson, Sydney. 4s. 6d.) 

STUDIES IN THE AUSTRALIAN CONSTITUTION. Edited by G. V. 
Portus. (Angus & Robertson. 455.) 

CONSTITUTIONAL Issues IN CANADA, 1900-1931. Ædited by 
R. MACGREGOR Dawson. (Oxford UniversityPress. 185.) 

CANADIAN Papers. Published by the CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. (75 ¢.) 

LANDMARKS IN INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL AND NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT. (The Indian Book Shop, Benares City. 
185.) 

ERE is a mixed bag of books for students of the 

British Empire and-its affairs. The first seven are 

all books of value, and even the last-named, for all 

that it is a somewhat inchoate heap of more or 

less important facts, titles and brief précis of acts, ordinances, 
regulations and so forth, mixed up with newspaper-like 
descriptions of passages in the history of British India, is not 
without its value for the enquirer who knows what he wants, 
knows book to look for it, and has 
she correct discount for 
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Empire’s affairs in general and the propagation of its ideals. 
Three others deal with Australian and Canadian economics, 
and two with constitutional studies relating to the same 
countries. 

Mr. Wheare’s book is a simple, very readable, and very 
illuminating account of the genesis nd contents of the 
Statue of Westminster. Not the least part of its value, 
incidentally, is provided by the reprint of the statute, which 
it contains. There are no discussions of legal subtleties such 
as delight the hearts of constitutional lawyers, and the book 
is fot the student of history rather than of law. But this 
makes it all the more accessible to the ordinaty folk who 
want to understand the scope and character of the changes 
in the constitutional structure of the Empire which were 
recorded, not made, by the Statute of Westminster. A sound 
piece of work, well done, and heartily commended to all 
students. 

Mr. Dawson’s book links up naturally with the above, 
for it gives us the story of the greatest British dominion’s 
constitutional development from the beginning of this 
centuty, told in extracts from the most important of the 
relevant public documents and utterances. Interspersed 
throughout the book are essays and articles illustrating or 
desctibing the various topics and heads under which the 
extracts fall. The process of constitutional amendment and 
development, the Governor-General, the Cabinet, the two 
Houses of Parliament, political parties, the Civil Service, the 
judiciary, and relations between the federation and the 
provinces are all treated.* The importan- issue of 1926 arising 
out of the resignation of the King government, the crucial 
debate on methods of amendment of the constitution in 
1925, these and a host of other great matters are to be 
studied at first hand. The years from 1900-1933 were those 
during which our sister dominion 
trod the way fro 
and achi 
us 
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Mrs. Windett’s book, Australia as Producer and Trader, 
yields pride of place to no other in this list. It-passes in 
teview the whole Australian economic scene during the 
post-war yeats, shows us the structure and working of her 
industrial and tariff systems and her commercial relations 
with the outside world, and contains much sound reflection 
on her past, and the possible trends of her future, experiences. 
The sort of synthesis contained in this volume has not before 
been attempted, and it has, therefore, a definite individual 
value for all students of Australian and imperial economics 
and of international trade. There is not an easy chapter or 
a page of facile writing in the book. The reader must put a 
stout heart to a “ stae brae” as he reads, but at the end he 
will be rewarded by a comprehensive view of the ways in 
which Australians make their (and, incidentally, to some 
extent, our) living such.as will hardly be found elsewhere 
within the covers of one volume. 

Tbe Australian Economy, by Professor Copland and Mr. 
G. A. Weller, is the third edition of this deservedly popular 
book. It is a delightfully clear and, of course, authoritative 
exposé of the main factors of the Australian economy, and 
makes a perfect approach to Mrs. Windett’s book. It would 
be a great benefit to students, and, indeed, to the general 
public everywhere, if a similar book could be written for 
every country. Certainly we should heartily welcome 
companion studies for all other British countries. Its contents 
are wonderfully comprehensive and include chapters on 
population and migration, transport, and thrift and invest- 
ment, as well as on more directly economic subjects such as 
the credit and banking structure, the balance of payments, 
the control of exchange, and so on. The clarity and interest 
of all that Professor Copland writes on Australian economic 
subjects makes us wish that he would venture more often 
into a wider field, for he is instructive and stimulating. 

The Studies in the Australian Constitution, by a number of 
writers, including Professors Mills and Bailey, are mostly 
a read at the first summer school of the Australian 

stitute of Political Science, held early this year. The essays 
pass in review the working of the Australian constitution 
since federation, and should be read by all who are interested 
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in the actual mechanics of the constitutional machinery of a 
great country. 

Miss Folsom’s study of the early years of the Royal 
Empire Society is wholly admirable. She “ sets ” the society 
in imperial history and development, introduces us to the 
eatnest and far-sighted patriots who dared to withstand the 
chicken-hearted defeatism of the Manchester School and its 
most egregious apostle in this line, Professor Goldwin Smith, 
and shows us the society as it gathers momentum and prestige. 
Members of the R.E.S. all over the world, as they read the 
book, will be carried back to the dingy but hospitable rooms 
at headquarters, and will see again the society’s famous and 
indefatigable librarian, Mr. Evans Lewin, who helped Miss 
Folsom, as he has helped innumerable others. The author 
clearly fell in love with her subject, and the society are 
deeply indebted to her for a charming yet penetrating and 
‘valuable book. 

Canadian Papers ate a collection of data papers prepared 
for the conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, held 
at Banff this year. They are no more than data papers, but 
are excellent of their kind, and cannot profitably be ignored 
by students of Canadian and Pacific economic affairs. : 

JOHN CoaTMAN. 


British PusLIC UTILITIES AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 
By Marswatt E. DwmockKk. (Published by Allen and 
Unwin. 349pp. 10s. 6d.) 


HE field of public utility administration and develop- 

| ment has been completely neglected in this countty 

as a subject for research and discussion. There are 

no books on the subject except legal and technological 

treatises devoid of social or political interest. Yet the 

subject is one of immense and growing importance, and 

Great Britain provides material of the most diverse and 
otiginal character for this branch of study. 

In these circumstances we must feel indebted to Professor 
Dimock for having produced a lively and inteMigent pre- 
liminary survey of a considerable part of the field. Professor 
Dimock hales from the United States, a fact which enables 
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him to bring a certain freshness of outlook to the English 
scene, although at the same time it sometimes imposes limits 
to his understanding of our problems. He spent less than a 
yeat in Great Britain writing the book, and hence it would be 
impossible to claim for it any great profundity of knowledge 
ot thoroughness of treatment. But subject to these criticisms 
the work is useful, and possesses merits which a more. 
ambitious investigation might perhaps lack. With the 
ground so little explored a general survey of this kind is 
certainly valuable. One hopes it will lead to more detailed 
and exacting studies by the author and other workers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

The book opens with a chapter entitled “ The Setting,” 
in which the author describes the various ways in which 
public service undertakings are created and controlled. He 
then proceeds to discuss the regulation of the railways and 
the future of railway transport in the light of competition 
with toad vehicles. Next comes an account of the Post 
Office telephones and telegraphs, with a further chapter on 
the reform of the Post Office. There follow two chapters 
on electricity planning and development. A chapter is 
devoted to the B.B.C., and the concluding section attempts 
to estimate the future of public service undertakings in Great 
Britain. ‘There is only the most perfunctory treatment of the 
gas and water services, and ho mention at all of bodies like 
the Forestry Commission and some of the lesser-known 
utilities such as docks, harbours, markets and ferries. 

The author’s view is that our governmental control over 
privately managed utilities is weak and inefficient, but that 
our directly operated socialised services, such as the radio, 
electricity supply, and the Post Office have achieved a 
conspicuous degree of success. He is particularly severe on 
the regulation of the railways, which is “impracticable and 
ineffectual” (p. ror). In no case, indeed, has regulation 
proved a conspicuous success, an opinion which, if accurate, 
is a matter that calls for serious consideration. In Mr. 
Dimock’s opinion the choice between public regulation and 
public ownership is being settled in favour of the latter: to 
what extent this is borne out by the London Passenger 
Transport experiment is a nice question. We have, the 
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author thinks, relied too much in the sphere of regulation on 
judicial control by the courts instead of developing the 
expert administrative commission, which plays so importartt 
a patt in American life. The Area Traffic Commissioners do 
not, however, thus far inspire most people with confidence 
in their methods, though they belong to the type of adminis- 
trative commission. 

It is scarcely true to suggest that Gn the words of an 
official whom Professor Dimock quotes) “ there is no public 
opinion regarding public utilities in this country.” For 
decades the Fabian creed was propagated with considerable 
influence in terms of “ gas a water socialism ” ; and the 
recent agitation about the Post Office will be fresh in every 
one’s mind. The book contains several other somewhat 
undisctiminating statements, such as that “the British public 
is notoriously fearful of monopolies ...; the American 
consumer is not particularly frightened by monopolies.” If 
this is so, why is it that all the “trust-busting ” laws and 
machinery, such as the Federal Trade Commission, exist in 
the United States, whereas our legislation in regard to the 
railways, electricity supply, coal mines, etc., aims at con- 
solidating ownetship? The banking situation alone would 
seem to contradict Mt. Dimock on this point. 

! Wirrram A. Rosson. 


GOVERNMENT IN TRANSITION. By Lorp Eustace PERCY. 
(Methuen. 75. 6d.) 
HIS is a terrifying book for any one who cherished 
| any illusions about the future of the human race or 
the possibility of saving European civilisation. Lord 
Eustace Percy is not an unintelligent man; he has 
enjoyed every advantage which education, wealth, and 
position can confer upon the individual] in twentieth-cen 
England; he has had a successful political career and has/ 
administered one of the most important State departments. 
He is disinterested, serious, sincere. And yet he is so blinded 
by class interests, so entangled in the economic assumptions 
of capitalism, that in this book he puts forward a programme 
of political, economic, and social reorganisation based upon 
an atgument which any child of ten, whose mind had not 
300 
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been warped by the same influences, could see to be a 
rotesque absurdity. That in itself is sufficiently terrifying, 
ut what is much worse is the knowledge that he and 

hundreds of thousands of people as blind as himself are 
piunging Eutope back into poverty, misery, tyranny, blood- 
shed and barbarism in the name of this absurdity. It is an un- 
pleasant sight to watch the suicide of a civilisation, not 
merely as a spectator, but also as one of the victims. 

Lotd Eustace Percy’s argument is simple, though it is 
worked out with great complexity. The enormous increase 
in ‘mete throughout the world, which was so marked 
a characteristic of the nineteenth century, has stopped or is 
stopping. We ate beginning a period of shrinking popu- 
lations. At the same moment industrial development a 
reached a stage at which, even though less and less human 
labour is employed, “the world is admittedly capable of 
producing more” (of capital goods and staple consumption 
goods) “ than the future population of the world will ae 
to consume” (the words are his own). Under these circum- 
stances the economic progress and expansion of the nineteenth 
centuty, he argues, must come to an end. The profits of 
industry must shrink ; an ever-increasing number of workers 
will find themselves without employment ; these unfortunates 
will have to be supported out of the dwindling profits of 
impoverished capitalists and the falling wages of those 
“ fortunate ” workers who can still find employment. The 
object of his book is to make people face these facts, to show 
how we must retrace „our steps, make the necessary 
“ sacrifices ” at once, and adjust our government and our 
lives in this new impoverished world. Our State is to_be the 
Corporative State borrowed from Fascist Italy ; our working 

asses will work longer hours for lower wages in order to 
support the unemployed ; the idea of trade union rates must 
be given up in order that some of the unemployed may be 
employed at “ subsistence wages ” in order to improve the 
amenities on the property of private owners who will be 
enabled to perform this charitable duty “through a modification 
of estate duties and other forms of taxation ” ; the profits of 
industry and the incomes of rentiers will be reduced (but so, 
we gather, will taxation); the ideals and principles of 
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“ democratic ” education will be abandoned as useless and 
impossible in our new world. And when we have returned 
to this simpler life in which the ordinary man cannot move 
about and enjoys hard work, poverty, and discipline, we shall 
find that it is after all so ok better and in conformity with 
the Christian religion. 

Jt looks as if the world is going to agree with Lord 
Eustace Percy and, not for the first time, destroy a civilisation 
in order to preserve the economic domination of a small 

‘class. For his argument is true only on the assumption that 
the existing capitalist system must be preserved at all costs. 
If ten men can produce all that they need for comfortable 
existence by working ten hours a day and then owing to a 
decline in the population to five and an increase in the 
productiveness of their labour, the remaining five men can 
produce the same amount of commodities by each working 
five hours a day, it is obvious that this community will not 
be faced by disaster. They will all be better off and work 
shorter hours, if they order theit work communally. What 
applies to ten men also applies to ten millions. It is not ’ 
inevitable that the world should be impoverished because 
we have reached the stage at which we can produce more than 
the population of the world desires to consume. It is in- 
evitable only if we organise a on Lord Eustace Percy’s | 
Sa a the principle that the object of industry is to earn 
a profit, not to produce what we want to consume. To assume 
as he does, that no other organisation is possible is absurd, 
but that does not of course mean that the world will not agree 
with him and build poverty and barbarism upon the absurdity. 

: LEONARD WOOLF. 


ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By Herman Frner, D.Sc. 
(Methuen and Co. xii., 533. 2154) 

AMERICAN COUNTY GOVERNMENT. By ARTHUR W. BROMAGE. 

(Sears. vii. 306. $3.00.) 

; HESE two books form an interesting contrast, for 

| they seek to approach the problems of local govern- 

ment in England and the U.S.A. from essentially the 

same angle—from what may be termed the “ political ” 

angle rather than the “legal.” It is still a fresh point of 
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view, in this country at least. Dr. Finet’s object is “ only 
to distinguish the cardinal features and problems” of the 
subject, and the book, therefore, does not claim to be 
“ exhaustive in its inclusion of all the legal detail.” For this 
there can be nothing but praise. So, too, Professor Bromage 
is concerned with the fundamental problems of rural govern- 
ment in America rather than with existing details. 

Dr. Finer has set himself the more ambitious task, as he 
Seeks to cover the whole field of local government in one 
volume, showing, as a constructive critic, local government 
as itis. The topics with which he deals range from the 
ie size of a borough to the powers of a parish council, 

om the reforms of Sir John Simon to the writ of certiorari, 
from the water grid to whisky money. Consequently the 
broad outlines of municipal architecture are (as in the frontis- 
piece) apt to become obscured by a multitude of people and 
things. Dr. Finer and his artist paint a depressing picture of 
local government. 

There are two main criticisms of his book. In the first 
place, it does not altogether break away from the legal 
attitude, as is promised in the preface. Dr. Finer likes to 
dabble in law. He rashly ventures on a description of the 
aoe gi writs, to which he only devotes six pages. It 
may be doubted whether this kind of thing can lead to 
anything but muddle—especially when the inquiring student 
is told that “The old writ of quo warranto has recently 
been completely displaced by the information in the nature 
of a quo warranto, which itself has fallen into almost entire 
disuse.” And this is by no means the only shock that the 
legal mind will receive. Dr. Finer even goes so far as to 
endeavour to state the legal doctrine of Ultra Vires in two 
pages, announcing in a footnote that the “ politics” of the 
subject (with which he does not seem to be concerned) is 
treated in Dr. Robson’s Development of Local Government. 

The errors of omission are more serious than those of 
commission. We look in vain for an assessment of the value 
- of central control, taking into account such views as those 
which have been expressed by Sir Ernest Simon regarding 
the policy of the Ministry of Health in the matter of Housing. 
The Finance Committee (the centre of gravity of the system 
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of local administration) is dismissed in six pages. Political 
patties and political organisation are hardly mentioned, the 
only reference to them discoverable being the statement that 
there is an “ occasional meeting of councillors in their own 
party caucus, for the = discussion and framing of 
policy.” Though it might be thought that local government 
is but a collection of dry bones without policies and parties, 
a few references to the Liberal Yellow Book are all the attenton 
that is paid to them. á 

The book is, however, exceedingly useful, and as an 
indication of a new tendency in the literature of local 
government it is to be welcomed. As a source-book for 
students it breaks new ground in many directions. 

Professor Bromage deals with a countty in which there 
are 200,000 local government units, instead of the beggarly 
15,000 which we oe in England and Wales. He gives an 
interesting description of the movement in America to apply 
reforms which have been evolved in connection with city 
government to rural areas. One feels that the process is 
comparable to the reforms of 1888 and 1894 in England. 

T. S. Srey. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
THE NATIONAL CHARACTER. By ARTHUR BRYANT. 155 pp. (Longmans. 


55.) 

A discussion of the English character and culture, followed by 
chapters on seven traditional English types. The material was originally 
given in talks for the B.B.C, 


Essay ON NATIONAL EDUCATION. By Lours RENE DE LA CHALOTAIS. 
176 pp. Translated with a bistorical introduction by H. R. CLARK. 
(Arnold. 6s.) 

La Chalotais’ book appeared a year after the publication of Rousseau’s 

Emile. 


PROFITS AND POLITICS IN THE Post-War Warip. By R. D. CHARQUES 
and A. H. Ewen. 288 pp. (Gollancz. 55.) 

This is an economic survey of contemporary France, Poland and the 
Little Entente, Italy, Germany, the U.S.A., Japan, China, Soviet Russia 
and Britain. 

Worip Arrways—Wuy Nor? Report oF A COMMITTEE SET UP BY 
Essential News. With a Foreword by W. ARNoLD-FowsTER. 64 pp. 
(Gollancz. 15.) 

A plea for the world ownership of air transport. 
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CONDITION OF INDIA. 534 pp. (Essential News. 25. 64.) 
Report by the four mem of the India League delegation which 
investigated the condition of India in 1932. 


Douc.ias Dexusions. By F. J. Docker. 244 pp. (Angus €” Robertson. 
4s. 64. 
A. criticism of the Douglas credit proposals. 
THE 1820 SETTLERS IN SOUTH ArFrica. By IsoseL EIRLYS EDWARDS. 
207 pp. (Longmans. 75. 6d.) 
_ _ This book, a Royal Empire Society Imperial Study, gives the history 
of the Albany Settlement in South Africa and is based on original 
documents. 


Germany’s DEFAULT. By PAUL EINZIG. 128 Pp. (Macmillan. 75. 6d.) 
A hostile criticism of the economics of Hitlerism which Dr. Einzig 
argues must lead to an aggressive foreign policy. 


Inpia, WHat Now? By N. GANGULEE. 277 pp. (Allen é Unwin. 
75. 64.) 

A study of the economic conditions of the Indian people and the 
probable effect upon them of the new constitutional proposals. 
TREATIES DEFEATED BY THE SENATE. By W. Strutt Horr. 328 pp. 

(John Hopkins Press č Milford. 135. 6d.) 

A study of the struggle between the President and Senate over the 

conduct of foreign affairs. 


THE RooseveLrt Revorurion. By Ernest K. Lrinpigy. 287 pp. 
(Gollancz. 5s) ~ ; 
An account of the first six months of the Roosevelt revolution by a 
-well-known American journalist. 
NATIONAL STATES AND NATIONAL Mmnorrræs. By C. A. MACARTNEY. 
553 pp. (Oxford University Press €” Milford. 18s.) 
A detailed discussion of the minorities problem and suggestions for 


- a solution. 


RELIGION AND History. By James Crank McKERROW. 193 pp. 
(Longmans. 65.) 

Two essays, one dealing with religious history from a secular point 
of view, the other with secular history from a religious point of view. 
PREPARING FOR Power. By J. T. MurpHy. 290 pp. (Cape. 65.) 

A critical-history of the working-class movement. Sir Stafford Cripps 
writes a foreword. . 


THE BANKING Crisis. By Marcus NADLER and Jures I. BOGEN. 210 pp. 
(Allen č Unwin. 6s.) 
An account of the breakdown of the American banking system in 
1933. 
ECONOMIC ORGANISATION OF THE BritisH Coan Inpusrry. By A. M. 
Neuman. Foreword by Sır HERBERT SAMUEL. 537 pp. (Routledge. 
155.) 
An analysis of the organisation of the industry and the part played 
by economic forces and political interference. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN Practice. Edited by ROBERT PEERS. 301 pp. 
(Macmillan. 75. 6d.) 
The book was written under the auspices of the Association of 
Tutors-in Adult Education, by a group of its members, whose names ' 
are given. 
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eens FOR DEMOCRACY 
By SR E. D. Smoon 


INCE the days of Plato philosophers have discussed 
whether education should aim at the perfect individual 
or the perfect citizen—“ the complete and nappa 
development of all the powers of personality,” 
“Cie sealieation OF personality through the fulfilment of one’s 
duties to society.” It is remarkable that, in spite of this age- 
long argument, discussions about the kind of education we 
want in this country are often meaningless, because the 
disputants fail to agree, or even to discuss, which of the 
possible aims of education they have in mind. It is easy 
enough to agree on the desirability of a “ liberal ” education ; 
but when we go on to consider whether this will be best 
achieved by classics or English or history or science—by a 
broad curriculum or by specialisation—agreement becomes 
impossible until we have defined our aim. 

It is, of course, true that there must be a foundation of 
general education: the three R’s, the power to express 
oneself in writing and speaking, perhaps some other things. 
But at an early stage there emerge three quite separate aims 
for which a child must be trained. 

We may put first the old ideal of culture: the training of 
a scholar and gentleman, equipped to enjoy his leisure time 
in company with the great minds of the past. The second 
aim is fitness to earn a living: the aim which is generally 
first in the minds of parents. These two together represent 
the great bulk of the educational work in this country after 
the elementary school stage. They are the self-regarding 
aspects of education, intended to ensure a successful career 
and full enjoyment of leisure. Many people are inclined to 
think that they constitute in themselves an adequate and 
liberal education. But they ignore a man’s third great 
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function in life: his duties as a member of the community. 
A man may be an erudite scholar or a first-class engineer 
and yet a bad citizen, knowing nothing and caring nothing’ 
about his fellow-men or the kind of lives they lead. 

Can we and should we deliberately educate our children 
as citizens? Let us first endeavour to answer a question 
recently put by H. G. Wells: “ Education for Citizenship— , 
yes, but what citizenship? National Socialist Citizenship ? ` 
Imperial Citizenship? Communist Citizenship? World 
Citizenship? Which?” 

I suggest that, looking at this problem as democrats, 
there ate only two kinds of citizenship with which we need 
be concerned—the citizen of.any authoritarian state on the 
one hand, and of a democratic state on the other. The main 
virtue in the citizen of the former is discipline, of the latter 
freedom and responsibility. Till the democracies of Greece 
atose the good citizen had always been the obedient follower 
of the chief or king. His great virtue was to do what he 
was told: the greater the enthusiasm and self-sacrifice which 
he showed, the more unscrupulous he was in fulfilling every 
command, the better citizen he was. Docility has been the 
supreme virtue of citizenship since the days of the Pekin 
man, perhaps a million years ago. ‘The essence of an 
authoritarian state in which the greatness of the state becomes 
the one absolute good is that the government dreads opposi- 
tion and free thought and suppresses it by violence. Spies 
and persécution are inevitable: it is the duty of the citizen 
to obey; cruelty to human beings does not count in 
comparison with duty to the state. The development of 
humanitarianism in English democracy during the last two 
centuries is in striking contrast with the callous cruelty of 
the citizens of the new authoritarian states. 

The absolute good of the authoritarian is the welfare of 
the state; -the absolute good of democracy is exceedingly 
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difficult to define. The essential belief of democracy is, on 
the one hand, the value of the individual human being, and 
on the other, the belief in freedom as an end in itself. ‘This 
means that every individual should be free to pursue the good 
in his own way, and should feel himself personally responsible 
for the development of such a social order that every other 


` individual shall, as far as possible, have the same opportunity. 


At its worst, the citizen of the authoritarian state was 
merely a slave kept down by force and fear. As moral forces 
grew stronger in the world the authoritarians modified their 
method; they have very skilfully developed the motive 
among their followets of pride in the greatness and glory of 
the Fatherland. The authoritarian state is perhaps seen at its 
best in Russia, where the communist serves the ideal of an 
equalitarian world state with devotion and enthusiasm. 

Like the authoritarian state, democracies vary immensely ; 
at the worst, democracy may lead to anarchy or impotence of 
government ; it seems to have been somewhere approaching 
such a state in Italy before Mussolini’s revolution. 
Democracy at its best means Periclean Athens; and on a 
larger scale the gradual developments in England and other 
countries during the last 500 years. Democrats believe that 
they have already achieved a state which is better than anything 
as yet achieved under authoritarian states. But democracy 
is only in its childhood. It is, we firmly believe, only through 
a social order encouraging the freedom and responsibility 
of the citizens that humanity can and will develop an 
altogether finer and nobler civilisation of which we are 
convinced it is capable. 

The free citizen is a phenomenon of yesterday in the 
history of man. Less than 5,000 years ago the words justice 
and righteousness were invented in Egypt, so far as we know 
for the fitst time. ‘Two thousand five hundred years ago 
democracy arose in Greece, requiring quite a new set of 
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qualities in the citizen, far more difficult to define than those 
required by the citizen of the authoritarian state. 

To bring home the newness of democracy let us imagine 
the period of the existence of mankind from the date of the 
Pekin man to be represented by the life of a man aged today 
fifty years. He would have been aged forty-nine years and 
nine months before the idea of justice had dawned upon him. . 
His first experience of democracy in Greece was six weeks” 
ago; after an age of darkness lasting a few weeks he has, 
during the last seven days, been experimenting in England 
in developing our present form of democracy. In fact, 
democracy is in its swaddling clothes. There is nothing so 
encouraging in the history of man as its astounding and rapid 
growth in the last few thousand, and especially the last few 
hundred, years. It is not surprising that there should be 
setbacks. 

By far the most important and urgent question in front of 
humanity today is whether the states of the world are going to 
develop as dictatorships or as democracies, whether the 
ordinary man is to be a docile follower of a despot, or a free, 
independent citizen. 

THE AUTHORITARIAN STATES 

To understand how effective education can be in pro- 
ducing a definite type of citizen when this aim is deliberately 
fostered by the state, we have to look to the authoritarian 
countries. Germany at the end of the eighteenth century 
believed in individualism ; at least to the extent of allowing 
Kant to publish his views that man must make himself a 
truly moral, rational and free being: education must aim at 
the full development of personality; well-educated, free 
individuals would produce a better state. After the 
Napoleonic invasion the German states came to the conclusion 
that systematic education offered the best means of recovering 
and maintaining their political integrity and power. They 
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were the first to adopt a universal and compulsory system of 
education under strict public control, from the primary 
school to the university. Hegel preached that the aim of 
education was to form the citizen, not the man; discipline, 
not freedom; or rather a new kind of “freedom,” which 
consisted in a man identifying himself with the commands of 
his superiors by devoting himself to the greatness and glory 
of the state. 

These views inevitably developed into German militarism, 
of which Treitschke was perhaps the most famous exponent. 
He preached war as the true realisation of the national spirit ; 
the most glorious achievement of a nation. A man must 
yield up his whole ego to a great patriotic idea. Of the 
mutilation of the Ems telegram by Bismarck, “ No excuse is 
needed,” said Treitschke, “ we beat the French.” 

Such were the doctrines assiduously taught by the very 
efficient German educational system up to the end of the war. 
The republican governments tried to change the system ; but 
they retained the old teachers, and the overwhelming success 
of the militarist revival under Hitler proves how well a 
century’s training had prepared the German people to accept 
the Nazi doctrine of the mystic greatness of the Fatherland, 
and the absolute duty of unthinking obedience, instilled 
through the whole of the modern machinery for education, 
the wireless, the cinema, public speeches, the newspaper, 
the schools. Mowrer reports the boast of the Hitlerite 
university students, “ We think with our blood,” “ We spit 
on freedom.” 

Russia offers another example of the similar use of all 
possible methods of propaganda to produce a popular 
enthusiasm for unthinking obedience to the dictates of the 
Bolshevik Party. Russia presents the first case in history of 
an “‘aristdécracy ? which remains deliberately poor, which 
has abolished the motive of profit, which is working with 
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whole-hearted enthusiasm for an ideal. The importance 
attached by the communists to education is illustrated by the 
story of a well-known English technologist, who visited 
Russia at the request of the Government a few years ago to 
report on their technical education. The Government at 
that time, owing to shortage of technologists, was laying 
great stress on this aspect of education, and he was immensely 
impressed by the fine buildings and plant, by the large sums 
of money that were being spent, by the keenness of the 
students, and by the excellent work that was being done. 
When he had finished his inspection he reported that every- 
thing was first class with one exception: the students were 
wasting a lot of valuable time in studying the doctrines of 
Marx and Lenin. The Government representative explained, 
pityingly, that while it was true that the Five Year Plan 
was immensely important, and that the production of good 
technologists was the most vital factor in assuring the success 
of the plan, yet all these great’ matters were insignificant in 
comparison with the production of good communists. 
Education for citizenship, that is to say, for communism, was 
the first and most essential thing. 

As evidence of the success of the Russian system of 


education in turning out the kind of citizen the government 
desires, Hindus states :1 


N 


“As for the young generation, there is nothing that 
it so profoundly despises as private enterprise. I have 
yet to meet a university student who would not regard it 
an insult if he werte advised to embark on a business or a 
professional career of his own. With the very air he has 
been breathing he has imbibed the idea that no sin a man 
may commit, no disgrace he may bring upon himself, is 
as sinister as ‘ exploitation ’ or private business.” 


1 The Great Ojfensin. 
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The same experiment, the relentless use of every means of 
education to produce the desired type of citizen, is being 
carried on not only in Germany and in Russia, but in Italy, 
and no doubt in other authoritarian states, and with a degree 
of success which is terrifying to thoughtful democrats. It 
has been successful in maintaining the enthusiasm of the 
Communist Party in Russia for seventeen years, probably the 
most remarkable achievement in history in producing, by 
means of systematic education, the type of citizen desired. 
It is impossible to forecast what will happen ; but it is clear 
that authoritarian states have one great advantage over 
democracies: they are in a far stronger position to over- 
ride the opposition of vested interests, and to carry out 
effectively a systematic national policy. Nobody can say that 
they may not prove more efficient than democracies in 
industrial and military affairs. We believe the authoritarian 
ideal to be a wrong one, but we must not overlook the fact 
that it offers a simple ideal of duty and self-sacrifice to which 
millions are responding with enthusiastic devotion. As 
“ Critic ” said, recently, in the New Statesman, “Fascism not 
only promises to rid England of everything, from unemploy- 
ment to sinister aliens in the City ; it provides an exciting 
and thrilling way of doing these things. None of the other 
patties offers its followers any opportunity to run any personal 
risk.” 

DEMOCRACY 

The contrast with democracy is painful: democrats the 
world over are depressed and doubtful. They have almost 
completely lost the enthusiasm and confidence of pre-war 
days. At the end of last century it was generally believed in 
Western Europe and the U.S.A. that the human race was 
making assured progress towatds perfection along the triple 
paths of science, capitalism and democracy. ‘The double 
failure of today, the failure to prevent unemployment and the 
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failure to take the steps necessary to avoid another great war, 
have destroyed our confidence. We still believe in the power 
of science, but appreciate that it is just as likely to be used to 
destroy civilisation as to improve it. We are no longer 
confident that either capitalism or democracy will save 
civilisation. And yet the deepest faith of most thinking 
= people is in freedom: most of us still believe in our hearts 
that the only road to a finer future lies through the free use 
of human reason by the mass of men, that freedom and social 
responsibility are only possible under some form of democracy, 
and that they are the things most worth preserving in the 
world. Nobody can deny that they are in grave danger. 
What are we doing to pave them ? 

I do not propose to’ deal in this article with political or 
religious remedies. All kinds of political changes may be 
desirable and necessary. A new religion with the driving 
force of communism and the ideals of Christianity might 
` alone go fat to save democracy. But that is a matter for 
prophets. I have shown that the authoritarian states are 
deliberately using the educational system in order to turn out 
the type of citizen they want—and doing it with staggering 
SUCCESS. 

The only education of which I have direct expetience is 
my own. At Rugby I spent about two years on classics, and 
then for two years specialised on science. So far as I can tell 
the classics were almost useless, except as mental training, 
which I could equally well have got from other and more 
useful subjects. Some of the science was‘useful to me in my 
engineering cateer, but it was confined to physics and 
chemistry ; I learnt no biology, nothing about the human | 
body, nothing about evolution. To the best of my recollection 
I never heard the word liberty or democracy mentioned in 
lesson time while I was at Rugby. At Cambridge I took 
engineering, which did not pretend to be anything but purely 
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vocational; there was no nonsense about culture or citizen- 
ship. The result was that when at the age of twenty-four an 
derman suggested that I should go on the Manchester City 
Council, I did not even know that the City Council was an 
elected body. From the point of view of citizenship in a 
democratic state I was taught much that was unimportant 
and irrelevant, and I was left to pick up as best I could most 
of the things that were important. I did later on come under 
influences which caused me to take an active interest in 
politics; but I venture to suggest that not one pertson in a 
hundred, educated as I was, ever has the time or takes the 
trouble, after their university career is finished, to get to 
know enough about public affairs to be able to give an 
intelligent or useful vote at an election. 
How far is my case typical? There has undoubtedly been 
a considerable improvement ; but even so the contrast with 
Russia is amazing. Whereas Russia puts deliberate and direct 
education for citizenship first in the scale of educational 
values, direct education for citizenship plays a very minor 
part in this country. Both the subject-matter and methods of 
education ate settled by the whole teaching body, including, 
of course, the universities, who exercise considerable control 
over the -secondary schools through their examinations. 
The teachers are subject to various influences ; the Board of 
Education and the local education authorities make positive 
suggestions through their inspectors, through pamphlets and 
in other ways, and the teachers are subject to the general 
influence of public opinion, especially of the parents. But 
there is no direction, only influence ; the amount of attention 
given to education for citizenship is determined by the 
teachers, subject to such pressure as may be brought to bear 
upon them. The fesult is that any changes must be slow. A 
ptofession4l body of 200,000 persons is not easily or quickly 
influenced except by some great political convulsion ; 
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whereas a dictator can change the history that is taught in 
the whole of the schools of a country within a year, no such 
rapid change is conceivable under a democratic method such 
as ours. In fact, the weakness of our methods must inevitably 
be a tendency to conservatism. The difficulty will be to get 
so large a professional body to adapt itself rapidly to the 
tumultuous changes which are occurring in the political 
world today. 

It is in the field of values that the democrat most pro- 
foundly differs from the Nazi. The Nazi follows his leader 
towards a mystic goal of glory for the Fatherland, based on | 
uniforms, militarism and violence. The Nazi programme has 
much that appeals to the idealism of youth, to the desire for 
self-sacrifice and adventure, to the passion to get something 
done, to youthful ardour and courage. 

Surely it is the first duty of educationists in a democracy 
to show how and why these ideals, superficially attractive, 
are in fact the deadly enemies of the welfare and progress of 
mankind. To impress upon the student that all that differen- 
tiates us from the beasts, all that is noble and fine in human 
civilisation, is due to the free use of the human reason: 
to the gradual development of methods of discussion and 
persuasion as opposed to violence; that the disinterested 
search for the spiritual values of truth, goodness and beauty 
is only possible in a state built up and carried on by the 
co-operation of free and responsible men and women. 

How is this to be taught P That is a question for the best 
teachers. The problem is urgent, among other reasons 
because in our traditional educational system it was supposed 
to be the place of religion to supply the sense of social 
obligation. A boy learned his duty to his neighbour in church 
ot chapel, and the schoolmaster had only to teach him how | 
to earn a living or to enjoy culture. The decay’ of religion 
has created a new need; has laid a new obligation on the 
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teacher to deal with moral values. One thing is clear: it is 
not enough to say that the values of democracy will inevitably 
emerge in the schoolboy’s mind if he is taught by democrats. 
This may have been the case fifty years ago; the effective 
belief in liberty will hardly survive among the masses today 
against the attractions of the alternative authoritarian ideal 
without more active instruction than is being generally 
given. This question of moral instruction is by far the most 
important, and at the same time the most difficult aspect of 
education for citizenship. It is easy for authoritarians to 
teach obedience; it is extraordinarily difficult for lovers of 
freedom living in the world of today to teach their creed. 
Students must be sent out into the world with so passionate 
a faith in freedom, in truth, in the duty of responsibility in 
public affairs, as to be immune from the temptations of the 
advocates of violence. If our teachers fail in this task the 
look out for democracy is indeed gloomy. 

Tutning to the intellectual equipment of the democrat, 
what is necessary in order to enable him to form a sensible 
judgment on important current affairs, and on the type of 
candidate who ought to be elected to positions of responsi- 
bility ? It is clear that he must have some knowledge of the 
position of man in the modern world and of how he has 
got there; that is to say, a broad outline of the history of 
mankind, the development of body and mind, of religion 
and society. The Proper Study of Mankind, by B. A. Howard, 
headmaster of a secondary school, shows what can be done 
to introduce boys and girls to a wide range of topics in 
which an intelligent person should be interested upon leaving 
school, to give them some idea of the problems with which 
they will have to deal as citizens: perhaps one might say 
to give them a background to enable them to form some 
kind of philosophy of life. As Mr. Howard says, “ they will 
be interested in something, and if we are not content for them 
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to limit their interests to newspaper competitions, the latest 
fashions, cinema stars, and test matches, it is for us to give 
them something else in which they can be interested.” Ór 
~ to quote Dr. Norwood: “ The crowded cupstie, the throngs 
gaping and betting on ‘the dogs,’ the packed cinema—in 
these democracy proves that its education so-called must have 
been either wrong or imperfect, a thing of quantity only, 
never of quality.” 

Alternatively, one would be inclined to say that a boy 
who had read H. G. Wells’ great trilogy on the history of 
mankind, on biology and on economics, should have the 
knowledge and interest to enable him to develop later into a 
good citizen. 

But knowledge alone is useless unless it is combined with 
the power of clear thinking in everyday affairs, a power so 
conspicuously lacking in many persons who would generally 
be held to be well—even very well—educated. It is astonish- 
ing how limited is the degree to which abilities gained in 
one field of thought are automatically or necessarily 
transferred to another. To’ quote Mr. Alderton Pink, an 
experienced secondary school teacher : 

“ The time-honoured argument that certain studies 
ate valuable simply because they ‘train the mind’ 
should be finally abandoned. Of course, Latin verses, 
the Differential Calculus, philosophical analysis, cross- 
word puzzles—all train the mind: they train the mind 
to do Latin verses, the Differential Calculus, philosphical 
analysis, cross-word puzzles. The problem is to decide 
in which direction the mind should be trained and with 
what knowledge it should be equipped. It seems to me 
to be axiomatic that the studies pursued should definitely 
converge on the central problems that emerge in modern 
civilisation.” ° 

1 If The Blind Lead, p. 176. 
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Mr. Pink’s confident statement is undoubtedly exag- 
getated ; the whole question of the transfer of the power of 
clear thinking from one field of thought to another is certainly 
much more complex than he suggests. But it is equally 
certain that many of our great scholats, whether they have 
studied classics, history, or science, and notwithstanding the 
most brilliant lucidity of thought in their own speciality, are 
capable of the most muddled thinking in everyday affairs. 
A kind of thinking is required which is totally different from 
that involved in writing elegant Greek verse or in solving a 
problem in physics. An intelligent person who takes the 
necessary trouble can, of course, learn it from experience of 
life; but relatively few do so; many more would do so if 
they wete set on the right path at school, by such a book as 
Straight and Crooked Thinking, by Thouless, which is beginning 
to be used in a few secondary schools. A course on the lines 
suggested in this book would be an immense help to almost 
every single human being towards becoming a more useful 
citizen of democracy. 

ENEMIES OF EDUCATION IN CITIZENSHIP 

A headmaster at a recent conference, referting to the 
Germany of today, spoke of “this vile prostitution of the 
ideals of education,” and went on to urge that in order to 
be quite sure of not outselves prostituting education we 
should be very careful not to teach controversial subjects like 
politics at all. How far he would have gone in avoiding 
what I call education in citizenship I don’t know, certainly a 
long way. But very few teachers take this extreme view. 
The obstacle to more conscious education in citizenship is 
rather of the nature of apathy, and the difficulty of forcing 
into an already overcrowded curriculum new subjects which 
at present are of little or no importance for examinations. 

But there is an even more dangerous enemy than this : 
the attitude that it is, of course, important to turn out 
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citizens, but that education for citizenship should be indirect. 
This generally means that’ the qualities required for a citizep, 
as sketched above, are not to be taught but, on the one 
hand, are expected to emerge from the general influence and 
attitude and from casual allusions of the teacher; and on 
the other hand, specially in boarding schools, are to be learned 
from the prefect system, from games, and from other aspects 
of the co-operative loyalty of school life. Many teachers 
hope that boys educated at a public school in classics and 
science will, for these reasons, emerge as useful citizens. 

The answer is that they rarely do. They emerge into a 
world where they have to make a hard-earned living, knowing 
almost nothing about that world, an easy prey to the mass 
suggestion of the Press or party politics. And surely it is 
unreasonable to expect anything else. Nobody would expect 
a student to learn physics as the result of the casual allusions 
of teachers ; yet the problems of physics are simple in com- 
parison with the human problems of the modern world. 
- There are many ways in which the knowledge of these 
problems can be obtained; much can be done through 
properly planned courses in history, geography, English, 
Scripture, or other subjects. In fact, an enthusiastic teacher _ 
has been known to insist that the arithmetic lesson can be 
most effectively used to clarify the problems of politics and 
economics. Other teachers prefer direct instruction in 
economics, politics or civics; that is a matter for the individual 
teacher to decide; the essential thing is that the teachers 
should haye constantly in mind as one of their main objects 
the training of the pupil in the qualities of citizenship. 

There ate two schools of thought in connection with 
education in citizenship—those who consider it important to 
train leaders and regard the mass as hopeless, and those who 
lay the main stress on a mote intelligent mass vote; in other 
words, those who consider the elementary school on the one 
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hand, or the secondary school and the university on the other 
hand, as the mote important. This is really an academic 
question : surely the answer is that mote attention should be 
given to education in citizenship in every type of educational 
institution. 

As regards the elementary school, it is difficult to know 
how far it is possible to interest children leaving school at 
fourteen in the affairs of the world, and in their own civic 
responsibilities. Training colleges and some teachers are 
tackling this problem with a good deal of energy. Ina good 
many schools useful work is being done, but there is almost 
unanimous agreement that it cannot be made effective without 
raising the school age to fifteen, and following that up with 
a good deal of adult education. 

As regards the education of leaders, the important stage 
at the moment is almost certainly the secondary school. 
The universities touch a very small proportion of the 
population, are far too specialised, and will probably remain 
so until the students come in from the secondary schools and 
demand wider courses. There is no doubt that in the later 
years of the secondary school, with proper teaching, the pupils 
can acquire the necessary equipment to fit them to develop 
later into good citizens of a democratic state. The secondary 
schools provide the great majority of the leaders of public 
opinion. If their pupils could be sent out into the world 
with a better equipment, moral and intellectual, it would 
certainly have a profound influence on the future of 
democracy in this country. 

It will be remembered that seventy years ago Robert 
Lowe urged that if the country insisted on democracy we 
should at least “ educate our master.” Since then we have 
spent money on quite a new scale in education, and as so 
good a democrat as Lord Bryce said a few years ago, our 
citizens at that date were no more capable of wise judgment 
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in choosing their rulers than they had been before our national 
educational system existed. 
Many people draw from this the conclusion that education 
is a failure as a training for citizenship of a democracy. The 
object of this article is to show that this conclusion is 
unjustified ; that education has failed to produce good 
citizens because our educationists have never had that aim 
sufficiently in mind ; because our education has been technical 
and cultural, and mainly irrelevant to the question of 
citizenship. 

There are difficulties to be overcome in devising a good 
system of education for citizens of a democracy, but many 
teachets in the country are already doing splendid work. If 
their methods, or others to be worked out, were generally 
adopted, we should, for the first time, be educating a genera- 
tion of boys and girls‘in such a way as to give them a fair 
chance of being good citizens of a democratic state in this 
complex modern world.t 


[An Association for Education in Citizenship bas been formed with the object of finding out 
the bess that is being done in scbools and other educational institutions, and making this knowledge 
readily accessible to all teachers. Will anybody who is interested communicate with the Flonorary 
Secretary, Mrs. BE. M. Hubback, Morley College for Working Men and Wonen, 61 West- 
minster Brides Road, London, S.F.1. F] 


EDITORIAL NOTE. —A concluding article in the series 
of Essays in Law Beform by Mr. Claud Mullins entitled 
“ The Outlook” has unavoidably been left over until the 
next issue of the “ Political Quarterly.” | 
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INTERNATIONAL DEMOCRACY? 
s By VISCOUNT CECIL 


HAVE called this paper international democracy. By 

i IERS is meant the form of governmental institutions 

which go by that name; and by international democracy 

the application of such institutions to international 
organisation. | 

No doubt international government, so far as it can be 
said to-exist, is in a very elementary stage. The states which 
make up the international community are exceedingly 

_ reluctant to impair their sovereign rights. Moreover, the 
existing independent civilised states do not much exceed 
60, and it may seem a misnomer .to speak of democracy as 
applying to such a restricted number. There is the further 
consideration that nations can only speak and act through 
their governments, and for that and other reasons the analogy 
between states and individuals is very far from complete. 
Still, if there is to be any form of international organisation 
it must be, in the hands of a single state, international 
monarchy; or of a few states, international oligarchy ; 
or of all the states, international democracy. 

International monarchy is out of the question. It has 
never existed except over a small fraction of the earth’s 
surface. Probably the Roman Empire was the largest 
experiment of the kind, and that did not extend much beyond 
the shores of the Mediterranean. At the present time nothing 
of that kind is even conceivable. 

Suggestions have recently been made for the creation of 
an international oligarchy. It has been proposed that France, 
Germany, Italy and Great Britain, with the eventual adhesion 
of Russia, the United States and perhaps Japan, should form 
a kind of council for the enforcement of peace. The exact 
functions of the proposed council have never been defined. 
Perhaps it is an essential characteristic of the proposal that 
they should be vague. The elasticity of a general undetstand- 
ing may be thought to be a great advantage compared to 
the alleged rigidity of such a document as the Covenant of 

1 Originally delivered as a lecture in French at Brussels University. 
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the League of Nations. That is a view which had often been 
. put forward during the Paris Conference. But it was felt that 
without some clear text defining the rights and obligations 
of the members of the League it would assuredly be ineffective 
if any considerable international crisis arose. We werte no 
doubt ther under the influence of the events of July and August 
1914. We had watched the desperate efforts made at the 
last minute to avoid war and to induce the disputants to 
discuss their grievances in conference. And we had seen 
Europe and the world drift into the most terrible war in 
history apparently for want of any international machinery 
by which an attempt to settle the controversy by pacific 
discussion could have been enforced. Nor had we daa 
the history of such efforts to maintain peace as the so-called 
Holy Alliance or the Concert of Europe. The Holy Alliance, 
properly speaking, included a large number of powers who, 
under the leadership of Alexander I of Russia, made a solemn 
declaration that thenceforward they would conduct their 
foreign policy on the most admirable principles. But since 
it had no machinery and no sanctions to give it solidity it 
produced practically no effect on international affairs. If the 
Briand-Kelloge Pact had not had the stiffening of the League 
behind it, it would have closely resembled Alexander Ps 
Holy Alliance. At about the same time, an arrangement 
was made between the then four chief powers of Europe, 
Austtia, England, Prussia and Russia, to preserve the world 
from wat. ‘The operative clause of this last combination 


was as follows :— 


“In order to consolidate the intimate tie that unites 

the four sovereigns for the happiness of the world the 

_ High Contracting Parties have agreed to renew at fixed 

intervals....meetings consecrated to great common 

objects and to the examination of such measutes as at 

each of these sagen shall be judged for the peace and 

prosperity of the nations and for the maintenance of 
the peace of Europe.” 


It will be seen that the objects and general tenor of the 
engagement have considerable resemblance to those of the 
recent Four Power Pact. 
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The document was signed on November 2oth, 1815. 
Three years later, France adhered to it and for about seven 
years periodical conferences were held which were of some 
service to the cause of peace. Attempts were made by 
Alexander to convert this committee of the Great Powers 
into a general council of the nations. Unfortunately he was 
vigorously opposed by the British Government and he 
abandoned the project. Indeed, frightened by some political 
murdet and by reports of plots against his own life, he came 
very soon to cate much more about the repression of revolu- 
tionary change than any other international object. Supported 
by Metternich and Prussia, at least in some cases, he urged 
continually intervention in other countries on the side of 
autocracy and reaction. It was this tendency which caused 
the group to become known in derision as the Holy Alliance, 
and brought about the withdrawal first of England in 1822 
and then of France. The three other powers continued for 
some years to support one another in the maintenance of a 
repressive system in their territories, a policy which has made 
‘the Holy Alliance a synonym for the destruction of freedom 
and progress. 

It must be admitted that this example of international 
i ca | is not encouraging. Nor can much comfort be 
gained from the contemplation of the Concert of Europe. 
That arrangement was even vaguer than the Holy Alliance. 
It existed without any formal agreement for the purpose of 
avoiding quarrels between the Great Powers in the Neat 
East. Every now and then they acted together in order to 
re-establish order in that turbulent quarter of the world as 
in the naval demonstrations off Dulcigno and the Island of 
Crete. But on the whole it was ineffective, and except for its 
recognition of the principle that the maintenance of inter- 
national peace is 4 national interest of all countries, it was 
practically useless. 

The truth is that international, like national, oligarchies 
ate inevitably selfish and short-sighted bodies. So a as, 
under the impression of great catastrophes like the Napoleonic 
wars, the Great Powers regard the avoidance of war as their 
chief international object, a group like the Holy Alliance 
may be of some service to peace. But as soon as that 
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impression weats off and the narrower national interests 
begin to tesume their apparent importance the oligarchy 
bursts asunder into sections and the old system of inter- 
national anarchy reappears to the relief of those who have 
been chafing under the restraints of international co-operation. 
As Canning said in 1823—“‘ Things are getting back to a 
wholesome state again. Every nation for itself and God for 
us all,” thus ushering in a period of European history which, 
after some sixty or seventy minor wars, culminated in the 
re disaster of the World War of 1914. | 

No doubt even in an intetnational democracy this fissi- 
parous tendency exists. But it is checked by the presence of 
the smaller powers. To them war and patticularly modern 
war must be the worst outcome of any international difficulty. 
They must by their very nature always be on the side of 
peace. Anyone who has been at Geneva will confirm 
that assertion. So that in an assembly of all the nations 
the general sense will be pacific, and any nation which plans 
to enforce its objects by war will find itself in an atmosphere 
very unfavourable to its designs. That fact may explain ` 
some recent developments in international affairs. 

There is, besides, another objection to the attempt to 
create an international oligarchy at the present time. Whatever 
may have been true at the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuty, it is more than doubtful if agreement could be 
reached now with that object. The Four Power Pact was 
only accepted vig to very severe limitations, the most 
important being that it was to be part of the machinery 
of the League of Nations. Even so, it is extremely doubtful 
whether America and Russia could be induced to join it. 
Certainly, if the proposal had been to substitute the Four 
Powers for the TO Council and Assembly not only would 
there have been the greatest difficulties with the powers 
named but the French Government would have been bound 
to adopt an attitude of the utmost reserve and so would the 
British Government also. France, apart from other objections 
would have had to consider the repercussion of such a scheme 
on her allies, and we should have found such a proposal 
very unpopular in our Dominions. It is a fixed point in 
British foreign policy to work in accord with Canada, 
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Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. The peoples 
of those countries are perfectly loyal to the British Empire 
and are also warm supporters of the League of Nations. 
As long as British foreign policy is governed by League 
principles and operates in important matters through League 
machinery those Dominions will be quite ready to co-operate. 
They are represented in the League. They know what is 
being done by it and the reasons for its action. They warmly 
desire world peace and international co-operation. But 
they have very littlé confidence in what they would describe, 
— ignorantly, as old-fashioned and “ imperialistic ” 

uropean ‘camer and would view with great anxiety any 
step by which the Mother Country became entangled in 
secret Great Power manœuvres of doubtful import. It is 
clear that if France, England, Russia and the United States 
hold aloof, no international oligarchy of Great Powers is 
practical politics. : 

For reasons of this kind the framers of the Covenant in 
1919 turned from the idea of international oligarchy. They 
decided that both in the Assembly and Council of the League 
all Nations members of the League should be directly or 
indirectly represented. But they recognised that as a practical 
matter it was impossible to regard all nations as being equally 
~ interested in the settlement of international questions. The 
difficulty was to find a measute of their inequality. If that 
could have been done some system of proportional voting 
strength might have been worked out, each country being 
entitled to the number of votes established, as our American 
friends say, by the yard-stick of their interests. Such a 
scheme has obvious difficulties even if the yard-stick could 
have been discovered. But, in fact, no such yard-stick exists. 
Population will not do unless you weigh it as well as count it. 
Wealth is very little better and even power is almost imposs- 
ible to estimate. Indeed, on that point a considerable 
investigation took place in connection with disarmament. 
When after the failure of the Geneva Protocol, a direct 
attack on the problem of disarmament was made at the 
instance of the French Government, the general idea was to 
draw up a scale by which the armaments which were to be 
allotted to each country should be determined. Accordingly, 
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a Commission known as the Preparatory Commission was 
appointed to draw up such a scheme, and they in turn 
appointed a sub-committee of experts to investigate the 
technical conditions which the scheme would have to fulfil. 
Early in the discussions the sub-committee were faced with 
this problem of the international ratio of armaments. To 
solve it they thought it necessary to examine what were the 
elements of warlike strength in each country, the so-called 
potentiel de guerre. Tt became clear that mere numbers of 
aa or of armed forces were an inadequate criterion. 

e wealth resources, climatic and geographical conditions, 
and even the character and training of the people must also 
be considered. Indeed, by the time the experts had drawn 
up all the factors of the problem it was seen to be insoluble. 
It was in gteat part this experience which led to the 
abandonment of what may be called the ratio system of 
disarmament and the search for some other plan. According! 
in 1930, originally, I believe, on the proposal of my ied, 
` M. le Senateur Rolin, the idea was started of abolishing 
altogether certain types of armament. The most impottant 
feature of the plan was the abolition for all countries of 
certain armaments. Its principle was not the partial reduction 
of general armaments but total disarmament partially 
applied. No better method for solving the problem has 
been devised, but it is not my purpose here to discuss its 
merits or demerits. I only cite it as showing how impossible 
it has been found to draw up any scale for the different 
countries even in the relatively narrow sphere of disarmament. 
If the nations had to be ranged in an order depending on the 
sum total for each of them of the whole of their rights, 
obligations and interests, the difficulties would be still 
greater. 

It may be counted then as a fortunate thing that the 
negotiators of the Covenant made no such attempt. They 
based themselves on the conception that all nations have 
p a tights from an international standpoint just as citizens 
of a state are all equal before the law. This does not mean 
either in the one case or the other that obligations and duties 
or even powers ate also equal. We all know that no equali 
of that kind exists. But whether they are great or small, 
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/ weak or strong, all states are entitled to the same international 
treatment. To that extent the principle of democracy is 
implicit in the League, and it is quite certain that no society 
of nations could be established on any other basis. 

In candour, however, it must be admitted that the 
permanent members—that is, the Great Powers—do, generally 
speaking, exercise greater influence in the Council than the 
non-permanent. This is due not to their permanency per se, 
but to the fact that they are the most wealthy and powerful 
states in the League. That is just as inevitable as it is that 
cettain private citizens have greater power than others. 
And that depends not only on wealth or what wealth brings 
but also on individual personality. For instance, the late 
Dr. Nansen, though hie esi a small and materially 
weak state, had great influence in the Assembly and on the 
policy of the League, though he was never actually a member 
of the Council. 

Another provision of the Covenant which springs from 
the admission of the principle of equality has from time to 
time been much criticised. That is the so-called doctrine of 
unanimity. By Article 5, para (1) of the Covenant, it is laid 
down that—“ Except where otherwise expressly provided 
in this Covenant or by the terms of the present Treaty decision 
at any meeting of the Assembly or the Council shall require 
the agreement of all members of the League represented 
at the meeting.” The exceptions referred to in this Article 
are questions of procedure including the nomination of 
committees, amendments of the Covenant which require 
unanimity of the Council and a majority of the Assembly, 
and certain rights and duties entrusted to the Council by other 
Treaty provisions and accepted by it. There is also the 
exclusion of the parties to a dispute from being reckoned 
in votes under Article 15, and, as some think, in decisions 
about a dispute under any other article. But broadly speaking, 
the old rule of international law was accepted as applying 
to the Covenant that no sovereign state could be bound by 
a decision for which it had not voted. It will be observed 
that this rule distinguishes sharply League from parliamentary 
procedure. Every parliamentary body, like all other admini- 
sttative bodies, acts by majority. This is, indeed, one of the 
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chief grounds of criticism of parliamentary institutions. 
It is said that to attribute infallibility or even to give absolute 
power to a majority is illogical and dangerous. On what 
ground, it is asked, is a mere counting of votes to be regarded 
as conclusive ? Is it not often the case that minorities contain 
the ablest members of the body in question P—and so on. 
It is rather surprising that from the very quarters from which 
these and similar criticisms of majority rule are wont to be 
heard, has come the contention that the League is powerless 
and futile because it is hampered by the rule of unanimity. 
Such an objection cuts at the root of all international 
otganisation granted that international monarchy is out of 
the question. Suppose a committee of Great Powers were 
set up to take the place of the League, it would certainly 
adopt the rule of unanimity. And J believe that there would 
be more danger of deadlocks in such a body than in the 
League, since it would be less likely to be amenable to the 
influence of world public opinion. g 

In actual practice the rule of unanimity has caused little 
trouble. In theoty no doubt it sounds absurd that the vote 
of the least considerable of South American states can 
veto some action which all the most interested. patties in a 
European question desire to take. But such an eventuality 
has never arisen. I remember two instances in which a single 
vote has obstructed action. In one case, a state which objected 
to a single item in the budget voted against the whole budget. 
The difficulty was surmounted by separating that item from 
the rest of the budget, and when that had failed to pass the 
rest of the budget was adopted without objection. On another 
occasion. a single member of the Council held up the adoption 
of the amendments to the Covenant necessary to reform the 
method of election to-the Council. But after the delay of a 
few months the objection was not persisted in. There may 
have been some other similar cases which I have torgotten. 
But it is certainly not true that lack of unanimity has been 
the cause of any of the serious League difficulties. Least of all 
is it true that the smaller countries have used their power to 
obstruct the efficiency of the League system. Nothing could 
be more unjust than such a charge. The smaller powers in 
the eS the non-permanent members of the Council, 
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have alweys shown themselves exceedingly clear-sighted 
and loyal supporters of the League. ere the League 
has got inco serious difficulties it has been in consequence 
of divergencies of opinion among the Great Powers. Indeed, 
it would be scatcely an exaggeration to say that if the 
Great Powers had always taken the same view of their 
duties as that taken by the smaller powers no League crisis 
would evez have occurred. 

Let me take as an — the Sino-Japanese question. 
There were three meetings of the Council on this question in 
the autumn of 1931. The first one which took place at the 
end of September finished with a quite satisfactory unanimous 
resolution calling upon both parties to avoid any aggravation 
of the situation and to withdraw their troops as soon as 
possible from any occupied territory. In fact, no withdrawal 
took place. On the contrary, the Japanese advanced still 
further. Æ fortnight later the Council met again and this 
time it was proposed to call on the Japanese to withdraw 
within a fixed date. Against that ia Sa the Japanese 
delegate voted, and it was held that as the proceedings had 
been taken under Article 11, and not under Article 15, no, 
decision could be come to against the Japanese vote. Whether 
that was right ot wrong I do not know, but in any case 
China could have avoided the difficulty by invoking Article 
15, which she decided not todo. Further, it may be observed 
that the recalcitrant member of the Council, Japan, was one 
of the permanent and not the non-permanent members. 
When the Council met the third time in Paris, after a very 
long discussion—held unfortunately, and as I think disas- 
trously, in private—a- rather unsatisfactory resolution was 
reached with the assent of Japan. But to get that assent it was 
so drafted as to give her some kind of ground for saying 
later on tha- she had never broken the letter of this decision, 
though uestionably she had broken its spirit. Here 
again the difficulty was caused by the reluctance of the 
Governments of certain of the Great Powers to take any 
action which might drive Japan into further hostility. It was 
hoped, quite mistakenly as it turned out, that by treating her 
with great consideration she might be induced to forego her 
policy of mlitary adventure. That was a Great Power policy 
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initiated in England and supported by the other Great Powers. 
Against it several of the smaller powers protested unavail- 
ingly. No doubt it is true that if a more vigorous policy had 
been adopted, and the result had been to enable the military 
leaders of Japan to induce her to take some violent action 
such as an attack on British or American property, it would 
have been those countries and not the smaller powers who 
would have had to pay for the damage. I do not myself 
believe thete was any probability of such an event. On the 
contrary, I am much afraid that the whole world, including 
the Great Powers, will suffer grave injuty from the timidity 
then displayed. But whether that be so or not it was due 
to the Great Powers and not to the smaller ones that Japan 
was enabled to defy the League. 

The subsequent history of this miserable question confirms 
that judgment. Over and over again movements among the 
ale powers took place designed to induce the organs of 
the League to assert themselves, and over and over again 
certain of the Great Powers used all their influence to prevent 
this being done. The consequence has been, indeed, utterly 
deplorable. Japan wholly disregarded both the appeals of 
Council and Assembly and the findings of the strong and 
impartial International Commission presided over by Lord 
Lytton, confirmed as they ultimately were by the unanimous 
vote of the Assembly. She overran, and is now in occupation 
of, four Chinese provinces larger in extent than France and 
Germany combined. ‘This she has done in cleat contra- 
vention of her treaty obligations both ‘under the Covenant 
itself and under other international documents relating to the 
position in the Far East, and she has consummated het, 
proceedings by giving notice of withdrawal from the League. 
To all this the League has made no effective reply and the 
effect on its prestige has been very serious. I have no doubt 
that the position in Europe would be much less disquieting 
if this example of apparently successful lawlessness had been 
prevented. I say apparently, for I have little doubt that in the 
long run it will be Japan which will be the chief sufferer 
from her reckless policy. She has lost all her.old friends 
and gained no new ones. General disapproval of that kind 
is a setious matter for any country, however powerful. 
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It is not, then, true that the difficulties of the League 
were due in this case to the perversity of the smaller powers. 
The history of the Disarmament Conference tells the same 
tale. Evervone knows that if the Great Powers could at any 
time have agreed on a policy for the reduction and limitation 
of armaments, the smaller powers would have gladly accepted 
it. That is not to attribute to the smaller powers specially 
disinterested virtue. All that need be claimed for them is 
that they have seen more clearly than their neighbours that 
the o of their interests is peace and have resolutely 
acted on that conviction, because, perhaps, the clearness of 
their vision has not been confused by the contemplation of 
vast armies and navies and air forces and by the self-confident 
boasts of the experts of the fighting services. 

If, then, the case for the reform is based on the want of 
nage of the League in its chief business of keeping the 

eace, there is no ground for thinking that it would work 

etter if the rights of the Great Powers were increased at the 
expense of the smaller powers. But the truth is that the desire 
for reform springs from a rather different cause. There is 
something repellent to the strong in being controlled by the 
weak. To tell an official of one of the permanent members 
of the Council that he must modify some suggestion to meet 
the objections of a minor South American Republic or even 
one of the feeblest of the Asiatic or European countries is 
extremely itritating to him. If he happens to be a dictator 
also, bis irritation is probably greater. Dictators are not 
accustomed to have their actions regulated by small fry 
of that kind. But dictatorship apart, it is perhaps natural 
for the agents of a strong countty to estimate the justice of 
its claims by its power to enforce them; and there may be a 
danger in the E state of international civilisation in 
insisting, toD, absolutely on the equality of rights between, 
shall we say, Liberia and one of the greater European Powers. 
Something might be done possibly to meet this grievance 
E adzptation of M. Briand’s suggestion for a European 
chamber of the League to which strictly European questions 
would go in the first instance. The powers of the Council 
and Assembly would, under this plan, be left untouched, 
though theze would be an understanding~that they would 
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accept the recommendations of the European chamber unless 
there were overwhelming reasons to the contrary. I believe 
that on grounds of convenience and rapidity some scheme of 
this kind would have considerable advantages. But I doubt 
whether it would satisfy completely Great Power amour 
propre. A mote practical remedy is to be found in the rule 
ot custom by which a resolution which obtains a majority 
in the Assembly but not unanimity is regarded as a recom- 
mendation (vœu) though not a decision. This distinction 
the Assembly owes to its first and perhaps its most distin- 
guished President, M. Hymans. For many purposes a 
recommendation may have almost the same international 
value as a decision. There are a few cases, as for instance 
under Article 15, in which certain consequences flow from a 
decision which a recommendation cannot produce. And 
generally speaking there is a greater prestige about the one 
than about the other. But in international law there is often 
not very much distinction between the two. For instance, 
when the Assembly approved the Lytton Report and 
unanimously voted that Japan had broken Article ro of the 
Covenant, the only effect was to make it the duty of the 
Council to advise = the means which should be taken 
to compel Japan to her obligations. The Council could 
thereupon have advised the members of the League to take, 
for example, diplomatic or economic action against their 
Covenant-breaking colleague. Suppose Ja and an 

other member hat vont in we honey eek Ara 
of the Lytton Report, the Council could still have given the 
same advice to the members of the League, though the vote 
of the Assembly would have amounted only to a recom- 
mendation and not a decision. No doubt the Council would 
not have so acted unless the vote of the Assembly had been 
so nearly unanimous that its moral authority was the same 
as if it had been an actual decision. In either case, effective 
action would have depended on the course which the members 
of the League chose to take against Japan in the exercise of 
their sovereign power. If this is the right view of the position 
under the Covenant, it would seem to be erroneows to contend 
that the action of the League can be arrested at any moment 
by the vote of a single power of, it maybe, relatively in- 
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a prep importance. The truth is that the coercive power 
of the League or its organs is very small, at least in the 
early = of its action. Once it has been set in motion 
and has the support of its members, ot the great bulk of them, 
its matetial strength is very great—as great as the total 
strength of all the members who support it. There can be no 
doubt that quite apart from military action a breach of com- 
mercial relations between the body of members of the League 
and a recalcitrant member, or even the refusal to accept 
imports from such a member, would exercise crushing 
pressute against him, particularly if the United States took 
similar action at the same time. But that all depends on 
getting the members of the League in the first instance to 
act up to their obligations under the Covenant. As usual, 
ce n'est que le premier pas qui coûte. And to induce the members 
of the League to take that first step, reliance must be placed 
on moral pressure, rather than on any technical distinction 
between a decision-and a recommendation. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance to keep the 
machinery of the T for exerting moral pressure in 
good working order. That is to say, that we must never forget 
that the good working of the League depends essentially on 
world public opinion. It has been said that public opinion 
is the life blood of the League, and that is no exaggeration. 

Let us consider what the position is. Let us suppose that 
one country makes an aggression on another. It is sometimes 
objected that there may be a question as to who is the 
aggressor. Theoretically that is true. Practically, the question 
never has presented and I think never will present any 
difficulty. For my purposes it is not necessary to go into that, 
for I will assume that one of the parties demands an investiga- 
tion under Article 15; that the Council therefore directs 
both parties to refrain from hostile action and that nevertheless 
one of the parties attacks the other. If the dispute is between 
two minor powers experience shows that no difficulty arises. 
The minor powers are so conscious that the maintenance of 
the League system is essential that they make no difficulties, 
„and, if they. did, the strength at the disposal of the members 
of the Council is so considerable, and the risk in using it so 
slight, that no minor power could venture to oppose it. But 
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the case is or may be different if a great power is in question. 
Even in that case, if the other members of the League stick 
together and do their duty, the recalcitrant power would 
have to give in. No power is strong enough to resist the 
whole world. But as we have seen, there may be a difficulty 
in getting the world to act. That is where public opinion 
comes in and where a democratic constitution of the League 
is so important. For the appeal, to be effective, must be 
made to the whole world. A decision taken in private by 
three or four powers would have very little effect. But a 
unanimous vote after public debate by the whole Assembly 
is a very different affair. In the Sino-Japanese dispute there 
was a considerable number of people who believed that on 
the merits of the original controversy the Japanese were 
largely in the tight. They ignored the really important 
consideration that, whether originally right or not, the 
Japanese had put themselves wholly in the wrong by dis- 
regarding their treaty obligations. It was only after the 
Lytton Report had been published, discussed and accepted 
that the true view of the position began to be more and 
more generally adopted, until I was interested to read in 
The Times a statement that it would not be easy to find any 
westerner who did not condemn Japan. Unfortunately, 
this conviction came too late. I believe the masses of the 

eople always took a sound view of the question. But the 
‘governing classes” did not. That is where, as it seems 
to me, the machinery of the League did not operate perfectly. 
It was not that there was too much democtacy, but too little. 
There was not a frank enough appeal to public opinion. 
Far too much of the vital discussions, especially in the earlier 
stages, took place behind closed doors. ‘The statesmen 
concerned, misled by the mirage of a reasonable Japan, 
were for ever trying to work on her better feelings, on her 
loyalty to the League, on her reputation as an honourable 
and trustworthy State ; and, as part of this policy, desired to 
shield her as far as possible from the cold draught of publicity. 
There is a strange delusion, as fat as my expetience goes 
absolutely baseless, that it is easier to induce negotiators 
to be reasonable in private than in public. In almost every 
instance that J have come actoss the precise conttary takes 
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place. In public a negotiator’s words ate instantly taken 
down and flashed to every corner of the world. If they have 
been foolish or perverse he will be held up to universal 
reprobation, That gives the most reckless pause. He knows 
that even if he is strictly obeying instructions, his Govern- 
ment will not be pleased at ctiticisms from every quatter of 
the globe. The result is that the negotiator does his best to 
put the views of his country in as conciliatory a form as 
possible and to leave as many doors open as he can so that he 
may retreat if necessary. But in private he is in no such 
difficulty. He may be as extreme as he pleases. Indeed, for 
the purposes of bargaining he may take up a position more 
extreme than is actually necessary. If, as generally happens, 
a leakage of proceedings occurs, the negotiator can easily 
give to his press his own version of the controversy, which 
naturally displays him as the only really moderate and reason- 
able person concerned. Meanwhile, the public are bewildered. 
They ate given at least as many versions of the discussion 
as there were parties to it, and they become completely 
uncertain as to what has in fact happened. 

This is no fancy picture of my own. It is a literal account 
of what I have seen time after time. If, then, we are to rely, 
as we must, on public opinion as our chief agency in prevent- 
- ing the folly and wickedness of war, we must by publicity 
give to those who form that opinion the opportunity to know 
accutately the facts. l 

If any further example be needed of the truth of what I 
have been trying to say, it will be found in the proceedings 
of the Disarmament Conference. So long as the discussions 
were in public they went well enough. In the early part of 
1932, duting the public debate, it looked as if, on the broad 
principles of a treaty, agreement -had been almost reached. 
With a little more courage and initiative on the part of some 
of the leading powers J am convinced that outstanding differ- 
ences could o been overcome. Then, in an evil moment, 
it was decided to continue the discussions in private com-_ 
mittees. Instantly, the prospect of agreement receded. 

etts, freed from the restraint of publicity, indulged in the 
ildest assertions, apparently designed not to promote 
agreement but to prevent it. By the end of the summer the 
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parties had drifted so far apart that a crisis in the conference 
took place and Germany withdrew for the first time. After 
ptolonged and rather futile “conversations” the quarrel 
was patched up and again for some weeks public debate 
seemed to be removing many of the difficulties that had 
grown up during the private negotiations. Then again it was 
thought wise to close the doors and the Conference drifted 
on to its second crisis last October. After that we reverted to 
“ conversations,” and now a fresh and perhaps final break- 
down is threatened. . > 

I would not be understood as asserting that private 
negotiations are nevet admissible. Evidently there are cases 
in which they are appropriate. Where, for instance, it is a 
case of filling an appointment, fairness to the candidate 
prevents a satisfactory public discussion. There are also the 
cases of quite intimate talks between two or three statesmen 
which have undoubtedly sometimes given excellent results. 
Though even in that class of cases thete are considerable 
dangets, as the celebrated talks between M. Briand and 
Herr Stresemann at Thoiry showed. Still, such intimate 

talks are occasionally useful. Allowing for these and similar 
| en T believe it may be laid down that under modern 
conditions any meeting of a committee of thtee or more 
states to deal with any subject that excites general interest is 
more likely to reach a successful result if it meets in public, 
and it is certainly in that way more likely to receive the 
discriminating support of world public opinion. 

These views are natural to one who lives in a democratic 
country. But what about states with a non-democtatic 
constitution? Can they co-operate fully and frankly in an 
international institution the chief sanction of which is public 
opinion maintained and informed by the largest possible 
degree of publicity ? 

. At first sight it may seem that the difficulty for such 
states is considerable. And yet I doubt very much whether 
that is true. For, as I have already pointed out, the quarrel 
of such countries is not so much with democracy as with 
parliamentary institutions. The conception on which most 
dictatorships rest is that the dictator is created and supported 
by the people and governs on their behalf -without the 
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intervention of parliament. This contention is not based on 
charges against the common people but against the empty 
talk, the intrigues, the inefficiency and the corruption of 
parliamentary government. I am myself a strong adherent of 
that type of constitution, but I have to admit that in some 
cases there may be truth in the charges made against it. 
Whether this be so or not, the League is not in any real 
sense patliamentary. One of the essential elements of 
parliament is that it is elected by majorities and gives its 
decisions by the same means. Neither is the case in the 
Assembly of the League. The delegates are chosen by the 
states which they represent and, in fact, are in every case 
nominated by their governments. And as we have seen in 
most cases decisions propertly so-called are reached not by 
majority but by unanimity. Again, it is a feature of most 
parliaments that the executive is responsible to them. In the 
League the only body that can be fairly called the executive is 
much mote like the Civil Service of a state—I mean the 
Secretariat. It is responsible to the Secretary-General who 
normally holds office for a fixed term. There is nothing in 
the League constitution corresponding to a ministry. “the 
nearest approach might be the Council but it is in no way 
responsible to the Assembly. It does, in fact, make an 
annual report which is presented to the Assembly, but any 
suggestions that members of the Council ought to defend 
the report or answer questions upon it has always been 
firmly rejected. There is, therefore, very little resemblance 
between the League system and a o constitution. 
Perhaps a club or public society ishes a closer analogy. 
But ihe truth is that national and international institutions 
ate fundamentally different. The League consists of some 
fifty-seven members, being sovereign and independent 
states, amenable to no regulation or discipline except that 
which they have voluntarily agreed to observe. A state 
comprises millions of individuals whose actions are controlled 
by a number of laws to which, for the most part, even in the 
most democratic state, they have never consented. If they 
disobey the laws they may be punished, and if they rebel 
against the authority of the state they will, in mosi states, 
be executed. The Covenant contains no ditect coercive 
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provision except that contained in Article 16. That — 
solely against a state which has resorted to war in breach of 
its express undertakings, and is designed not to punish the 
state but to restore peace. l 

It is unnecessary to elaborate the point further beyond 
saying that when we speak of the democratic constitution of 
the League we must remember that the analogy ‘between 
national and international democracy is at present far from 
close. Some day perhaps it may be closer. Certain it is that 
as the world shrinks we cannot expect the: old international 
atrangements to continue. There can be little doubt that 
if Eutope is to survive at all it must increasingly take the 
form of a Federation, with proper Federal courts, a Federal 
police force, and no doubt some kind of Federal Council or 
Assembly. In any case, some form of international organisation 
is essential, all the more so because the only alternative is a 
relapse into international anarchy. That was terrible enough 
in 1914 as we all know. But in a future world war it would 
be far wotse. The world will indeed be mad if it allows 
out of date nationalism to rush it into such catastrophic folly 
in the future. 

What then is the conclusion? In the first place there 
must be no more private war. Civilisation simply cannot 
afford it. Secondly, war can only be prevented by international 
otganisation. People talk about removing the causes of war. 
That is absurd. As long as the present organisation of 
European nations continues, and in particular as long as the 
savage nationalism which goes back to barbarous times for its 
iustification is allowed to exist, there will always be danger 
of wat. Nationalism cannot be eradicated by a surgical 
operation. Any attempt to do that would only make things 
worse. But if we can keep the European community from 
wat, nationalism will gradually die away. It lives on war, 
as its professors proclaim. The only way to prevent wat is by 
international organisation a as we have begun, in 
the League of Nations and gradually growing stronger and 
mote perfect as opportunity serves. Further, such an ot- 
ganisation must be democratic in the sense that it should 
include all civilised states with equal tights but not equal 
responsibilities. There, a good deal of educational work 
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has to be done, especially in some-of the Great Powers. They 
have got to be awakened to a sense of their responsibility 
not only for their own people but for Europe and the world 
at large. No nation must be allowed any longer to say— 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

Finally, we may rejoice that the peoples of the world 
desire peace, that they are teady to make the necessary 
exertions and tun the necessary risks to secure it. But the 
governments, as so often happens, lag behind the peoples. 
The reform most urgently needed is to make obvious and 
effective in every nation this longing for peace. Something 
in this direction may perhaps be done by international 
organisations and exertion. But more will be accomplished 
by the example of the nations which, being convinced that 
the support of the League is the way of peace, take care that 
the policies of their governments are in accord with this 
conviction. 


Mew 
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SOCIALISM IN CANADA 
By Str Srarrorp Cripps, K.C., M.P. 


HERE is no doubt today in Canada a great deal of 

active political thinking. The difficulties of the 

last few yeats for farmers and manufacturers alike 

have caused many people to think and to search 
for some means of getting out of the present acute economic 
difficulties. The experiment in the United States has, too, 
aroused great interest, and it is quite possible that the present 
Canadian Government will attempt some such experi- 
mentation. 

A start has been made by passing a marketing Act some- 
what on the lines of the English Acts, but with direct powers 
of governmental control. There are rumours current in well- 
informed circles that this is likely to be succeeded by direct 
limitation of acreage of some of the export crops, and limita- 
tion by quotas of others, as well as minimum price regulation 
in those primary commodities, such as butter and beef, which 
are almost entirely home consumed at the present time. It is 
said that the home markets in cereal products are already 
saturated, and that there is no further outlet in that direction, 
thus rendering limitation of production the sole means of 
maintaining price levels. | 

With the existing capitalist system there is a widespread 
dissatisfaction, and the enquities which have been instituted 
into its abuses are providing ample material for criticism. 

The institution of such enquities by the Conservative 
Government shows that they ate by no means happy with 
the existing state of affairs, and that they are anxious to give 
weight to a growing public opinion even if their action 
entails the showing up of some of their supporters. By 
embarking on these investigations they have cleverly stolen 
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a good deal of the thunder of their political opponents, and 
their apparent determination to act is doing much to 
‘re-establish them in the eyes of the public. 

The setting up of a central bank of issue is an indication 
of acceptance of the public criticism of the existing banking 
system. The fact that this new bank is to be privately rather 
than publicly owned arises partly, no doubt, from the desire 
to maintain the principle of the private ownership of profit- 
making concerns, but also to some extent from the desire 
to obviate the difficulties which would arise as to the appoint- 
ment of its directors by the Government, owing to the 
federal structure of the Dominion and the racial cleavage 
between English and French Canada. 

There are apparently some members of the Government 
who are of opinion that a change of some sort is necessary, 
though they look for that change taking place within 
capitalism itself. There are many who recognise the greed 
of the capitalists as an evil thing, and who hope to be able 
to eradicate that and other evils of capitalism while still 
preserving the sanctity of private property. 

This rather vague and to some extent idealistic desire is 
not unlike the conception behind the New Deal in the United 
States. While acknowledging many of the ill effects and 
injustices that have arisen out of capitalism, it secks to 
persuade the capitalist to abandon his selfishness and to work 
for profits in the community interest rather than in his own 
personal interest. 

The protagonists of this conception of a “clean 
capitalism ” are willing to admit that the economic theories 
of capitalism demand the free play of individual initiative 
urged on by the profit motive, and that the controls imposed 
upon capitalism have already operated to diminish its 
efficiency. And yet, curiously enough, they hope by imposirg 
further controls of a similar sort to make the system work 
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better and not worse, as one would be naturally led to 
suppose. ; 

In truth they are ina dilemma. They would like to think 
that by a “ change of heart ” the capitalist can be made to 
limit his competition and his search for profits, and yet 
preserve his initiative without anything more than exhortation 
from the community, but they realise that, while the profit 
motive rules, such a state of affairs is not possible. There 
must then be stringent government controls, and these must 
be designed to guarantee profits, but such controls and 
guarantees will make planned abundance an impossibility. 
They admit the soundness of the socialist economic theory, 
but hope that somehow or other the capitalist may be 
persuaded to behave well enough to allow him to preserve 
his economic power. 

The Liberal Party in Canada, so far as one can gather, is 
as bereft of ideas as liberal parties elsewhere. Beyond a 
rather vague teformism they seem to have nothing positive 
to suggest, and in the matter of reform the actions of the 
Conservative Govetnment have quite diverted attention from 
the professions of the Liberal opposition. — 

There has, as yet, been very little crystallisation of political 
opinion in any anti-capitalist direction. The Canadian 
Commonwealth Federation, which was launched a little over 
a yeat ago, is an attempt to bring together the most diverse 
elements amongst the people who are opposed to the present 
systemand who desire a fundamental change in the direction of | 
socialism. Farmers, trade unionists, certain younger elements 
in the churches, professors and teachers, together with some 
of the mote politically alive of the youth and the workets are 
within its ranks. It has at present no solid foundation in any 
industrial movement or in the class struggle. 

Trades unionism in Canada is in itself weak and divided. 
The International Unions (offshoots of United States trades 
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unionism and allied with the American Federation of 
Labour), the National Unions, the Catholic Unions, and the 
Communist and other independent unions are all warring 
with one another in the industrial field. So long as this 
industrial rivalry and conflict continues the political value of 
trades unionism is bound to be very small. There is, un- 
fortunately, no sign of the solution of this difficulty, brought 
about largely by the peculiar conditions in Canada. The 
ptopinquity of the much more highly industrialised United 
States naturally lends power to the International Unions, 
while the religious position in Quebec, set off by a good deal 
of “ Orange ” sentiment in Ontario, leads as naturally to the 
building up of Catholic Unions. With this amount of dis- 
union existing it is easy for further dissident groups to 
spring up. It is only the National Unions, which are not of 
any gteat strength, that have come into or are at present 
likely to come into the C.C.F. 

The Farmers’ Unions, which are strong and influential 
bodies, have in some areas whole-heartedly joined in with 
the C.C.F., especially in the West, where, as a result, the 
Federation has made and is making good headway. There is 
no possibility in Canada at present of organising the farm 
wotkets into any form of unionism. The great majority of 
them ate birds of passage, working for the summer months 
"on a fatm and then drifting off to other work or back to the 
towns in the winter. The only effective form of organisation 
is therefore amongst the farmers themselves, amongst whom 
there are fortunately to be found a number who were trained 
as young men in England in the good old 1.L.P. traditions. 

How permanent the orientation of the farmer vote with 
the C.C.F. will be it is difficult to forecast, as a return of 
higher prices, or the giving of doles to the farmers by the 
present Gdvernment might well change the political 
allegiance of many of them. 
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In the East, in Ontario, the farmers have for the time 
being withdrawn from the C.C.F., alarmed at the policies- 
ptessed by some of the more extreme and almost communistic 
elements. This withdrawal has had the effect of temporarily 
breaking down the Federation in Ontario, where it will 
require to be rebuilt, possibly upon new foundations. 

The Province of Quebec offers a most difficult political 
problem for Canada. With a civilisation of its own, pre- 
ponderatingly Roman Catholic and French-speaking, it is 
intensely difficult to win to new ideas. The Roman Catholic 
Church is opposing the C.C.F., and would probably oppose 
any political party even vaguely socialist in its policy. The 
organisation industrially in Catholic Unions, which have 
some of the drawbacks of Company Unions, makes any 
approach to a socialist political party through the existing 
trades unions almost impossible. 

There are, however, a few keen Catholics working for 
the C.C.F. in Montreal, and it may be that progress will be 
quicker than at present seems possible. It certainly looks as 
if Quebec must permanently lag behind the rest of the 
provinces in the acceptance of progressive policies. 

One important factor worth noticing in this respect is 
that the French Canadians are increasing in number nearly 
go per cent. faster than the rest of the population, so that, 
now immigration has substantially stopped, the French 
Canadians will become a rapidly increasing proportion of the 
population. This fact may raise a new problem for Canada 
politically, and I have heard it suggested that it may tend to 
bring about a fusion of English-speaking Canada with the 
United States of America. 

Quebec has traditionally been the stronghold of the 
Liberals, and will probably continue to be so for a time to 
come. Elsewhere the Liberals seem to have [ittle appeal, 
except as being for the present the only alternative government 
to the Conservatives. i ~ 
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With no constructive policy of their own they are relying 
upon the unpopularity of the present Government to return 
them to power. But Mr. Bennett and his colleagues have 
awakened in the last few months and are likely to launch a 
much more active programme for the control of capitalism— 
active at least on paper. 

If this should happen, the victory for Liberalism, which 
was looked upon as a certainty six months ago, may turn out 
to be a defeat at the next election, or the two parties may 
be so closely matched that even a small C.C.F. party may 
hold the balance of power. 

Such an activity by the Bennett Government would also, 
I believe, mean a setback for the C.C.F., which originated, 
to a considerable extent, as a party of discontents without 
any very firm foundation in positive policy. It is probably 
necessary for the Canadian people to witness some experi- 
mentation in capitalist controls, in order that they may be 
convinced of their inadequacy and futility. During this period 
of experiment the socialist parties will have a good opportunity 
for building up by their propaganda a sound basis for a 
strong movement. It is upon this task that they are already 
embatking, and in their endeavour the socialists of Great 
Britain should give them every assistance. 

The importance of having strong socialist parties in the 
Dominions in the event of a socialist government coming 
into power in Great Britain will be very great. Indeed, the 
preservation of imperial trade and of the Commonwealth 
of Nations may depend upon the existence of such parties, 
prepared to advocate and follow policies of international 
socialism. ‘There will be many problems of an inter-imperial 
natute to be faced, and it is high time that the socialist parties 
‘in the various countries should be working on these problems 
and atrivinf at tentative solutions. An imperial socialist 

- brain trust (to use the political jargon of the United States) 
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might well be set to work right away. One of the questions 
that was put to me more than once in Canada was, what 
would the relative positions of Russia and Canada be vis à vis 
a socialist England? A question not at all easy to answer and 
one, no doubt, that would largely turn upon the imperial 
and foreign policy which Canada had adopted or was prepared 
to adopt. 


The coutse of events in the United States will no doubt 
have a great influence upon Canada; a breakdown in the 
attempt to salve capitalism by controls in the neighbouring 
country might have surprising effects in Canada; but even 
the most sanguine could not look for a socialist government 
in Canada in the near future. There is a great mass of spade- 
work to be done before the C.C.F. or any other socialist 
patty can be looked upon as an alternative government. 


The Federation will have to develop some strong and 
convincing leadership from its mixed elements, and will have 
to build up a dominion-wide organisation of keen socialist 
groups, which does not yet exist, before it can hope to win 
a majority in the federal elections. 


Its very success at its inception has probably delayed its 
ultimate development. With no orpanisation and no 
centralisation of control it was unable to digest the large 
membership which flocked to its banners in the early days. 
The difference in outlook and interests amongst the federated 
groups was too great to allow of easy coalescence ; in many 
districts the work of building up a well-knit organisation 
will have to precede the enrolment of a mass membership. 

The League for Social Reconstruction, which is one of 
the federated bodies, and which numbers amongst its members 
many brain workers, is doing excellent work of propaganda, 
and should prove of inestimable benefit to the socialist 
movement. 
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Perhaps one of the most interesting aspects of the develop- 
ment of socialist thought is that which is taking place within 
the Protestant Churches. Thete is a considerable group of 
younger ministers who are determined to make the social 
teaching of the New Testament effective in the political life 
of the country. Their difficulties are and will be-great, but 
they are determined to win out if they can, and their influence, 
especially amongst the younger generation, may be a large 
factor in the création of a real Christian socialist movement. 
There are already starting youth movements based upon this 
conception, which hold out the promise of something real 
and effective. It may be, too, that the Oxford Group Move- 
ment, which has had a considerable impact upon Canadian 
life will develop in the direction of politically applied 
Christianity. Another aspect of political thought of some 
importance is the growing interest in foreign affairs and 
foreign policy. This interest centres in the question of 
another world war and Canada’s attitude towards it, and also 
the whole question of the disposal of Canada’s surpluses in 
the international markets, especially in the event of a socialist 
party coming into power in Great Britain. 

This exploration of the international situation is a helpful 
auguty for socialism, as a true appreciation of the economic 
forces which lie at the root of war must of necessity lead 
enquirets to question the necessity or wisdom of continuing 
with the capitalist system. 

The necessity and advisability of Canada joining in 
another European war, in which Great Britain may become 
embroiled, is being seriously questioned. It is recognised 
that if the United States were to be drawn in, Canada would 
be unable to keep out, but if the United States were able to 
stand aloof there is an opinion in many quarters that Canada 
should do the same, even though this might lead to a rupture 
of imperial relations. 
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Canada is no doubt ripe for socialist propaganda, 1s 
almost greedy for it. A few years, indeed almost months, 
ago the preaching of out-and-out socialism was hardly 
tolerated, but today it is possible to speak in the most frank 
and outspoken way upon every aspect of socialism, as I myself 
discovered. Not only is there no objection, but an extra- 
ordinary interest is shown from even the most unexpected 
quarters. I was somewhat surprised when, after a speech 
attacking capitalist finance, I was rung up by the chairman of 
the local Conservative Party, who asked if he might come and 
discuss it further with me. He came and we had a most 
frank and interesting discussion, during the course of which 
I gathered that he could see no answer to the socialist economic 
theory, though he was oppressed by the impossibility of 
overcoming the vested interests of whom he frankly admitted 
he was one! i 

The disunion of those who want socialism in some form 
or another is no doubt disheartening. This disunion is likely 
to continue until some strongly organised party emerges from 
the present rather chaotic position. Once such a party is 
created there is no reason why the advance should not be 
rapid—but whether it will be rapid enough to stay the flood 
of reaction which may come up from the United States no 
one can foretell. 

There is at present little or no sign of any fascism in 
Canada. The great diversity of the Provinces and the 
enormous sparsely populated area of the West would seem to 
stand in the way of such a movement for the present. It 
may be that these features which create such difficulties for 
building up a socialist party will also be its salvation, in 
that they may allow a sufficient time for its development 
unhampered by revolutionary reaction. 

There is no doubt that English socialists can-do much to 
help, as great respect and attention is paid to the English 
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Labour Party in Canada. They are only too ready to listen 
to propagandists from the Old Country, and the C.C.F. and 
L.S.R. are anxious to welcome as many as can make the visit. 
Apart from actual visits the exchange of experience and 
consultation would be of great value. 

My impression on the whole is one of encouragement ; 
there is ample material and ample energy for a strong socialist 
party. The work has been begun and is being pushed forward 
as vigorously as the immense difficulties of the situation 
allow. With good organisation and courageous leadership 
the C.C.F. should have a chance of winning through to 


power. 
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_ THE INCITEMENT TO 
DISAFFECTION BILL, 1934 
By James E. MacCorr and W. T. WELLS 


s OOKED at broadly, this Bill is, in a sense, a 

| | procedure Bill, rather than a Bill in any way altering 

the substance of our law. It takes an old crime, 

which we all agree ought to be a crime, and gives 

cettain further powers required and necessary to deal with 

the form which the crime takes today.”! “This Bill will 

protect the freedom of the public and the freedom of the 

sailor and soldier from such offensive attempts to seduce him 

from his proper allegiance as, unhappily, too often take place 
at the present time.’ 

Such is the tenour of the bland assurances given to the 
House of Commons and the public by the Law Officers of 
the Crown as to the purpose and scope of the Incitement to 
Disaffection Bill. But in spite of the harmless interpretation 
given to its clauses by the spokesmen of the Government, 
this Bill has succeeded in arousing not only, as was to be 
expected, the uncompromising Lostility of the official 
KE but also a formidable volume of criticism in . 
which a non-partisan body, the Council for Civil Liberties, 
has taken the lead. 

Professor Laski has been moved to describe it as “ the 
gravest menace to public liberty this country has known since 
1817,” and so eminent and respectable a jurist as Sir William 
Holdsworth has censured it in scarcely ee severe terms. 

Does this Bill make inroads upon “ the traditional rights 
and liberties of British citizens” ? If so, is it confined to a 
particular offence, or does it give expression to a' tendency 

etmanent in the Executive P These are the questions which 
it is the purpose of this article to discuss. 

Before eT Bill in detail, it will be helpful and 
significant to see what are the existing powers which are to 
be supplemented by it. | 
1 ~ Solicitor-General, reported in Hansard Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 285 at 
i “The Attorney-General, reported in Hansard Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 285, 
p. 751 
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Sedition is at Common Law a misdemeanour, the defini- 
tions of which ate extremely wide. Archbold’s “ Criminal 
Pleading ” describes it as: “All those practices, whether by 
word, deed or writing, which fall short of high treason, but 
directly tend or have for their object to excite discontent or 
dissatisfaction ; to excite ill will between different classes of 
the King’s subjects ; to create public disturbance, or to lead 
to civil war; to bring into hatred or contempt the Sovereign 
ot the Government, the laws or constitution of the realm, and 
generally all endeavours to promote public disorder.” 

In order to deal with the particular case of seditious 
activities among the armed forces of the Crown, in 1797 the 
Pitt Ministry conducted through Parliament the Incitement 
to Mutiny Act. This Act belongs to an interesting period in 
the history of repression. Three years before, great Whig 
chiefs like Lord Grey of the Reform Bill had gone down to 
the Old Bailey to watch the famous trial of Thomas Hardy 
for treason, in full belief that if the prosecution succeeded 
they and other august “ Friends of the People ” would follow 
him to the gallows. And the Pitt Ministry were regarding 
the state of the nation with no greater complacency when the 
mutinies at Spithead and the Nore broke out. The Govern- 
ment survived a vote of censure and introduced the Bill 
with full ceremony. The speeches in favour were “ common 
form”; their perusal would reveal to admirers of the present 
Attorney-General a gratifying, if possibly unexpected, 
resemblance to Mr. Pitt: the inevitably mysterious pamphlets 
wete being furtively circulated by the inevitably alien 

itators. As Mr. Hobhouse put it, “ That the discontents 
a the seamen should break out precisely at the same point 
of time is a strong presumption that their origin is to be 
attributed to the same ignant authors. other fair 
ground of presumption may be derived from the known 
character of the seamen, a frank and generous race, incapable 
of forming any deliberate plan of treachery.’” 

Actually, the mutinies revealed a shocking state of 
administrative incompetency in the Executive, and were no 
more directed against the established order than was the 
recent affair at Invergordon. In both cases the unhappy 

l Cobbet. Vol. 33, p. 811. 
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sailors found the romance of the King’s service a poor 
compensation for falling real wages. 

This Act was avowedly a temporary measure; it was 
renewed for short petiods, for a time allowed to lapse, and 
permanently enacted in 1817. Its history has not been very 
eventful. Jt appears to have been little used until the second 
decade of this century. It has provided three reasonably 
exciting prosecutions at the Old Bailey, those of Bowman 
and Tom Mann over the Don’t Shoot Manifesto and of the 
Communists in 1925. 

_ What was the substance of the Act? Section 1 reads: 
“. .. be it enacted ... That, from and after the passing 
of this Act, any Person who shall maliciously and advisedly 
endeavour to seduce any Person or Persons serving in His 
Majesty’s Forces, by Sea or Land, from his o1 their Duty and 
Allegiance to His Majesty, or to incite or stir up any such 
Person or Persons to commit any Act of Mutiny, or to make, 
ot endeavour to make, any mutinous Assembly, or to commit 
any traitorous or mutinous Practice whatsoever, shall, on 
being legally convicted of such Offence, be nea guilty 
of Felony...” In effect, the Act simply changed a 
ano form of offence, already a misdemeanour, into a 
elony, thereby, in those days, imposing a more drastic 
penalty. 

In 1797, England was deserted by her allies; she was 
alarmed by a financial crisis which involved the suspension 
of gold payments by the Bank; and she had to face single- 
handed the triumphant forces of revolutionary France, with 
the urgent threat of defection on the part of her Navy. It 
was the year when Wilberforce wrote that such was the 
uncertainty of affairs that it was impossible to contemplate 
mattiage. In 1817, the Liverpool-Castlereagh-Sidmouth 
régime of pe ont and hysteria was in full control ; it was 
the epoch of Peterloo and the Six Acts, the hey-day of the 
political agent provocateur. Yet in such years this measure was 
thought enough. There was no attempt to shift the burden 
of proof on to the defence, to extend the powers of search, 
or to cteate new types of offence. . 

The Bill at present before the House of Commons has 
been drafted in years- of peace, when drastic reductions in the 
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rate of pay have been accepted, save for one isolated and not 
very important incident at Invergordon, by all ranks of the 
three fighting services with a loyalty that is almost pathetic. 

What, then, is the object of this Bill, and what does it 
effect ? Let us first examine it clause by clause, both in its 
original form, and with any amendments which the Govern- 
ment have promised to accept. 

Clause 1 simply states that it shall be an offence under the 
Act to endeavour “to seduce any member of His Majesty’s 
Forces from his duty or allegiance to His Majesty.” There is 
little to notice here, except that the substitution of the formula 
“duty ot allegiance” for the 1797 formula “duty and 
allegiance ” is expressly directed against pacifist propaganda, 
which would not endeavour to seduce a man from singin 
“ God Save the King” (that is, “allegiance ”), but woul 
endeavour to seduce him from dropping bombs on a town 
in an enemy country (that is, “ duty ”). It must be remarked 
that this section has been improved by the Government’s 
acceptance of Mr. Dingle Foot’s amendment, inserting the 
words “ maliciously and advisedly ” ; this makes it clear that 
if one of the present writers lends a young man a copy of 
Mr. Nichols’ Cry Havoc, not knowing that 3 is a trooper in 
the Inns of Court Regiment, he cannot be convicted of 
endeavouring to seduce him; the seducer must know that 
his intended victim is a member of His Majesty’s Forces. 

Clause 2, sub-clause (1), reads in its original from: “ If 
any petson, without lawful excuse, has in his possession or 
under his control any document of such a nature that the 
dissemination of copies thereof among members of His 
Majesty’s Forces would be an offence under section one of 
this Act, he shall be guilty of an offence under this Act.” 

What documents are not of such a nature that they are 
capable of being used to incite troops to disaffection ? 
Clearly the Bible must be suspect. Prosecutions of pacifists 
distributing to troops copies of the Bible with certain passages 
underlined, did, in fact, take place during the War. Under 
this Bill, what would be the position of a devout reader 
who underlines “ For he that takes the sword shall perish by 
the sword?” ‘True, the police would not prosecute a 
normal person, and in normal times no jury would convict. 
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But that an unpopular person shall receive justice in abnormal 
times must surely be one of the primary tests of a sound 
legal system. i 

This provision makes the mere possession, for whatever 
purpose, of any document likely to disturb a soldiers or 
sailor’s loyalty, an offence. The phrase “without lawful 
excuse ” is a little ambiguous, but certainly does not make 
the statement in the last sentence untrue. This phrase occurs 
in section 7 (c) of the Post Office (Protection) Act, 1884, 
which deals with the possession of dies or other materials 
for the making of a fictitious stamp, and from a prosecution 
under the section it would appear that it does not relate to 
the innocent intentions of the possessor, but only to his 
knowledge as to whether the die 1s capable of being used for 
the manufacture of a fictitious stamp. On the analogy of the 
Divisional Court’s judgment in this case, the possessor of a 
document would have to show that he was ignorant of the 
nature of its contents. ; 

It is now proposed to delete this phrase, and to substitute 
for it a clause placing the burden on the prosecution of 
showing that the possessor of a document intended to put it 
to a seditious use. If such an amendment is passed, this sub- 
section should lose much both of its mischief and of its 
. effectiveness. The interesting thing is that those who drafted 
the Bill have gone for their inspiration to Acts which put the 
burden of justification on the possessor of property. Any 
document, in other words, which might be used as an 
incitement to disaffection is regarded in Whitehall as criminal 
in its very nature, like a forger’s die. If you hold such 
documents, you hold them at your peril and you must expect 
no protection from the law in respect of them. As the 
Attorney-General put it in Eas v. Pasmore (50 T.L.R. 196), 
“There could not be any property in any article which it was 
a crime to possess.” ae 

Sub-clause (2) of the original draft read: “ f any person 
does or attempts, or causes to be done oz attempted, any 
act preparatory to the commission of an offence under section 
one of this Act, he shall be guilty of an offence under this 
Act.” This. sub-clause has recetved wide publicity. The 

1 Dickins v. Gill. (1896) 2 Q.B. 310. © 
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mphblet on this Bill produced by the Council for Civil 
berties may here be quoted. “ Hitherto there has always 
been a sharp distinction drawn between ‘an attempt’ to 
commit a crime and an ‘act of preparation.’ An attempt is 
an act explicable only on the assumption that the doer 
intended crime. Preparation is an ambiguous act—e.g., 
buying a box of matches which may or may not be preparatory 
to an act of arson. It is scarcely necessary to draw attention 
to the powert here put into the hands of lay and possibly 
ill-informed magistrates.” 

Sub-clause (3) reads : “ If a justice of the peace is satisfied 
by information on oath that there is reasonable ground for 
suspecting that an offence under this Act has ae com- 
mitted, he may grant a seatch warrant authorising any 
constable named therein to enter at any time, if necessary by 
force, any premises or place named in the warrant, and to 
search the premises or place and every person found therein, 
and to seize anything found on the premises or place or any 
such person which he has reasonable ground for suspecting 
to be evidence of the commission of such an offence as 
aforesaid.” 

The width of the powers granted by these words, and the 
very flimsy nature of the enquiry necessary as a a 
to theit exercise, ate largely self-evident in the clause. But 
in order to appreciate how alarmingly wide are the powers 
granted to the executive, it is necessary to take into account 
in reading this sub-section the recent case of Elias v. Pasmore 
(50 T.L.R. 196). Jf the judgment in this case is correct, the 
seatch of the premises could be used for the retention by the 
police of documents reasonably thought relevant to any other 
charge against either the occupier of the premises searched 
or any other person. 

Such is the effect of the clauses of the Bill relevant to our 
present purpose. They have been attacked as grave infringe- 
ments on the liberty of the subject, and as introducing 
ptinciples entirely novel into the relationship of the British 
executive with the British subject. That they are dangerous 
seems beyond question; that they ate novel is true only to 
a limited extent ; they are the logical culmination of practices 
and habits of mind which have for years operated within the 
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executive to undermine the traditional liberty of Englishmen 
to think and talk as they please, except when public disorder 
is the immediate result of the expression of their views. 
The significance of the Bill is that forces, long at work for 
the most part underground, have now gathered sufficient 
strength to venture into the open. 

Criticism of the Bill as its authors originally conceived 
it has been levelled mainly at four points. First, that it 
makes possession, instead of publication, of a document an 
offence. Secondly, that it casts on to the defendant the 
burden of proving the innocence of his intentions. Thirdly, 
that it makes preparations, as distinct from attempts, to 
commit crimes, themselves an offence. And fourthly, that 
it completely reverses the ancient doctrine that the executive 
have no right to institute searches on premises in otder 
to find incriminating evidence. The first three points have 
already been discussed at sufficient length, though an 
interesting Act dealing in part with the possession of certain 
documents must be mentioned; but, as it deals also with 
the question of search for these documents on premises, it 
can mote conveniently be treated under that head. The 
whole question of the search of premises must be treated 
mote fully in order to show the persistent attacks of the 
executive on the constitution. 

At Common Law, with the single exception of cases 
where stolen goods are suspected of being on the premises, 
no magistrate has any power to grant a warrant for the 
general seatch of premises. This has not been questioned 
since the case of Entick v. Carrington (1765, 19 State Trials, 
page 1030, at pages 1063 to 1068). is, as is well known, 
was one of the series of cases arising out of the various 
disturbances connected with John Wilkes. Entick, the 
plaintiff, was arrested under a warrant for sedition, which 
also authorised the seizure of his books and papers; he 
brought his action against the king’s messengers for 
trespass ; the judges found the warrant to be illegal, and 
awarded Entick damages. To show the issues at stake, it 
may be well to cite certain passages from the famous judgment 
of Lord Camden, the Lord Chief Justice: 

“. . . if the point” (Le. as to the validity of the warrant 
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for seatch) “should be determined in favour of the juris- 
diction ” (i.e. the executive) “the secret cabinets and bureau 
of every subject in this kingdom will be thrown open to the 
seatch and inspection of a messenger, whenever the Secretary 
of State shall think fit to charge, or even to suspect, a person 
to be the author, printer or publisher of a seditious libel,” 
. 1063. 

a Papers are the owner’s goods and chattels, they are his 
dearest property, and are so far from enduring a seizute 
that they will hardly bear an inspection ; and though the eye 
cannot by the laws of England be guilty of trespass, yet 
where private papers are removed and cartied away, the 
sectet natute of those goods will be an aggravation of the 
trespass, and demand more considerable es in that 
respect. Where is the written law that gives any magistrate 
such a power? I can safely answer that there is none, and 
therefore it is too much for us without such authority to 
pronounce a practice legal which would be subversive of all 
the comforts of society,” p. 1066. 

Since Lord Camden’s judgment there have been a number 
of statutoty extensions of the power of search. These exten- 
sions have fallen roughly into two classes; they have either 
been extensions of the common law right of search: for 
stolen property or they have authorised a search for articles 
like the instruments of forgery and coining, the possession of 
which does prima facie imply a criminal object. Never has 
the legislature taken the risk of allowing the executive to 
search for articles in the undoubted possession of their 
tightful owner, a possession which may prima facie have a 
quite innocent explanation. 

When repression was at its height in 1819 the power of 
seatch was only grudgingly given. Under the Criminal Libel 
Act of that year, before a search warrant could be issued, it 
was necessaty to establish that (1) a verdict had been 
obtained that the documents are a seditious or blasphemous 
libel ; (2) that the copies for which a search was to be made 
wete either in the possession of the person against whom the 
verdict had been given, or in the possession of another person 
for his (the defendant s) use ; only the judge presiding at the 
original trial could make the order. In the present Bull, once 
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it is established to the satisfaction of a justice of the peace 
that an offence under section 1 has been committed, without 
the seditious natute of the documents being established by 
vetdict, a warrant may be obtained to search any premises 
and evety person found therein. | 

The Obscene Publications Act of 1857 is as strict as the 
1819 Act. The warrant requires two justices, and the 
complainant must satisfy them not only that obscene publica- 
tions ate kept in the ger to be searched, but that “ one or 
mote publications of the like character have been sold, 
distributed, lent, or otherwise published as aforesaid, at or in 
connection with such place.” Before a conviction can be 
obtained under the criminal Libel Act of 1819, there must, 
of course, have been publication of the documents, so that 
under both these Acts the documents searched for must have 
been used. Under the new Bill any document, irrespective of 
publication, may be seized which is evidence of an attempt 
to do an act preparatory to endeavouring to seduce... 
Another comment of Lord Camden is in point, “ Lastly, it is 
utged as an argument of utility that such a search is a means 
of detecting offenders by discovering evidence. I wish some 
case had been shown where the law forceth evidence out of 
the owner’s custody by process,” p 1073. 

In times of emergency the legislature bas, it is true, 
made considerable concessions to the age-long struggle of 
the executive to indemnify itself from the law of trespass. 
In the Official Secrets Acts (1911) there is a seatch clause very 
similar in phraseology to section 2 (3) of the Bill. It gave to 
the world the comedy of the Arcos Raid (1927), and has 
been much used as a precedent in discussions of the Bill. 
It is only necessary to point out that it belongs to the early 
yeats of the German spy scare, and that it is largely non- 
political in its incidence. Regulations 51 and 514 of D.O.R.A. 
also contained wide powers of search, some of which were 
. revived in regulation 33 (2) of the Emergency Regulations of 
1926. The lapse of D.O.R.A. does not seem to have 
seriously interfered with the habits of the police. “I do not 
think (the Police) understand the limited extent of their right 
to search, or if they do they wilfully exceed it by disregarding 
the necessity of obtaining search warrants,” observed the 
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Recorder of Banbury, before the Royal Commission on Police 
Powers and Procedure, 1929 (Minutes Vol. II, p. 314). 

In spite of the restrictions placed upon search by the 
legislature in its more sober moments, there has been a 
continuous and apparently successful attempt by the ere to 
assett the widest possible powers. The claim set up has been 
an unlimited right of search of any premises upon which a 
person has been arrested, even without a warrant. It is not 
the purpose of this article to examine in detail the common 
law tight of search, but to use the attitude taken by the police 
before the case of Elias v. Pasmore as evidence of this constant 
pressure of the bureaucracy to extend the right to search 
private papers. The nature of the police claim was illustrated 
in the trial of the communists at the Old Bailey in 1925. 
A large quantity of private papers, including the corte- 
spondence between an M.P. and his constituents were seized. 
In cross-examination, Inspector Norwood, of New Scotland 
Yard, said he had power to take what he liked, and he took 
whatever he thought necessary (Times newspaper, 18th 
November, 1925). Detective-Sergeant Foster said, “I 
thought it my duty to take all papers and examine them, 
returning later those of a private nature” (Times rpg eg 
19th November, 1925). The protest made at the time by the 
present Prime Minister is easily understandable. He asked 
“Upon what grounds did this trial rest? Honourable 
members must remember that it was preceded by a general 
seatch. It was none of your old-fashioned, stilted pieces of 
constitutional rectitude, when the search took place for a 
specific thing, and if that specific thing was not found nothing 
i was disturbed. No, that is an old habit, and an old 

rejudice of British constitutionalism, which the modern Tory 

arty has torn up like a scrap of paper. They went into 
offices and they took everything, from love letters to death 
sentences—everything they could lay their hands on; 
furniture and chairs, I believe, certainly documents and books 
of all kinds ” (Parliamentary Debates 188, p. 2076). 

What was the justification for this, not an isolated 
incident but part of a regular practice on an arrest being made 
by the police? “ We are informed that there is no specific 
statutory sanction for this practice, although the view was 
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expressed by the representatives of the Home Office that it 
had by long use become part of the law ” (para. 120, Report- 
of Royal Commission, 1929). | 

Precisely the same argument was used five ip later 
by the Attorney-General in Eas v. Pasmore: “ The police 
could not properly perform their duties in connection with 
the detection of crime unless the right continued, which had 
been exercised so long as memory extended—namely, the 
right to take, on the arrest of a person, articles wherever 
they found them” (Elias v. Pasmore, 50 T.L.R. 196). 

We can leave the shade of Lord Camden to reply. 

“This is the first instance I have met with where the 
ancient immemorable law of the land, in a public matter, was 
attempted to be proved by the practice of a private office. .. . 
Private customs, indeed, ate still to be sought from private 
tradition. But whoever conceived a notion that any part of 
the public law could be buried in the obscure practice of a 
private person ?” (Entick v. Carrington, p. 1068). 

The trial of the communists in 1925, and the admissions 
made by the police therein, indicate that the Attorney-General 
erred on the side of optimism when he said that the power of 
search “is a power which, if abused, would quickly fall into 
discredit and disuse ” (Parl. Deb. 285, 748). At the same time 
the Government, avowedly at the instigation of the Director 
of Public Prosecutions, attempted one further step towards 
complete freedom to seatch. Clause 30 (1) of the Criminal 
Justice Administration Bill has a familiar ring to readers of 
section 2 (3) of the present Bill. 

“ If a justice is satisfied by information on oath that there 
is reasonable ground for suspecting that an indictable offence 
has been or is about to be committed, he may issue a search 
wattant authorising any constable or other person named in 
the warrant at any time or times to enter, if need be by force, 
any place named in the warrant, being a place which, in the 
opinion of the justice ought, having regard to the facts 
disclosed in the information, to be searched as being connected 
with the suspected offence, and to search the place and any 
persons found therein, and to seize any articles of whatsoever 
nature (including documents) which he may find ‘on the place 
or in the possession of any such persons, being either articles 
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in relation to or in connection with which he has reasonable 
grounds for suspecting that an indictable offence has been 
committed, or is being or is about to ,be committed, or 
atticles which are evidence of an indictable offence, having 
been or being or being about to be committed.” 

So great was the opposition aroused in the House that 
the clause was struck out. In view of the use made of search 
. In the prosecution then taking place, and of the subsequent 
reappearance of part of that clause in the present Bull, a certain 
irony attaches to the Home Sectetaty’s remarks in with- 
drawing it. “It is not a political Bill. It is not meant to 
be a political Bill. On the other hand, if there was any idea 
that there was any unfair political implication in this clause, ° 
or that st could be used for that purpose, I want to make it 
perfectly clear that that is not so” (Parl. Deb. 188, p. 799). 

These attempts of the executive, on the one hand to 
extend their common law powers to search without warrant, 
and on the other hand, under excuse of emergency, to increase 
the statutory powers of search under warrant indicate that 
the present Bul is, unhappily, very far from being a new 
departure. It is, perhaps, not immoderate to regard it as 
one further move in a campaign against our liberties. If the 
legislature and the courts cease their constant vigil to preserve 
these liberties, it is not pleasant to contemplate the probable 
results. We can, as a matter of fact, see the shape of the 
official mind if we examine its unfettered activity in the 
Crown Colonies. The implication of the present Bill is, as 
we have seen, that it is prima facie a crime to have possession 
of documents which might be used seditiously, and that 
the political student who has pacifist or radical literature in 
his bureau, is not different in character from the nocturnal 
prowler with a jemmy in his bag. In the Kenya ordinances 
of 1930 this principle has been very elegantly developed. 

“Any person to whom any newspaper book or document 
containing any seditious words or wtiting or any newspaper, 
book or E which has been declared by the Governor 
in Council by Proclamation to be a seditious publication, or 
to be prohibited to be imported into the colony has been 
sent, without his knowledge or privity, shall forthwith deliver to 
the officer ini charge of the nearest police station, or to the 
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nearest administrative officer such newspaper, book or 
document, and in default thereof is guilty of an offence and is 
liable to imprisonment for one year ” (Regulation 48 (i.)). 

It is interesting to examine the full implications of this 
regulation, containing, as it may very well do, the substance 
of the next governmental measute against sedition ih England. 
One of the authors of this article, indignant at its rejection, 
writes a lengthy and seditious document to the editor. The 
other, more vittuous, informs the police. The editor must 
anxiously peruse his unwanted present in search of oe 
that may have been proclaimed as sedition. Having foun 
something, he must take it to thé police, while the police are 
meanwhile trying to get the document from the editor. 
Upon the relative speed of the two seems to depend the 
prospect for the editor of a year’s sojourn in prison. The 
police have a flying start in that they need not read the 
document first. 

Far removed from this country as the atmosphere in 
which Regulation 48 can flourish may pi ting to be, the 
Home Office is not many yards removed from the Colonial 
Office, and the attitude of mind which has produced the Bill 
is highly disquieting. We in this country have long claimed 
for ourselves the mission to spread our civilisation and our 
freedom into the dark places of the eatth. The contemplation 
of this Bill forces one reluctantly to the conclusion that the 
wheel has turned, and that the dark places and the ways of 
rulers in dark places are taking root in the mother country. 
What is really important is not so. much this Bill as the 
frame of mind which has produced it. 

[The writers of this article ate deeply indebted to a 
pamphlet on The Law of Public Meeting and the Right of Police 
Search, i ge by a committee of the Haldane Club, and 
published by the New Fabian Research Buteau and Victor 
Gollancz Ltd. ; and to Mr. Clifton Roberts for drawing their 
attention to numerous ordinances in Crown Colonies, of 
which an example has been given.] 
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HE French crisis of 1934 which, in some ways, 

resembles that of 1926, appears nevertheless more 

dangerous and complicated. The methods applied 

by Mr. Poincaré with sttiking success would fail to 
meet the present difficulties. He was able to restore confidence 
in a countty well prepared to work out het own salvation and 
moreover economically prosperous. Today France’s pros- 
perity has suffered from the world crisis, and political 
conditions, both within and outside her frontiers, have 
completely altered. 

The significance of the events which took place in Patis 
last February still remains obscure. On the 6th of Febtuary 
a large but confused mob composed of Royalists, Com- 
munists, ex-soldiers and discontented taxpayers nearly 
succeeded in forcing access to the House of Deputies and 
compelled the Cabinet to resign. On the gth there occurred 
a violent Communist outbreak, and on the rath a huge pacific 
demonstration by Socialists and Communists, coupled with 
a general strike which affected several branches of industry 
and even the Civil Service. The parliamentary commission 
To to elucidate exactly what happened on the 6th of 
Februaty has not yet reached any clear conclusion. 

The leadets of the various leagues which acted in common 
all maintain that no previous agreement was made between 
them. But the Royalists and the Communists, who strangely 
enough demonstrated together, the former in favour, the 
latter against, Fascism, were both obviously eager to profit 
by every opportunity which the action of the other rival 
group might afford them. All the leaders also declare that 
the object they had in view was not to seize power, but only 
to impress on parliament the urgent need for immediate 
reform. They wanted the deputies to realize that the public 
was powerful enough to seize control of the Government if 
and when it should decide on such a step. 
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Frenchmen were urged to believe that in their country 
forces exist that might be able to overcome the regular agents 
of Government, or might start a civil war which the Govern- 
ment would fail to prevent. It is indeed most unlikely that, 
outside Paris, the country would approve of such revolu- 
tionary methods. The Parisian riots of February were 
viewed in the provinces with surprise and undisguised 
disapproval. But how far could Paris establish its dictator- 
ship? The history of France contains many instances -of 
revolutions that took place in Paris and were afterwards 
accepted by the country. Such a process was later made 
impossible by the development of modern methods of 
transportation and by types of armament which make battles 
in the street hopeless affairs. New factors have, however, 
made their appearance, and one is forced to admit that 
groups of citizens equipped with machine-guns could hold 
their ground and would not easily be suppressed. 

France now possesses sevetal leagues submitting their 
members to some form of military training and inclined to 

tomote their views by force. It is hard to estimate their 
importance, and when one calls at their headquarters one 
finds them very reluctant to define their policies. 

The Royalists of the Acton Française at any rate make no 
secret of their objective which is the destruction of the 
republican régime. They lost much ground as a result of their 
condemnation by the Pope, but unsettled periods are always 
favourable to those whose first aim is to spread discontent, 
and the Action Française in recent times is undoubtedly 
gaining strength. The leaders declare its membership to be 
70,000. 

_ The Jeunesses Patriotes were formed by a deputy of Paris 
named Taittinger in 1924, at the time of the first financial 
ctisis, with the object of opposing any attempt by the 
Communists to seize power. Their large membership 
(240,000) consists mainly of young men of the bourgeoisie, 
and students form an active section among them (Front 
Universitaire). ‘They profess republicanism and regard their 
group chiefly as a centre of resistance, but they could be easily 
persuaded to use force and attack their enemies. We have 
so far not been told what their leader has in mind, and, on 
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troops. 

A third league, Les Croix de Fen, who obey the command 
of a retired officer, Colonel de la Rocque, has been much 
talked of recently, and is regarded as ‘possessing a higher 
moral standard. The league was first intended to group 
together the élite of the ex-soldiers, those who not only served 
with the atmy, but were actually wounded and rewarded 
with a decoration on the fighting line. But it has recently 
extended its influence by ms the sons of the regular 
members, and even outsiders as volontaires. ‘The latter do not 
attend the meetings of members, but are incorporated into 
the same military forces. Local sections are always ready to 
answer a mobilization order and are available to support the 
regular police. | 

The league appears less anxious to extend its membership, 
which consists at present of some 50,o00 regular members, 
than to maintain a strong body of well-trained soldiers, and 
to that extent it has undoubtedly outrivalled the other leagues. 
Colonel de la Rocque, a brilliant speaker and writer, has made 
striking statements which do not, however, commit him 
to any clear program. He declares himself a devoted repub- 
lican who has no sympathy with the Action Française, and 
who would never think of applying to France the methods of 
Fascism or Hitlerism. But he is obviously prepared, if 
necessary, to embark on independent action in order to 
impose the reforms that would appear indispensable to him. 

Other leagues of less importance are /a Solidarité Francaise, 
created by Coty, the industrialist and pilin techie to 
support a Fascist program; the francistes, who apparently 
would apply to France the racial doctrine of Nazism, but so 
far have made very little progress; the front Commun, 
formed by an independent radical named Bergery to fight 
Fascism. Last but not least there is the Communist party, 
whose present policy is extremely confusing in that it bitterly 
denounces the Fascist danger, and yet until quite recently 
has not appeared willing to co-operate with the Socialists, 
whomit regards as largely responsible for the present situation. 

We are told that since February these leagues are sectetly 
engaged in providing their members with arms. How far 
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that is true it is impossible to say at present. From the 
information obtained by the parliamentary commission it 
appears that the Jeunesses Patriotes possess weapons which 
may not, however, be fire-arms, while other leagues do not 
admit that they have stored any arms at all. We must remain 
somewhat sceptical about the matter. However, the real 
importance that such forces may acquire depends on the state 
of public opinion. Will the present discontent be allowed to 
continue? Or will a parliamentary reform soon be 
accomplished ? ; 

The overwhelming majority of Frenchmen remain hostile 
to methods of violence and to any form of dictatorship. 
They would greatly resent the suppression or any curtailment 
of their liberties. Yet they are profoundly dissatisfied with 
the way in which the present form of Government works. 
They ate convinced that patliament is at present unable to 
restrict expenditure, restore financial equilibrium, or even 
draw the necessary conclusions from the Stavisky scandal. 
It is commonly admitted that the constitution of 1875 has 
lost its proper balance. Parliament encroached on the 

tivileges of the executive, but in so doing has not increased 
its own strength, for deputies are made the servants of 
irresponsible groups of electors. . 

Public opinion is therefore willing to back a program 
of drastic reforms. Since the war several schemes for 
amending the constitution have been discussed and in 1919 
as well as in 1926 they came very much to the front. On 
both occasions however the movement evaporated, because 
in the first instance attention was diverted to the many 
difficulties of the post-war period ; while in the second, the 
régime, under the leadership of Poincaré, apparently succeeded 
in making its own recovery. Today the need for immediate 
change is felt still more urgently. 

After the 1932 election Mr. Tardieu, leader of the 
rhs aca conducted a brilliant campaign, later summarised 
in his book L’heure de la décision. Numerous articles appear 
. in the daily press, and the House of Deputies, following the 
Februaty riots, has appointed a special commission to consider 
the “ Reform of the State.” Under the able chairmanship of 
Mr. Marchandeau, the mayor of Reims, this commission is 
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now preparing reports which parliament will have to consider - 
before the summer vacation. 

The main reforms which ate contemplated can be divided 
into two groups; first, those which have already met with 
a large amount of approval; second, the mote drastic 
proposals which are also widely discussed. 

In the- first group the following four points may be 
discerned : l 

(a) Members would no longer be entitled to propose votes 
of credit, and the English rule confining such a privilege to 
the government alone would be adopted. Members now 
make a liberal use of the right they possess, and the House is 
often reluctant to oppose such proposals that are calculated 
to please a definite category of electors. The change would 
therefore be helpful, and even many members unwilling to 
face such responsibilities would welcome the new rule. 

(6) According to the constitution the President of the 
Republic is able to dissolve the House of Deputies provided 
he has obtained the approval of the Senate. But since 1877, 
when MacMahon used his privilege in a last desperate 
attempt to restore the monarchy, no dissolution has ever 
taken place. One cannot expect the Senate to pass a death 
sentence on the other House. The Senators well know that 
in so doing they might quickly endanger their own existence. 
Moreover, there exists between members of parliament a 
spitit of comradeship that alone would dissuade Senators 
from taking such a step. Itis therefore proposed to give the 
Prime Minister the right to ask for and obtain from the 
President a dissolution. His position would be much stronger 
if he was given the possibility of appealing to the country 
and if deputies, when making a vote, knew that they might 
have to face their own electors. 

c) A reform of parliamentary commissions is obviously 
needed. The standing commissions ate indeed useful in 
collecting information, drafting well-prepared reports, and 
last but not least in supporting the ministers during the 
debates and thus strengthening their leadership. On the other 
hand, becauge the o of competence of each commission 
roughly corresponds to that of one ministerial depattment, 
they have inevitably been led, not only to supervise the 
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depattment’s work, but also to dictate its policy. All ministers 
complain that their life is made much harder by the constant 
interference of commissions, which absorb their time and 
undertake to govern in their place. Mr. Poincaré once 
rematked that he had to deal with what he called thirty 
“ Committees of Public Safety.” The parliamentary groups 
have representatives on these commissions in proportion to 
their numbers in the Chamber, and this rule unfortunately 
leads to the multiplication of groups, since members who 
fail to be chosen to represent their own group are inclined 
to form another one. The commission on finance has proved 
by far the most dangerous and cumbersome, and the reform 
contemplated would first of all attempt to restrict its activities. 
This object might be achieved by referring the credits 
demanded by each ministerial a to the corresponding 
functional commissions. In addition, much time would be 
saved by having mixed commissions formed of members of 
both houses to act in the place of the two groups of com- 
missions which, at present, must consider in succession the 
new bills. Above all, there is a strong demand to have 
technicians who do not sit in parliament, such as Councillors 
of State, appointed or elected to serve on the commissions. 
The drafting of bills would be much improved, and this in 
tum might be followed by a limitation of the privilege which 
members retain of introducing amendments during the 
debates. 

(d) An electoral reform is bound to take place in the near 
future. Under the present system of single-member con- 
stituencies (scrutin d'arrondissement) deputies are more anxious 
to nurse- their constituency than to consider problems of 
national interest. The second ballot, which should serve to 
make electors choose between two parties with distinct 
programs, has, on the contrary, led to the formation of a 
cartel concluded by patties which join forces in the electoral 
contest, but refuse to support a common policy in parliament. 
France therefore wants to turn back to the’list system, with 
larger constituencies, in which electors would have to act on 
broader lines and deputies would become mage detached 
from local interests. The need felt by Frenchmen to break, 
ot at least to loosen, the personal link which at present 
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attaches a voter to his representative appears less surprising 
when one remembers that French deputies as a tule also serve 
on all local councils within their areas and thus tend to 
become local potentates. 

Coupled with the list system is a strong demand for 
proportional representation. This reform, which was 
eagetly discussed before the war, has recently come again to 
the front. It is “geo both by Conservatives and 
Socialists. The Radical party, which built up its power on 
the scrutin d’arrondissement, stands opposed to it, but that 
patty’s influence has been much reduced by the present crisis, 
and opposition within its ranks appears to be weakening. 
.Many Frenchmen who remain doubtful as to the effect which 
the P.R. system would have in the long run, now support 
the reform because of its undoubted fairness. The change 
would go far to restore parliamentary prestige, the mote so if 
it led to a reduction in the number of deputies. Finally, 
woman suffrage, which again the Radicals oppose because 
they fear the influence that the Church might have on the 
woman’s vote, attracts more sympathy than it ever did befote, 
and the Senate, which so far has always barred the way, 
might in future become less obdurate. 

The téndency to strengthen the executive is also to be 
found in the second group of reforms, which is gaining 
support from the public. Eminent members of parliament 
and a large section of the ex-soldiers demand that the Prime 
Minister be chosen by parliament for the whole period of its 
existence. Other suggestions tend to have the President of 
the Republic elected by the whole country or at least by a 
larger electoral body. It is generally felt, however, that the 
process of evolution which deprived the President of his 
nominal powets must not be reversed. It is the Prime 
Minister whose authority should be increased. 

The corporatism of Fascist Italy is not much in favout 
in France, but parliament can no longer ignore the importance 
of the many vocational unions that now play a gteat part in 

ublic life. Economic forces and professional unions must 
e brought into co-operation with parliament, either by 
organizing elections on a professional basis, or by allowing 
such bodies to prepare bills with the parliamentary commis- 
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sions, while the privileges of the House as regards amend- 
ments would be restricted. These unions have so far only 
been able to interfere secretly, or at least unofficially, in the 
debates. But Mr. Tardieu has shown how, side by side with 
the regular parliamentary parties, there exists a large number 
of other groups, through which members of all parties 
undertake to` promote or safeguard one definite interest. 
They temain constantly in touch with outsiders who, by such 
means, not only petition but command. 

By far the' most conspicuous instance of pressure thus 
exercised on parliament is provided by the case of the Civil 
Servants. eit powe unions have for many years 
worked to obtain from parliament a legal status for fonction- 
naires and an increase in salaries and pensions. During the 
present crisis several Cabinets have failed to enforce cuts in 
salaries which the budgetary situation rendered indispensable. 
One is, however, often inclined to oversttess the difficulties 
of the problem. While parliament has not yet given to the 
whole body of Civil Service the legal status which it is 
entitled to possess, the necessary reform has been accom- 
plished by stages. The privileges of Civil Servants as regards 
appointments, promotions and discipline have been defined 
by ministerial decrees. Moreover, the Council of State acts 
as a high tribunal to decide cases arising between |the state 
and the E On the other hand, salaries and pensions 
which fot long stood at a low level, have at last been raised 
in proportion to the present cost of living. Thus the main 
demands of the Civil Service have been met, but it is not 
surprising that proposals for reducing salaries were strongly 
resisted in view of the fact that the necessary adjustments 
were not completed before 1931. Civil Servants, having 
waited for many years, received no advantage during a period 
of exceptional prosperity, and the discontent aroused in the 
past is now reflected in their present mood. The Doumergue 
Cabinet has adopted a firm attitude which ought to. succeed 
in P the necessary discipline. But its firmness depends 
on the policy of ne and we are thus carried back 
to the problem of parliamentaty reform. 

As a result of the Stavisky scandal a reform of the police 
and of the judicial system are also discussed. It is proposed 
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to safeguard the independence of judges by making them 
membets of a separate corporation within the state. But 
here again it is not so much the authority of the Minister of 
Justice as interference by members of parliament that is 
feared, and a proper remedy might here also be found in 
strengthening the Ministet’s powers. 

A movement for constitutional reform is thus going ahead, 
while at the same time several groups of citizens are preparing 
to use force. They are not, indeed, numerous, but 
parliamentary impotence and financial scandals have produced 
a general discontent. It has slowly developed during the 
period of economic depression which has led to profound 
' changes in the social framework of the country. The middle 
class, which always stood for ordet, has been reduced to the 
standard, or even below the standard, of the proletariat, and 
while the Socialists and the Communists were competing to 
win over its electors, the bourgeoisie in February tured 
violently against the régime. However, the opponents of the 
parliamentary system seldom realize that the establishment of 
a dictatorship implies a suppression of their liberties which 
they are unwilling to accept, and they now teadily support 
M. Doumergue’s effort to strengthen the Republic by 
peaceful reforms. Will M. Doumergue succeed ? 

He must expect resistance on the patt of parliament, and 
if faced by a deadlock he might risk a dissolution, to which it 
is very likely that the Senate would agree. But in the present 
state of parties the country would find it difficult to express 
a clear opinion. 

Foreigners who believe that parties have not much 
influence in French politics are quite mistaken. There has 
always been a great deal of party feeling in France, and the 
country has even used as a substitute for the two-party 
system the long tradition which makes the electorate divide 
in favour of or against reaction. For over thirty years the 

overnment has been based on the electoral alliance formed 
y the Radicals and the Socialists, who under normal condi- 
tions commanded a majority of the votes. The latter were 
sometimes able to further their views in parliament, but the 
former, through local committees, supported by the free- 
masons, managed to retain power in their hands. Since the 
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1932 elections the alliance has been obviously breaking down 
since the economic depression made it impossible for the 
Radicals to accept the financial policy and the social reforms 
advocated by the Socialists. Finally, the Radicals have 
entered the Doumergue Cabinet while the Socialists temain 
in opposition. Both parties have suffered much from the 
present crisis. Mr. Blum’s efforts to maintain the unity of 
the Socialist party have been defeated, not so much by the 
action of the Communists as by the revolt of the Neo- 
Socialists who, disregarding Marxist principles, decided to 
work in common with other parties for immediate results. 
Radicalism has been the victim of the financial deadlock 
which five Cabinets in succession were unable to solve, and 
in the development of the Stavisky scandal it lost several of 
its leaders. Above all, Radicalism, having been for so long 
in power, is regarded as mainly responsible for the 
unsatisfactory conditions in which parliament now has to 
work. 

But it does not follow that the Conservatives will in any 
way profit by the plight of their enemies. They have never 
yet succeeded in forming a strong party. Their principles 
appeal only to a minority of the voters. Socially conservative 
persons very seldom felt that the Radical republic was 
endangering their interests. Curiously enough, the French 
electors ate quite accustomed to rely on the services of 
Conservatives in order to restore financial order and to make 
the necessary fiscal reforms; yet they do not want to have 
the parties of the Right in power. 

We must not expect that the new forces which now come 
to the front will greatly change the situation. By far the 
stronger influence at present available in politics is that of the 
ex-soldiers who have recently entered the political battlefield. 
They do not want to use force and the decision of the Parisian 
union in February to send its members out into the streets 
was sevetely criticized. But the Confederation, which 
groups together all the unions of ex-soldiets and has a 
membership of four millions (40 per cent. of the electorate) 
strongly supports constitutional reforms on the lines that 
have been described. The central council of the trade unions, 
the C.G.T., which remains deliberately outside the Socialist 
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patty, also advocates quick and practicable remedies. Both 
gtoups ate indeed nor losing sight of their own interests. 
The C.G.T. resented the cuts in the salaries of Civil Servants 
and is bent on protecting the wages of industrial workers, 
while ex-soldiers oppose any reduction of the pensions which 
have been liberally granted to them. Yet they both have a 
national recovery much at heart. On the whole, public 
opinion is now fully alive and groups of all sorts are on the 
watch. They werte at first oa by their anxiety to safeguard 
the privileges of theit members and have only united by their 
common hostility to the parliamentary methods. But they 
do not want a revolution or a dictatorship. With their 
support the Doumergue Cabinet has already succeeded in 
balancing the Budget, preparing a fiscal reform, launching a 
plan to ight unemployment and reorganizing several branches 
of the Civil Service. It has now to undertake the task of 
constitutional reform. The support of the country should 
enable it to obtain from parliament the necessary changes 
and thereby to strengthen a liberal régime. 

As economic forces play a dominant part in the crisis it is 
not surprising that Frenchmen, at present, think of efficiency 
rather than of principles. But one can easily foresee that in 
the reorganization of parties political principles will regain 
their influence. There is no reason why the democratic ideal 
which the left parties inherited from 1789, and which so 
accutately reflects the mentality of the French people, should 
lose its force. 
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By Ronatp C. Davison 


HE first instalments of the National Government’s 

Unemployment Act come into effect on July Ist. 

That R must therefore be taken as the birthday of 

the Act, and it so happens that it celebrates, almost 
to a day, the twenty-second anniversary of the first national 
contributory Unemployment Insurance Act which this or any 
other country ever knew. This is not the place for lengthy 
reminiscences, but it is worth noting that the parent measure 
of 1912 set out to do no more than to help 2} million workers, 
in seven selected trades, to eke out their wages and savings 
over short spells of unemployment. That is why contri- 
butions were kept low (aad each from employer and man) 
and benefits were short, meagre (7/- a week), and hedged 
about with safeguards. That, also, is why a state subsidy 
was offered to voluntary out-of-work insurances maintained 
‘by the leading craft unions. Outside insurance and family 
savings, there was nothing publicly provided but the work- 
house or the labour colony. Outdoor relief on a needs test 
was, in principle, denied to the able-bodied, though, here and 
there, allowed in practice. 

Today all trades save agriculture, private domestic 
service and certain established services, are compulsory 
contributors to unemployment insurance, subject to an 
income limit of £5 a week for non-manual workers. The 
contributions (rod. each for employer and worker) are four 
times as high as in 1912 and involve a tax upon employment 
of £40,000,000 a year. Under Part I of the new Act, average 
benefit payments will be not less than 21/~ a week, and a man 
and wife, if both insured and both unemployed, will be eligible 
for 32/- a week for 52 weeks at the maximum, if their 
unemployment lasts so long. When dependents’ allowances 
for children are added at 2/- each, many a man with a large 
family will have a right to benefit which exceeds his earnings 
in full employment. There is, of course, nothing new in 
all this. It is part of the process of enlarging insurance which 
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has been going on since 1921, and is the expression of a 
definite public policy. Having learned the attractions of 
insutance, giving contractual rights, the public will be content 
with nothing less. Mass unemployment has not altered that 
view, and governments are compelled to make insurance 
benefits stretch as far as practicable, without altogether 
abandoning the basic principle of “ limited liability.” 

What zz new is Part H of the Act, which heralds a 
revolutionary experiment in the discretionary relief of able- 
bodied poverty outside the range of insurance. Instead of 
the semi-penal offer of the workhouse, as in 1912, we have 
now reached the position that a non-detertent and acceptable 
form of home maintenance must be.administered by a national 
authority to all poor families, any one of whose supporting 
members over sixteen years of age is out of work or has 
only part-time work. Agricultural workers and domestic 
servants ate included, though not the million or so of the 
same income-class who happen to work on their own account, 
nor the non-manual earners above the £5 a week level. 
The new allowances are to be kinder than the average home 
relief which has been afforded to the able-bodied by the local 
Poor Law since 1921, and the new test of need is to ignore 
cettain special sources of family income, including home- 
ownership and the first £25 of savings or investments. A 
new policy (undefined) is to be tried in the difficult matter of 
assessing the reasonable contribution of supporting members 
of an applicant’s household. 

At the same time, the local Poor Law is still retained 
on the existing basis to handle the remainder of the 
poverty problem, including the old and the sick and the 
considerable remnant of the able-bodied which will be 
excluded from the State schemes. And, since the new 
centralised assistance service will have nothing to do with 
the medical needs of its clients nor with family maintenance 
during sickness, nor with school meals, residential schools, 
rent rebates or the housing conditions of the home itself, 
these will still be the responsibility of the local social services. 
Broadly speaking, the relief of the varied, and often inter- 
locked, needs of the four or five million poorest families will 
be equally divided between the national and local authotities. 
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‘ And whereas Whitehall has hitherto confined its direct 


administrative functions to such obviously appropriate fields 
as the three national schemes of social insurance—Health, 
Unemployment and Pensions—which give contractual rights 
and can be wotked according to rule, it is now embark- 
ing upon a wholly different task—the assistance of poverty 
according to status. Such discretionary relief has, up to now, 
always been regarded as a neighbourhood affair, and Parlia- 
ment has always devolved its administration upon local 
govetnment, but the new Act sets up for the purpose a 
national Unemployment Assistance Board and a centralised 
setvice, with no organic contact with local government and 
no obligations towards it. Whitehall is going to show them 
how to run the Poor Law! 

The experiment is a bold one. It derives, of course, from 
the general sentiment that all the burdens of unemployment, 
of whatever kind, should be a national rather than a local 
charge. Ministers have therefore had no difficulty in getting 
this main principle accepted. Indeed, the local authorities 
themselves showed an almost indecent haste to be rid of their 
traditional TA None the less, the new policy is 
contrary to the considered recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance, 1930-1932. 
Neither the “central plus local” dualism of the majority ' 
report nor the unitary “dole” system of the minority repott 
have found favour with the Government. Just as in the great 
days of 1 09. when Mr, Lloyd George turned down practically 
the whole report of the Poor Law Commission, both the 
majority scheme of Mrs. Bosanquet and the minority scheme 
of Mrs. Sidney Webb, and followed his own fancy, so now 
the at Government, guided, as then, by their Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, have preferred to strike out for themselves. 
Nor is there anything obscure about their motives. It was, 
in effect, a choice of evils. No perfect solution was open to 
them. Any plan which left a large scale problem of relief to 
local discretionary authorities would have embroiled them in 
the ungrateful task of recasting local government finance and 
administration. On the other hand any uni State dole, 
covering all kinds of the unemployed, as advocated by the 
Labour Party, pointed straight towards a guarantee of full 
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compensatory payments, without any needs test, for all who 
profess themselves willing to work. Limited liability insur- 
ance would have to go, with unpredictable results to the 
morale and finances of the nation. 

The dilemma was very real, but, if we make full allowances 
for that, the method of escape chosen by the Government 
must still be looked at on its merits. Part IT of the Act is 
the gamble. This sudden unexpected plunge of a large 
new central authority, the Unemployment Assistance Board, 
into the intricate web of local and central social services is 
certain to cause a tremendous commotion and may well have 
mote far-reaching results than our legislators bargain for. 
Indeed, the debates on the Bill in Parliament have, on the 
whole, been disappointing in everything except their marked 
humanitarianism. They practically ignored some of the 
wider implications and the more important administrative 
issues. A summary reference may be made to a few of these 
issues. / 

If the national government is to be responsible for dealing 
with the whole off unemployment, is there any fundamental 
logic in an arrangement by which two wholly separate 
centralised services ate set up for the same purpose? The 
Statutory Committee and the Minister of Labour are to 
manage insurance, while an independent Board is to be 
responsible for relieving poverty, both among the 13 million 
insuted workers and the 4 million non-insured. Yet the 
interplay between the two services is bound to be of the 
closest. Indeed, in a considerable margin of poor families, 
both services will be dealing simultaneously with the same 
individuals. Throughout the whole field, the rates of 
benefit and of relief will react upon one another, and every 
change in the duration of benefit as a legal right under 
Part I of the Act will be reflected in the annual bill which 
the Exchequer will have to meet for relief under Part I. 

In insurance itself there is the vital question of the rates of 
contributions and the proper-adjustment of the burden upon 
industty. The present rates of tod. each for employer and 
employee ate probably too high, both absolutely and in 
relation to “the teal incidence of unemployment among 
insured petsons. They were only raised to that figure to 
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cope with the financial emergency and the debt in 1931. 
Previous to that they had been 8d. and 7d. respectively for ` 
five years, with the Treasury share fixed (in 1929) at half the 
aggregate amount of the other two shares. Clearly, therefore, 
a downward adjustment of the sndustrial contributions 
towatds the old figure might well be the ER policy for 
the Statutory Committee to adopt as soon as they get going. 
But here a difficulty arises. Ought the State contribution. 
also to be reduced? Many people would say: No, let the 
State go on paying 1od. or more than rod., for a time, in - 
order to help the fund meet the debt charges which the 
Chancellor still does not see his way to temove. ‘They 
would remind Parliament that, in the Insurance Act of 1925, 
it established the principle that the Exchequer contribution 
ought to bear a /arger proportion of the debt than one-third, 
a that the same principle seems to hold good with greater 
force today. But then the Statutory Committee would find 
themselves up against an awkward, though intentional, gap, 
in their powers. The Act says“to them “ hands off,” when 
it comes to the question of varying the 1929 rule that the 
State contribution should be one-third. It follows that if the - 
industrial rates are to come down, the State share must come 
down too. Surely the House of Commons did not appreciate 
what it was doing when it allowed that point (in the Third 
Schedule) to pass | ; 
The real crux of administration will certainly be the scale 
of allowances of unemployment assistance laid down in the 
regulations which have to be made under Part II. Put 
crudely, it comes to this: If the allowances are generous, 
and the payments are commonly equal to or in excess of the 
rates of insurance benefit, then the cost to the Treasury will 
be enormous, supplementing of benefit will become general, -| 
and the days of contributory insurance in Great Britain will 
apparently be numbered. The alleviated needs test for the 
allowances will be no safeguard. If,'on the other hand, the 
Unemployment Assistance Board adopts, in practice, a strict 
line, stricter than the more generous Public Assistance 
Committees, then there will be another political uproar. 
Public opinion, in its present sensitive mood about poverty, 
will swing violently against the Government and all its 
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works. The dilemma for the authorities is not pleasant, 
but it is the price they must pay for making the discretionary 
relief of a million individual families a central responsibility 
and charge. Over every parliamentary election and, notably, 
over the next general election, this great issue will cast its 
inexorable shadow. Rates of relief will be more the sport of 
TEN than ever, and a rather dangerous sport at that | 
avishness will alternate with panic economy, as the result 
of an Act which aimed too ingenuously at precisely the 
opposite effect. Probably this country never will come to 
terms with the ptoblem of giving discretionary telief to 
genuine able-bodied workers in the mass. That, indeed, is 
now the belief of at least one observer of the scene since 
1912. The thing is scarcely possible in a democracy. Modetn 
unemployment must be tackled in other ways. 
ere remains to be considered the effect of Part If of the 
Act upon local government. As explained above, Unemploy- 
ment Assistance is interpolated between Unemployment 
Insurance and the local poverty services, but the middle 
term is not properly geared to either of the other two. 
Nothing is more certain than that the needs of unemployed 
families as a class cannot be disentangled from the varied 
social needs for. which it is still the business of the local 
authorities to cater. But the Act ignores the difficulty ; 
though it is surely too much to hope that the thousands of 
cases calling for co-ordinated action or for demarcation of 
responsibility between the local officers of the Unemployment 
Assistance Board on the one hand and the local authorities 
on the other, will settle themselves peacefully or automatically. 
In all sorts of common contingencies, such as ill-health the 
need of school meals, neglect in the home, mental deficiency, 
bad housing or rent rebates, any local Health, Education or 
Housing committee that does its duty by a family which is 
also on the Board’s list will be gerd a share in relieving the 
poverty of that family. And it will thereby save money to 
the Exchequer at the expense of its local ratepayers. And the 
local Public Assistance Committees will always have to stand 
by to pick up whatever poverty the Board leaves unprovided 
for. ‘The Board has no definition of dependency laid down to 
ensute that it will relieve the whole needs of a household. 
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It can expel from its favours all unsatisfactory cases. And 
finally there will be thousands of families normally receiving 
local telief to eke out earnings, which will be turned over by 
the local authority to the Board Hs time one of the wage- 
earners falls out of work, but only for so long as he or she 
is out of work. Thus the Board’s officers and the local 
relieving officers will play Box and Cox with them. 

Here are a couple of illustrations which may serve to test 
the workings of Part II of the Act: The first is a common 
type of poor-law case. A widow with one dependent child 
and a daughter, Mabel, age eighteen, earning £1 per week 
and food, has been in receipt of local public assistance for 
ovet a year. She receives no pension. Mabel falls out of 
work, but is ineligible for beneftt. Extra home relief is then 
given as a matter of course to the widow during the weeks 
of her daughter’s unemployment. That is what happens at 
present. But, under the new scheme, the local relieving officer 
ot his committee will naturally insist on the unemployed girl 
applying to the Board for an allowance for herself and the 
whole household. Mabel would have to satisfy the Board’s 
investigators that, when in employment, she was the main 
support of her widowed mother, and then the family would 
be taken over. This might last a few days or a few weeks, 
but as soon as Mabel got a job, back they would all go to 
the local P.A.C. 

The second illustration is more complicated. An un- 
employed widower with three young children (two boys and 
one girl), also has a son (nineteen) earning 30/—, and a son 
(seventeen) earning 18/3. The father applied to the P.A.C., 
who, finding the Fess in disorder, promptly sent the two 
small boys to a residential school and the little ge to hospital. 
The P.A.C. at this stage gave no cash telief. Some time later | 
the home conditions were such that the two boys were 
brought back. The relief then consisted of a cash payment 
and school meals for the boys. This continued until the boy 
of nineteen was called out on strike. The father’s relief was 
then increased until the strike was over. Now consider 
how such a family will fare under the new Act. The Board 

‘ would have no power to do mote than simply’ maintain the 
family in the home, however unfitted it might be; unless, 
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indeed, they treated the widower as a special case and sent 
him to the workhouse. There would be no need for the 
local authority ever to hear of the home or the children, 
but if they were called in and decided to take the action of 
removing the children, then the whole cost of the case would, 
at that stage, be transferred from the Board to the trates. 
Even the provision of school meals would save the Board 
something. And when the eldest boy was on strike a con- 
siderable tangle would ensue. He himself would cease to be 
“ a person ” so far as the Board was concerned, and, although 
he could go to the P.A.C., he would be unlikely, as a striker, 
to be offered anything but “the house.” What is certain is 
that the P.A.C. is, under the terms of the Eighth Schedule, 
strictly forbidden to supplement the father’s allowance. 

On these grounds, and for the reasons discussed earlier, 
it does not seem extravagant nor hypercritical to suggest 
that Part H of this Act is not the last word in reconstruction 
nor the final solution of a: baffling administrative problem. 

Opposition critics have, so far, spent their energies in 
denying the good intentions of those who framed this 
measute. That seems to the writer to be manifestly unfair. 
In the matter of juveniles, the various extensions of training 
in the revised rates of benefit, and not least in the meretricious 
attractions of Part II, the Act simply shines with benevolence. 
The teal question is: Will it work P 
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By EURASIAN 


on 


shadow of coming events in the Far East is 

already deepening the gloom and confusion in 

distracted Europe. So portentous are the possibilities 

already revealed, and so closely is the position in the 

Far East connected with present developments in the West, 

that close attention to the former is necessary for any one 
who wishes to understand the latter. 

Let us begin our inquiry with the situation in China in 
the last eighteen months. The invasion of Jehol and the 
fifty days of bitter fighting that brought Japanese troops to 
the gates of Peking and faced the Chinese Government with 
the prospect of the complete destruction of the flower of its 
troops—for the Japanese war machine, overwhelmingly 
superior in equipment, was concentrated upon the National 
divisions of Chiang Kai-Shek—closed with the armistice at 
Tangku. The Government might have fought longer if there 
had been any prospect of Western action, or if its rear had 
not been so seriously menaced by communist troops from the 
Soviet areas in Kiangsi province. But faced with the decision 
of tisking all in the ans that the resulting ruin and disorder 
would compel international intervention, .or of preserving. 
its existence as a government in order to live and fight again 
another day, the Nanking Government chose the latter course. 

Since then General Chiang Kai-Shek has emerged as the 
virtual dictator of the Nanking Government. His crushing 
of the Fukien revolt in one week enormously increased his 
power. He is now undisputed master of ten out of the 
eighteen provinces South of the Great Wall, and those the 
richest and most populous provinces, in and around the 
Yangtse basin. The Canton Government in the South and 
the Northwest Political Council at Peking acknowledge his 
suzerainty, and the other provinces are on terms of more or 
less intimate voluntary alliance, sharing in the Central 
Government’s reconstruction programme and supporting its 
foteign policy. : 

In the six provinces North of the Great Wall Japanese 
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influence is predominant in four and Russian in two (Chinese 
Turkestan and Outer Mongolia). The Japanese are also 
extremely active in several North Chinese provinces South of 
the Great Wall and notably in Shantung, Hopei and Shensi, 
the Governor of which, Yen Hsi-Shan, is reported to be in 
Japanese pay and framing his rail and road building pro- 
gramme with reference to Japan’s strategic plan against 
Russia. 

The only atmed opposition to the Central Government’s 
authority is now that of certain mountainous and almost 
impassable ateas in Southern Kiangsi, with a total of five 
or six million inhabitants, which are under Communist rule. 
-Iwo years ago this area was ten times its present size, and 
since Chiang Kai-Shek has taken the field against the Com- 
munists with an army of 400,000 men, and is consolidating 
his gains by building new roads, it is likely that these areas 
will be unable to maintain -theirt armed opposition to the 
Central Government’s authority. It is equally unlikely, 
~- however, that the Government will be able lastingly to pacify 
these ateas, or to dispose of the Communist challenge so long 
as it does not carry out a programme of drastic administrative 
and social reform, including particularly land reform and 
taxation. On this subject, as the recent report of the League 
technical agent shows, there are conflicts within the Govern- 
ment. But the report also makes it clear that a good deal 
has been done to improve the condition of the people by 

ing out measures of national reconstruction with the 
help of technical advice and experts supplied by the League. 

The present Government no tival in China and it 
-contains hopeful elements. It is, however, largely a militarist 
Government with fascist tendencies, and its contempt and 
dislike for the West is only one degree less than its hatred 
for the Japanese. ‘There is, indeed, a group of the Govern- 
ment’s supporters which favours accepting Japanese terms, 
including withdrawal from the League and recognition of 
Manchukuo. The Japanese are stressing the arguments for 
this attitude by offering political loans without security, like 
the famous Nishihara loans, together with unlimited credits for 
the supply of arms and munitions, motot transport, etc., 
ptovided that the Chinese throw in their lot with Japan. 
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The threat of separating North China as far as the Yellow 
River teinforces the bribe. National sentiment, however, is 
too strong to make it possible for any Chinese Government 
to sutvive which would sign any agreement recognizing 
Japanese hegemony. “Never again,” say the Chinese, 
“shall any Chinese statesman sign anything like the 1915 
Treaties resulting from the XXI Demands. We may not 
be able to fight Japan now, but at any tate we shall never 
surrender.” 

Chinese resistance is strengthened by the fact that the 
report unanimously adopted by the Assembly declares that 
China is tight and Japan is an aggressor, and pledges all 
the members of the League to = a concetted policy, 
including the non-recognitian of Manchukuo. The a 
Chinese sentiment on this matter has been well expresse 
by Dr. Wellington Koo in his speech at the Assembly on 
September 29, 1933, when he said : 

“The Chinese Government views the situation in the Four 
Provinces as a standing violation of the treaties upon which the 
world is supposed to rely for security, disarmament and peace. It is 
determined steadfastly to maintain all its rights and claims, and not 
to recognise or acquiesce in the illegal acconiplished fact. That 
o fact will remain only so long as it is physically impos- 
sible for my country, or politically impossible for the rest of the 
League to vindicate the sanctity of treaties. In maintaining this 
attitude we consider that we are not only doing what lies in our 
unaided power to preserve China’s territorial integrity and 
political independence kam Japanese aggression, but that, in so 
doing, we are resisting the attempt to convert the Covenant into a 
scrap of paper. That attempt is now taking the form of the 
strongest pressure to induce China to abandon the policy of co- 
operation with the West through ‘the League and to adopt the 
principle of ‘ Asia for the Asiatics.’” 

The Chinese Government’s foreign policy consists in 
temporising in the face of ean pressure and maintaining 
contacts with the West. e Chinese will not in the lon 
tun refuse to discuss anything with Japan, but they” will 
agree to nothing which will give that country a privileged 
Pe or amount to direct or indirect recognition of 

anchukuo, or impair the relations between China and the 
League. In this connection the Chinese attach great 
importance to being declared re-eligible by the Assembly 
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and re-elected to the League Council in September. Mean- 
while, they ate pushing on with their reconstruction pro- 
gramme, arming and training the Central Government’s army 
as well as possible, with the aid of former German general 
staff officers, two American and one Italian aviation schools, 
the purchase of war material abroad, etc. 

It is generally expected in China that Japan will attack the 
Soviet Union within the next two years, and will, as a pre- 
liminary, put the utmost pressure on the Chinese Government 
to capitulate to Japanese demands and to give guarantees of 
neutrality by permitting Japan to occupy South and Central 
Chinese ports and strategic points in Northern China, Japan’s 
activities in North China and Japanese threats and offers at 
Nanking are regarded as being explicable only as part of a 
big policy of preparing for war against the Soviet Union and 
ultimately the United States. 

North of the Great Wall the Japanese are not only con- 
vetting Manchuria and Jehol into a vast military base, by 
building strategic roads and railways, constructing aerodromes 
and erecting barracks, but are pushing into Inner Mongolia 
and sending a cloud of spies and agents into Outer Mongolia 
and Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan). The troubles last winter 
in both these outlying provinces are attributed by good 
authotities to a clash between Japanese and Russian influence. 
South of the Great Wall, too, Japanese agents ate very active 
in Hopei, Shantung and Shensi; the Japanese have been 
holding military manceuvres at Shanhaikwan, Tientsin and 
Peking, subsidising irregulars and then restoring order by 
direct action, and generally creating a situation strongly 
reminiscent of conditions in Manchuria in August, 1931. 

In Manchuria itself Mr. Henry Pu-Yi has been crowned 
Emperor Kang-Teh, and plans for reviving the Ching dynasty, 
setting the Emperor on the throne of his ancestors at Peking, 
and carving out a Northern Chinese empire down to the 
Yellow River are freely ventilated. The Japanese have seized 
mines, transport and business enterprises, titles to land and 
other property on a large scale throughout Manchuria. 
Attempts have been made from time to time to set up military 
colonies of “Japanese reservists, and to effect this Chinese 
peasants have been simply expropriated and the best land 
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handed over to Japanese. An opium monopoly has been ce 
and opium and drugs are now being sold on a majestic scale 
throughout Manchuria and Jehol. The League Opium 
Committee has expressed its grave anxiety at this state of 
affairs, which, it points out, threatens not only the people of 
Manchutia, but is a menace to the whole world. In most towns 
barbed wire and machine guns are still in evidence round all | 
public buildings. Efforts to build up a Manchukuo army and 
police force have failed, owing to the constant revolts of the 
Chinese and their tendency to pass on arms and munitions to 
the “ bandits,” i.e., to the Chinese forces still in the field 
against the Japanese army of occupation. 

Last winter General Araki and other Japanese authorities 
publicly estimated the Manchurian insurgents at between 
fifty and seventy thousand. The number has once more 
increased with the coming of summer. The insurgent 
movement, although fairly united in action, is threefold 
in origin; part are true “ Hunghuzes,” that is, professional 
bandits ; others are the remnants of the forces and authorities 
from Chang Hsueh-Liang’s days. The third and rapidly 
growing element is composed of o embittered by the 
attempts to turn them into serfs of Japanese landlords and the 
alien harshness of the present régime. In some ateas Chinese 
and Koreans ate making common cause. Cases have been 
known of attempts to set up Soviet rule, as in the red districts 
of Central China. 

The Japanese military authorities in Manchuria estimate 
that it will take them ten years to restore order. Considering 
that it took Great Britain three years and 300,000 men to get 
the better of the Boers, this does not seem an extravagant 
estimate. The Chinese are confident that the Japanese will 
never succeed in pacifying this vast country, bigger than 
France and Germany combined, with its thirty million 
inhabitants, mostly sturdy peasants, who cherish a deep and 
undying hatred for their Japanese taskmasters. 

The Lytton Report points out that: . 

“ Certain internal, economic and political factors had undoubtedly 
for some time been preparing the pene pa le for a resumption 
of the ‘ positive policy’ in Manchuria. e dissatisfaction of the 
army; the financial policy of the Government; the appearance 
of a new political force emanating from the army, the country 
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districts and the nationalist youth, which expressed dissatisfaction 
with all political parties, which despised the compromise methods 
of Western civilisation and relied on the virtues of Old Japan, and 
which included in its condemnation the self-seeking methods 
whether of financiers or politicians; the fall in commodity prices, 
which inclined the primary producer to look to an adventurous 
- foreign policy for the alleviation of his lot; the trade depression, 
which caused the industrial and commercial community to believe 
that better business would result from a more vigorous foreign 
policy : all these factors were preparing the way for the abandon- 
ment of the Shidehara ‘ policy of conciliation’ with China which 
seemed to have achieved such meagre results.” 
Things, indeed, had been coming to a head in Japan for 
a long time: modern Japan is an artificial growth which has 
resulted from the grafting of Western industrialism on feudal 
militarism. The rulers of Japan imposed a constitution 
borrowed from the Prussia of Bismarck, and a state religion— 
emperor worship—-which they had themselves manufactured. 
Western technical knowledge was called in to supply this 
queet hybrid with an up-to-date army, navy and industrial 
equipment. Japan’s rise to the pe pay of a Great Power 
was accompanied by a series of sharp and swift wars of 
conquest. But’ the strain of keeping up the defence estab- 
lishment necessary to a Great Power may yet prove beyond 
Japan’s strength. The metallurgical and shipping industries 
have been built up with the help of government subsidies, 
tariffs, etc. They must for the most patt import their raw 
material and fuel. Japanese industries, in other words, can live 
only on sweated labour and heavy taxation. There is an 
unparalleled concentration of wealth in Japan—five great 
firms control almost the whole industrial life of the country. 
The great majority of the peasants are heavily in debt, and 
there is not enough land to go round. The annual interest 
on the total indebtedness of the peasantry 1s greater than the 
yeatly value, at depression prices, of their total agricultural 
produce. In these conditions it-is not surprising that 
dangerous thoughts should have gained ground in Japan. 
The ideas of democracy and internationalism, the policies 
embodied in the Washington . Conference treaties, the Paris 
Pact and the League, the advent of universal suffrage, the 
growing demand that the extraordinary powers of the War 
and Navy ministers should be abolished and defence budgets 
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cut—all these things made the Japanese military caste fear 
that their position was threatened. The growing vigour of 
Chinese nationalism in and out of Manchuria aggravated 
this fear, and the economic depression induced big business 
to look to fascist elements in the army and the country as the 
only salvation from an outbreak of peasant and urban 
radicalism. In short, when the Japanese militarists struck in 
Manchuria, they did so to consolidate their relaxing grip on 
apan. 
i The position of the Japanese military caste today is much 
like that of Germany during the war, according to Hinden- 
burg, who is reported to have said that Germany had a 
brilliant military situation but no future. The military policy 
has succeeded in putting the army firmly in the saddle at 
home, and of gaining undreamt of successes against the 
Western Powers abroad. But the Japanese are beginning to 
discover the truth of the old saying that it go par mes to do 
anything with bayonets except sit on them. ey have been 
surprised and irritated at the prolonged resistance of the 
Chinese in and out of Manchuria. They attribute their 
Manchurian troubles and the ubiquitous presence of dangerous 
thoughts in Korea and Japan to Chinese perversity and 
Russian propaganda.? l 
The Japanese, with reason, distrust the sincerity of both 
Russia’s and China’s apparent acceptance of the accomplished 
facts created by Japan. They dislike and fear the growing 
strength of Chinese nationalism and the success of the 
Chinese Government in consolidating and extending’ its 
power. They believe that today Japan is stronger than the 
Russian army and the United States navy, that that will no 
longer be the case when the Soviet Union completes its 
second Five-Year Plan home includes double-tracking the 
Trans-Siberian and industrialising Western and Central 
Siberia), and when the United States emerge from the 
economic crisis and complete their naval programme. The 
Japanese militarists know that they cannot long, without 
1 In the last five years the Japanese police have three times undertaken nation-wide 
campaigns which were each claimed to have completely uprooted Communism; in one 
year over 10,000 Communists were arrested (the ideas of the Japanest police on what 


constitutes a Communist are extremely elastic); the Japanese press every now and 
again reports Communism among olen returning from Manchuria, etc. 
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going bankrupt, keep up the present tremendous war pre- 
parations, which are bleeding the country white. The fall of the 
yen and the urgent necessity to export in order to find money 
for buying the vast supplies of imported war materials, as well 
as the feverish activity of the Japanese armaments factories, 
have created a temporary boom. But nearly one-half of the 
budget has to be taised by loans. Japan finds it impossible 
to borrow money abroad; the interest on her foreign loans 
(roughly 200 aa gold yen) is an increasing burden. The 
‘stocks of raw materials bought when the yen was high are 
being used up, and the process of replenishing these stocks by 
foreign putchases with depreciated currency has set prices 
to rising rapidly. Foreign countries ate beginning to combat 
Japanese competition by prohibitive tariffs and quotas—in a 
word, the financial and economic situation is such that Japan 
will either have to go to war within a couple of years, 
ot drastically cut down her unproductive expenditure, which 
would mean the end of the predominance of the military 
caste, and probably of the present social order. The Japanese 
atmy and big business are in the tragic dilemma that they 
cannot stand still without going backward, and they cannot 
go backwatd without collapsing. Their initial violence has 
ted the unending and growing necessity for more violence, 
if they ate not to suffer defeat. 
The Japanese mood is well expressed in the following 
ono from the speech of Mr. Matsuoka, the Japanese 
elegate, before the Extraordinary Assembly, on December 
8th, 1932: 

“We are grappling with a grave question of life and death to 
our nation. We are also grappling with the great question of 
restoring peace and order in the Far East... . We Japanese feel that 
we ate now put on trial. Some of the people in Europe and America 

_ may wish even to crucify Japan in the twentieth century. ‘Gentle- 
men, Japan stands ready to be crucified. But we do believe, and 
firmly believe, that in a very few years world opinion will be 
changed, and that we also shall be understood by the world as 
Jesus of Nazareth was... . We find Sovietism in the heart of 
China. . . . I approach that problem with a question: will it stay 
there, limited to the present area? Why has not that movement 
spread more rapidly? The answer is: there stands Japan. At 
least Soviet Russia respects Japan. Were Japan’s Haare hapa 
either by the League of Nations or by any other institutions or 
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Powers, you may be sure that Sovietism would reach the mouth 
of the Yangtsein no time. Or, suppose that Japan, getting disgusted, 
decides to keep away from China Proper and simply watch whatever 
development the conditions of China might take: in that case also 
I am sure that Sovietism would spread pure and would cover the 
greater part of China in no time... . If the object of the League 
of Nations is really’world peace—and I believe it is—and peace 
in the Far East is part of it, which would you prefer? Would you 
prefer to weaken Japan, the only hope today in that appalling 
situation throughout Eastern Asia; or would you prefer to see 
Japan’s position strengthened? ‘That would give you a hope of 
re-establishing peace and order in the Far East.” 
The Times, of October 4th, 1932, in an article entitled 
“ Japanism : a Japanese Nationalist Vision,” quotes General 
Araki and other prominent Japanese as declaring that Japan 
must be the protector and leader of all Eastern nations, up to 
and including India, even against their will; that she could 
no longer tolerate the impertinence of Western interference in 
the Far East; that the Nine-Power Treaty was a fetter that 
must be burst if ap was to live and expand; that Japan 
alone was responsible for-order in the Far Kast and could not 
share this responsibility, etc. 
The last claim was made by the Japanese Government in 
a Note to the League, and was recently repeated by Foreign 
Minister Hirota. The Times of September 21st, 1933, writes 
that “it the Powers concerned show no signs of actively 
opposing Japan, she will be left predominant in the Far 
East . . . the majority of the Japanese regard themselves as 
on the top of a wave which is carrying them forward towards 
the goal foreseen since the victory over Russia, and which 
the Japanese from 1915 onward have constantly spoken of as 
the Lordship of the Far East. . . . The Japanese never lose 
sight of the Pan-Asiatic notion, which to them means unity 
between Japan and China, the one possessed of military 
power, the other of vast area and population and with 
illimitable commercial potentiality—an ideal combination 
with which to combat the occidental supremacy in the East, 
i supremacy already being eclipsed by the dramatic rise of 
apan, À 
The Koelnische Zeitung, of December 16th, 193 3, publishes 
an illuminating article from its special correspondent in 
Tokio, who describes the tremendous propaganda being 
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conducted throughout Japan by speech, wireless, pamphlet, 
etc., to spread the belief in a future racial war. “ Japan, as the 
protector of the coloured, oppressed races, must fight a 
decisive battle for the righteous cause.” This propaganda 
centres in the idea that in 1935 Japan will have to undergo 
the o trial in all her history. 
yone who studies the voluminous literature of political 
ne broadsheets, etc., and hears what is being said, 
oth in public and private, can scarcely avoid the impression 
that the overwhelming majority of the people have already be- 
come convinced of the inevitability and imminence of War. 
There is already in existence a mass psychosis which would 
receive the news of the outbreak of war at any time without 
surprise. There ate even large and politically influential parts 
of opinion, chiefly among the younger officers and in the in- 
numerable reservist associations, Samurai societies, secret 
societies, etc., who want war at any price and as quickly as 
possible, in order to seize the opportunity of Japan’s present 
superiority over her two opponents, the Soviet Union and the 
United States. At the bottom of this psychosis is a deep-rooted 
distrust of the whole Western world, a distrust that has tre- 
mendously increased since Japan left the League. Enmity to 
Japan is seen in all things. Whatever public opinion there is 
in Japan is to an increasing degree prone to regarding the 
whole wide world as a slowly closing ting around Japan, and 
believes that the final aim of Western policy is the destruction 
of Japan. Anyone who has not lived in the country can have 
no idea of the radical change in popular opinion as to Japan’s 
position in the world in the last two years. Just as the sense of 
triumphant national pride over the Manchurian conquest, 
the military successes and the economic expansion at the 
expense of the whole world, is accompanied by a fantastic 
sense of superiority in science, technical knowledge, organisa- 
tion, education, etc., and has taken forms whick ate simply 
unintelligible to a foreigner, so the suspicion of the West 
in the popular mind has grown immeasureably.” 

On the anniversary oF J apan’s notice of withdrawal from 
the League the Emperotr’s rescript announcing and explaining 
the withdrdwal was tead again to all ranks of the army 
throughout Japan and accompanied by violent jingo propa- 
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yon and renewed appeals to prepare for the great crisis 

of 1935. 

the present Coalition Government under military dom- 
ination is leading an uneasy and unstable existence. The 
repeated cases of bribery and corruption have caused it to lose 
one member after another, and the probable resignation of the 
Finance Minister Takahashi is likely to seal its fate. One or 

_two mote attempts might be made to patch up the tottering 
structure of civilian government in Japan. But most students 
of the situation ate agreed that within six or eight months 
there is likely to be an open military dictatorship, probably 
under the leadership of General Araki, who, since his 
resignation as War Minister, has devoted his considerable 
talents and formidable energy to organising the innumerable 
patriotic societies, reservist and officers’ clubs, Fascist groups, 
etc., into one big movement, supported by and closely 
connected with the army, particularly the younger officers. 
Japan is going through a complex revolutionary process. 
Whatever happens there can be no return to the system of 
government that existed in 1931. In many ways the Japanese 
Fascist movement resembles the Nazis. But it emanates 
directly from the army. The younger officers, themselves 
mostly of peasant stock, feel sympathy for the sufferings of 
their men and share their bitterness against the landlords, 
usurers and big business. At the same time, however, they 
insist upon vast sums being expended on war T 
They dream in some vague way of restoting the virtues of 
po Japan after a great and glorious war of conquest, 
which shall put an ail to the West and all its works in the 
Far Fast. 

In more concrete terms, the Continental programme which 
Japan is endeavouring to carry out is directed to the sub- 
jugation of China, and to war with Russia for the annexation 
of the Maritime and Amur Provinces of East Siberia. The 
naval programme includes the demand for parity, fortification 
of the | pape mandated islands and other Japanese 

ee < the Pacific, the demilitarisation of the 
ilippines and a Japanese guarantee of their independence, 
and the E of Singapote. i 
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CRIME AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


T is widely accepted as a fact that crime is increasing, 
IE it is generally held that rising unemployment is the 
explanation. An article by Mr. S. K. Ruck, in the 
Political Quarterly in. 1932, gave expression to these views, 
which were supported by interesting figures; Sir Herbert 
Samuel, Home Secretary at the time, quoted the article in 
Parliament with approval. In view of the importance of the 
matter and of the general interest taken in it, it seems to be 
worth while to note some aspects of the situation which do 
not altogether fit in with the prevailing views. 
` The views to which reference has been made all rest on 
figures relating to indictable offences, and no doubt in one 
sense indictable offences deserve more attention than summaty 
offences. But before drawing attention to some points in 
connection with indictable offences, which are difficult to 
reconcile with the accepted explanation of the cause of the 
rise in such offences, it 1s worth while to dwell for a moment 
on the figures for non-indictable offences, which are commonly 
left out of account when the problem is under discussion. 
These offences may seldom have much ethical reference, but 
the changes in their incidence are a useful measure of the 
increasing or decreasing orderliness of society. The figures 
for non-indictable offences since 1907 ate set out in Table I, 
and it will be seen that they show a marked tendency to 
decline. It is especially interesting to note that the figures 
for 1931 ate less than the average for either of the two 
preceding five-year periods. That is to say, there has been 
a marked decrease since the incidence of unemployment 
doubled. The reduction is all the more striking when it is 
remembered that population has steadily increased. 

When studying non-indictable offences with the problem 
of the relation between crime and unemployment in mind, 
it should be remembered that motor-car offences form a large 
partt (now over a third) of all such offences. Since the 
unemployed’ can seldom be concerned with motor-car 
offences, the latter may well be left out of account. The 
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TABLE I. 
Non-Indictable Offences. 





“lass of Annual average for period or number for year. 


Offence 1900- | 1905- | TgTO~ | IgI5— | 1921- | 1926- 
-1904 | 1909 | I914 | 1920 | 1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 






All Offences. .| 726,811] 687,756] 647,451) 491,314 
Motos-cat 

Offences..| 2,435] 9,330) 18,844 eee 88,671] 173,485] 191,691| 202,165 
Other Offences .| 724,376) 678,426 628,607) 466,416) 469,584] 429,366, 417,979] 369,757 





558,255] 602,85 1| 609,670) $71,922 






figures fot motor-car offences have therefore been subtracted 
from the figures for all non-indictable offences in Table I, 
and the result is to show a very heavy decline in the number 
of remaining offences because motor-car offences have been 
on the increase. In spite of the rise in unemployment, the 
figures thus arrived at for 1930 ate less than the figures for . 
1929, and the figures for 1931 less than those fot 1930. It is 
suggested that this is an aspect of the whole position that 
ought not to be left out of account. It is an important and 
gratifying fact that, coincidently with the increase in 
unemployment, there has been an increase in orderliness. 
It seems that this fact, if known to, is at least not appreciated ` 
by those who talk of the inctease of crime and attribute it 
to unemployment. 

The evidence for the statement that crime has increased 
rests wholly on the figures for indictable offences. The 
figures are fairly well known and are summarised in Table II. 
There is some doubt as to the interpretation of the figures. 
The commission of crime is more fully known to the police 
than formerly, and to this extent the increase is apparent and 
not real. But no one, including the police, doubt that there 
has been an increase in the amount of crime, though opinions 
may differ as to the amount of the real increase. It is also 
well known that crimes of personal violence have decteased, 
while crimes such as housebreaking and fraud have increased, 


TABLE I. 
Crimes known to the Police. ` 


Proportions per million of Population 
Annual average for period or number for year. 


1900~1909 | IQIO-I9Ig | 1920-1924 | 1925-1929 1930 « 193% 


2,725.8 2,586.7 2,799.9 3,248.7 3,693.7 3,983.1 
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One comment may first be made on these figures. When 
the petiod 1925-1929 is compated with the period 1920-1924, 
there is found to be a considerable rise in the figures. In part, 
this rise is due to the general strike of 1926; but it does seem 
that, apart from this, crime was on the increase duting the 
decade—that is to say, at a time when unemployment was 
constant. In so far as this was the case, some cause, other 
than unemployment, must be invoked to account for it. 
The more important point, to which attention is directed 
here, is the age-grouping of offenders. We cannot know, 
of coutse, the ages of all offenders, but only of such as are 
caught, and at present only about 70 per cent. of all indictable 
offences are tracked down. Since 1929 figures have been 
available showing the age grouping of all persons (including 
juveniles) who have been convicted of indictable offences or 
against whom indictable offences have been proved. These 
figures are given in Table III. 


TABLE III. 
Indictable Offences by age of Offenders. 


Total convicted or charge proved at all courts 


10,455 | 13,529 
11,929 | 13,989 
12,417 | 14,762 





Comparing 1931 with 1929 the highest rate of increase in 
crime has been in the youngest age group—those under 14. 
Unemployment can have played no direct part here because 
none of these children had left school. Nor is it very easy 
to see how unemployment can be an indirect cause of the 

henomenon. One would suppose that the presence of 
athers at home, owing to unemployment, would mean more 
rather than less discipline. In any case the increase of juvenile 
crime during the war was attributed to the absence of the 
father from thome, and we cannot have it both ways. It 
seems necessary to have recoutse to the hypothesis of some 
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general slackening of discipline or of the appearance of some 
new factor to account for what has happened. When we 
look at the figures for the other age groups, we do not find 
that, where unemployment has increased most, there crime 
has also risen most. The greatest increase in the incidence of 
crime, after that noticed for the youngest age group, is found 
in the group 16 to 21. No doubt unemployment plays an 
important part here, but it seems necessary to invoke some 
additional factor which impinges with special force on this 
group. This factor may again take the form of some 
. slackening of discipline. 

The an for the age group o to 14 are so disconcerting 
that the matter requires further examination., Unfortunately, 
the figutes for the country as a whole do not subdivide the 
age group. But owing to the courtesy of the chief constable 
a Liverpool it is possible to give a further analysis of the 
increase of offences among the very young. Table IV sets ` 
out particulars as to the ages of all offenders dealt with at the 
Liverpool Juvenile Court during the last four years. Jt will 
be seen that the increase is here greatest among the youngest 
of all. This further analysis strongly suggests that un- 
employment has very. little to do with the problem among 
juveniles. What the operative cause may be requires more 
research. It may be pointed out incidentally that the know- 
ledge now to hand about the age grouping of offenders 
offers a profitable method of approach to the problem of the 
causation of crime; it shows where the problem is most 
acute, and suggests lines of further enquiry. 


TABLE IV. 
Age of Offenders brought before the Liverpool Juvenile Court. 





The first conclusion to be drawn from thes¢ observations 
is that, by concentrating upon indictable offences, the picture ~ 
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is apt to be distorted, and that there is some danger of doin 
an injustice to the unemployed. It is a fact of oan 
significance that orderliness has increased while unemploy- 
ment has increased. The second conclusion is that unemploy- 
ment is certainly not the only factor causing an increase in 
indictable offences. It is important that this should be 
realised because, since unemployment seems to be beyond 
our power to control, we may slip into thinking that the 
increase in crime is also unamenable to any influences that 
can be brought to bear. 


t 


A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 


THe CoRPORATIVE AND THE PARLIAMENTARY STATE. 


which can be seen at work in various schemes of 

constitutional reform in more than one country in the 

direction of the corporative state. The eae of the 
corporative state is so complicated, and such a formidable 
literature has already been devoted to it, that it is impossible 
to treat it exhaustively within the present limits. I propose 
only to discuss certain aspects of it which are at the moment 
in the foreground. 

So far he corporative, state 1s a phenomenon seen only 
in countries ruled by a dictatorship, but at the present moment 
tendencies towards such a state are visible in certain groups 
ot individuals who seek at once to retain the democratic 
state and within it to replace the parliamentary by the 
corporative system. 

rom the point of view of constitutional technique the 
problem may be stated thus: Can the parliamentary be 
replaced by the corpotative system without the state ceasing 
to be democratic, or can one at least combine the two systems 


I. 
IÈ this “ Survey ” I propose to study the new tendencies 
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in a free state? From the point of view of the constitutional 
technique of.free states that is the only question which is of 
vital interest. l 


I 


The new Italian law on the corporations, dated February 5, 
1934, which is declared by Italian statesmen to mark a new 
epoch in the radical reform of the constitutional regime in 
Italy, provides : 

Art. 1. The corporations provided for by Declaration VI. of 
the Labour Charter, by the law of April 3, 1926, No. 563, and by 
the Royal decree of July 1, 1926, No. 1130, are created by decree 


of the Head of the Government, on the proposition of the Minister 
of Corporations after consultation wi Central Corporative 
Committee. 


Art. 2. The Corporations are presided over by a Minister, an 
Under-Secretary of State, or the Secretary of the National Fascist 
Party appointed by decree of the Head of the Government. 

Art. 3. The decree which establishes a Corporation indicates 
the number of members which shall compose it, and how many 
of these shall be appointed by each of the associations grouped in 
the Corporation. 

These appointments shall be approved by the Head of the 
Government by decree on the proposal of the Minister of 
Corporations. 

Art. 4. Within the Corporations in which are represented 
more than one of the branches of the economic life special sections 
may be created whose decisions must be approved by the 
Corporation. i 

Art. 5. The Head of the Government can order a joint session 
of two or more Corporations for the discussion of questions 
interesting more than one branch of the economic life. The 
Corporations thus convoked have in these matters the same powers 
as those attributed in the subsequent articles to the individual 
Corporation. 

Art. 6. The Head of the Government, on the proposition of 
the Minister of Corporations in agreement with the Central 
Corporative Committee, can by decree create Corporative Committees 
to regulate the economic activity in regard to stated products, and 
summon to take part in their work representatives of the economic 
categories concerned, of the State Departments interested, and of 
the National Fascist Party. 

The decisions of these Corporative Committees are submitted 
for approval to the competent Corporations and to the General 
Assembly of the National Council of Corporations. 

Art.7. The associations grouped in a Corporation are 
4.00 
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autonomous within the domain appropriate to them, but continue 
to form part of the respective federations according to rules issued 
by decree of the Minister of Corporations. 

Att. 8. In addition to the exercise of the functions and powers 
laid down in the law of April 3, 1926, No. 563, and by the Royal 
decree of July 1, 1926, No. 1130, the Corporation establishes the 
tules for the collective regulation of economic relations to secure 
unitary discipline of production. The Corporation discharges this 
function on the proposal of the competent Minister or on the 
request of one of the associations grouped in the Corporation 
with the consent of the Head of the Government. 

Art. 9. In conformity with Art. 12 of the law of March 20, 
1930, No. 206, agreements reached by the syndical associations 
oe in a Corporation must be submitted to the Corporation 

efore they are approved, as provided for in Art. 11 below. 

Art..10. The Corporation within the sphere of its competence, 
and in conformity with the second section of Art. 8 above, is 
empowered to fix rates for labour and economic services and 
prices for consumable goods offered to the public under conditions 
of privilege. 

Art. 11. The rules, agreements and tariffs mentioned in the 
preceding articles are submitted for approval to the General 
Assembly of the National Council of Corporations, and become 
obligatory when they are published by decree of Head of the 
Government and are published in the official collection of laws 
and decrees of the Kingdom. 

As to sanctions, the legislative provisions relating to collective 
labour contracts will be applied in case of failure to obey the 
provisions of these rules, agreements and tariffs on the part of 
individuals. 

Art. 12. The Corporation gives its opinion on all questions 
affecting in any way that branch of economic activity for which 
it has been created, whenever it is required to do so by the competent 
department or lay body. 

~ The Head of the Government can decree that in certain special 
cases the department must require the opinion of the Corporation 
concerned, 

By the decree creating the Corporation, or by a later decree 
which shall be included in the official corpus of the laws and decrees 
of the Kingdom, the Head of the Government can suppress the 
consultative committees existing for the branch of economic 
activity for which the Corporation has been created, whatever be 
the nature of the statute creating the said committees. 

Att. 13. The task of endeavouring to settle collective labour 
disputes is entrusted to the Corporation, which will seek to do so 
through a College of Conciliation composed of members of the 
Corporation chosen on each occasion by the President with reference 
to the nature and object of the dispute. 
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Art. 14. All dispositions contrary to or irreconcilable with the 
present law are annulled. 

The Royal Government is empowered to issue regulations in 
order to co-ordinate the present law with the laws of April 3, 
1926, No. 563; of March 20, 1930, No. 2063; of July 16, 1932, 
No. 834; of Jan. 12, 1933, No. 141, and other laws. 

, Art. 15. The composition of the organs of the National Council 
of Corporations will be modified by Royal decree on the proposition _ 
of the Head of the Government with the authorisation of the 
Cabinet. 


The law does not yet reveal the exact plan of the trans-_ 
formation of the Italian state. From the speeches of Mussolini 
and other Fascist leaders we may gather that the law is meant - 
to put an end to the existence i the Chamber of Deputies 
and to be the first stage of the complete corporative regime 
accotding to the Fascist interpretation of that term. 
Evidently, for complete information we shall have to wait 
until other laws are issued to complete that of February 5, 


1934. | 

s The idea of the corporative state is actually very much 
in the fashion in Europe today. The Italian precedent 
naturally intensifies the efforts to artive at a formula for the 
Corporative State. Not only in Italy, but in other countries, 
and particularly in those in which democracy faces a crisis, 
voices ate raised in favour of the definite substitution of the 
corporative for the parliamentary system. The partisans of 
the corporative system are found everywhere. Some of them 
are sincere and do not understand why the Italian corporative 
system cannot possibly serve as a basis for any democratic 
adaptation of it; they do not see that the Italian corporations 
ate not independent economic organisms, but are simply 
state institutions. 

The members of the Italian corporations are officials of 
the Fascist Party. It is astonishing to see how far it is 
possible for phraseology to obscure the facts when sincere 
and honest writers ate found using the Jtalian corporations 
to construct a theory of the corporative state. The corporative 
system adopted by Italy can and should be studied solely as a 
phenomenon connected with dictatorship. These corpora- 
tions have nothing whatever in common with the syndical 
associations existing in a democratic state. They are simply 
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state institutions filled with officials and directed by the 
Fascist Party according to the principle of party dictatorship. 
The system can be accepted or it can be criticised according 
to the degree of sympathy one has for a dictatorial regime, 
but it cannot be taken as a system which ‘can be transplanted 
into a democratic state. 


Ii. 

In theory the new constitution of Portugal of March 19, 
1933, unites corporative elements with universal suffrage and 
so creates a combination of the democratic with the cot- 
apes system. I say in theory, because the study of the 

ortuguese constitution cannot be limited to study of the 
legal text. In addition to the constitutional text there is the 
fact of the dictatorship. 

A dictatorship—the dictatorship of a group—has for long 
been thé de facto government of Portugal. In the last year 
or two that dictatorship has sought to add to the fact of 
dictatorial rule a doctrine, and as its doctrine it has adopted 
the corporative theory of the state. Here, then, the corporative 
system has not been the result of a revolution but of the 
desire of a dictatorial government which, in its search for 
a suitable theory of the state, has adopted the corporative 
formula. 

This new constitution establishes the family and the 
corporative life as the bases of the state. In it the corporations 
ate thus defined : 


Art.14. It is the province of the state to recognise the 
corporations—moral or economic—and the syndical associations or 
organisations, and to encourage and aid their formation. 

Art. 15. The corporations, associations and organisations 
alluded to in the preceding article, ought to be concerned with 
scientific, literary and artistic aims or the aim of physical education ; 
concern eae with benevolent and charitable work, with the 
oe of technique and the solidarity of interests. They are 
governed by a constitution of their own and by special rules in the 
exercise of their functions. 

Art. 17. The right of electing the parish councils belongs 
exclusively to the households. This right is exercised by the head 
of the family. 

Art. 78. In the moral and ‘economic corporations all the 
elements in the nation will be organically represented. It will be 
their task to take part in the elections to municipal councils, to 
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provincial councils, and to the membership of the Chamber of 
Corporations. 

Art. 19. In the political organisation of the state the parish 
councils participate in the elections to the municipal councils, and 
they in their turn in the elections to the provincial councils. The 
local self-governing bodies are represented in the Chamber of 
Corporations. 


These corpotations—and here it is seen “how the 
Portuguese constitution has been influenced by its Fascist 
model—are simply organs of state and are subordinated to 
the authority of a state : 


Art. 22. Public officials are at the service of the totality of the 
nation,and not at that of a party or any organisation which represents 
private interests. It is their task to accept and make respected the 
authority of the state. 

Art. 23. To the discipline prescribed in the preceding article 
are subjected the employees of the local self-governing bodies and 
of the administrative corporations, as well as all employees of 
enterprises which are in the nature of a public service. 

Art. 24. An agreement to suspend a public service or interfere 
with the interest of the totality will involve the dismissal of the 
guilty party without prejudice to any other action which is 
provided for by law. 


The legislative power in the new constitution is repre- 
sented by two assemblies, on the one. hand, by the National 
Assembly, which is elected by universal suffrage ; and, on 
the other, by the Chamber of Corporations, whose composi- 
tion and functions are thus defined : 


Art. 102. In addition to the National Assembly there sits a 
Chamber of Corporations composed of representatives of the local 
self-governing bodies and of social interests. The latter are grouped 
into fundamental divisions, as they concern the administrative, 
moral, cultural and economic spheres. The law indicates those who, 
can become representatives, the way in which they are chosen, and 
the duration of their mandate. 

1. When posts become vacant whose occupants have, by virtue of 
their office, seats in the Chamber of Corporations, or when 
these become ineligible as a result of the regulations laid down 
in the second paragraph of Art. 85, the interests concerned will 
be represented by those who are designated legally or by statute 
to replace the former. 

2. Apart from the cases envisaged in the preceding paragraph 
vacancies in the Chamber of Corporations are filled in the same 
manner as that by which the members to be replaced were 
elected. 
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3. The provisions of Art. 29 and its sub-sections are applicable to 
the members of this Chamber. 

Art. 103. It is the duty of this Chamber to report, giving its 

opinion in writing, on all proposals or bills submitted to the 

ational Assembly before that body commences the discussion 
of them. 

1. The report must be presented within thirty days or within a time 
fixed by the Assembly if the Government considers the subject 
urgent. 

2. if within the period fixed, as laid down in the preceding para- 
graph, the report has not been presented the E will 
proceed immediately with its discussion of the bill in question. 

Thus the Portuguese constitution has established a 
juridical system in which the democratic and corporative 
elements co-exist; one chamber elected by universal suffrage, 
the other a corporative chamber. (The local self-governin 
bodies are in point of fact corporations.) But, I repeat, ge 
a text is not appropriate to the normal functioning of a free 
state. If such a constitution was conferred on a es people 
and the elections were independent, all the difficulties attaching 
to the various forms of the corporative system would appear 
once again. But, as behind the documentary facade, there is 
the reality of a dictatorship which is the sole strong power, 
the corporative system really exists only on paper. 

TV 


For a considerable time now writers on politics, jurists 
and publicists of various parties, have been advocating the 
introduction of a scheme for the representation of interests. 
Already there is a formidable mass of literature on this subject. 
The idea is that there should be representatives in Parliament 
of economic interests, either on an equal footing with the 
members elected by universal suffrage or through a bi- 
cameral system in which the lower house would be elected 
by universal suffrage and the upper house would represent 
the great economic organisations, etc., in the country. 

The movement in favour of the representation of economic 
interests has already a long history, but within the limits of 
this “ Survey ” it is not possible to mention all those who 
have championed it. I shall confine myself to discussing 
some of the most recent advocates of the representation of 
interests and of the corpotative state. 

As far as theory is concerned, attention ought to be drawn 
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to a study published recently by M. Bernard Lavergne,! 
which explains the necessity of a double suffrage, an 
“ individual suffrage,” and a “ social suffrage,” for, according 
to M. Lavergne: “ What actually is represented in parliament 
is Frenchmen not France.” What makes his book original 
is its method, for M. Lavergne applies economic concepts 
to problems of public law. For him the suffrage is-a 
phenomenon of consumption ; all social life is based on two 

henomena—consumption and ptoduction—and from that 
7 attives at a dualism which is not merely social but also 
_ electoral. M. Lavergne uses the concept “ elector-consumer.” 
The consumption of non-material goods—security, for 
instance, or justice—leads to individual universal suffrage. 
The citizen consumer is a “ user ” of the state. Every citizen 
is a consumer of the public services and so has a right to the 
suffrage.? But as, alongside the consumers, there exist 
ptoducers who, according to M. Lavergne, represent not 
their own personal interests but the interests of the whole, 
the suffrage ought also to be given to producers. ‘This 
“social suffrage” ought to return an equal number of 
members to the two Chambets. M. Lavergne advocates the 
fusion of these two classes in the same parliament, the 
representatives elected by universal suffrage and those 
elected by the social suffrage. 


1Bemard Lavergne, Le Gouvernement des Démocraties modernes. La Necessitd du 
double Suffrage universel ; Suffrage indswidusl et Suffrage social, Two vols. Paris, 1933. 
3 Op. cii. pp. 300 sqq. M. Lavergne, in a recent communication to the Academie 
des Rea orales et Politiques thus formulates his theory a di r 
“As consumer, every citizen has a right to the suffrage—unive ct and equal— 
for each human being has the same individual right to give expression to the essential 
needs which he expects the public power to satisfy. As producer, the individual is 
obliged to distinguish and make prevail the collective interest and so in this sphere 
to collaborate with the state. Hence the need for a second suffrage whose conditions 
are a different from those of universal suffrage as we have it today. While all 
the citizens ìn their role of consumers are equal, they are in their role as producers 
unequal both in competence and capacity, In order that the public power may reap 
the advantage of the social competence of all the citizens, it is necessary that, in their 
role of producers, this second vote, the social suffrage, should be universal indeed 
but un because it must be assigned in accordance with the knowledge and value 
of each individual. This social ge ought to establish in our democracies that 
hierarchy of competences which is the law of all organised bodies. 
“Two bases are thus proposed to serve as the foundation of the public power: 
the general consent of all interested persons (i.e. the universal individual mi a at 
resent in use) and the respect for superior human values (1.¢. the social suffrage). 
state of crisis in the modern states will not come to an end util the day whe 
the public Bais determines to appeal to the knowledge and devotion of the social 
elites which today are deprived of all effective political influence.” v. Journal das 
Débats of Feb. 11, 1934. 
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We shall see farther on the inconveniences of this system, 
which actually is as open to unanswerable objection as any 
other plan for the representation of interests. 


V. 

Public opinion in Belgium in particular has been interested 
in the problem of the representation of interests. The case of 
Belgium is rather interesting, because here the problem of the 
representation of interests has not remained solely in the 
domain of pure theory. On two occasions Belgian politicians 
have attempted to put the representation of interests into 
practicel and both attempts have failed. As long ago as 
1893 the impossibility of such representation in practice had 
to be admitted : 


“We may regret (said the reporter of the Senate Commission) 
that our national institutions have not developed in the sense of 
the natural and fruitful grouping of interests. We may consider 
as fortunate those nations which, when they arrive at the stage 
when the great mass of the population is admitted to the suffrage, 
possess a social organisation where the law of the majority can in 
some way or other be fused with the higher law of interests 
harmoniously grouped. Is our nation one of these? The dissipation 
of the social forces in our country is a fact which one must admit 
and with which one must reckon. Today the professional interests 
are not so grouped as to allow of their rational and integral 
representation. What classification of them could not be described 
as arbitrary ? And coming to detail, how could a balance of interests 
be created ? ”2 


In 1919 the movement in favour of the representation of 
interests became very strong, but, despite the support which 
it received in the Press and among the public, the theorist of 
the system, Prof. Prins, who was invited by the commission 
of enquity appointed by the Senate to present a definite 
scheme, was not even able to establish an exact basis for 
the distribution of seats for the representation of interests. 

Quite recently the question has been raised again and one 
of the Belgian specialists in political science, Prot. H. Speyer, 
has again admitted that the principle of the representation 

1 Barthélemy L’ Organisation du Suffrage e¢ I’ tence belgs, Paris, 1912: Prins, 
La Démocratie § le Régme representatif, 1889. 
* Commission for the Revision of the Constitution, Extract from the report 


presented by M. le Chevalier Descamps p. 15, 1n H. Speyer, Précisions sur la Réforme 
de I’ Etat, Brussels, 1933, p. 7. 
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of interests is not a solid basis on which to construct an 
electoral law.1 


VI. 

There is no room for a detailed exposition of the various 
theories any more than for a summary of the criticisms made 
on theoretical grounds against them. I shall confine myself 
simply to a few general remarks of a practical nature. So 
far all the plans proposed become simply arbitrary, whenever 
they come to the question of the distribution of seats. There 
is no criterion to determine how many representatives this 
ot that corporation should return, and so far none of the 
plans under discussion have surmounted this difficulty. 
Moreovet, in a country where it was hoped to secure the 
representation of interests, it was noticed that “the political 
man ” so completely dominated “ the social man ” that, even 
in elections which were purely social in character, political 
elements played the chief part. Even in the elections of 
delegates to various economic councils in Belgium the fight 
was always carried on in the name of a political principle. 
It was the political parties which cartied on the fight at 
elections to the economic councils. And also, as M. pe 
has very truly said, on no single occasion has ever a delegate 
of economic groups been returned to Parliament, not even 
in centres of such commercial importance as Antwerp : 

In-a great port like Antwerp, for instance, the commercial 
interests failed to concentrate sufficient voting power to enable them 
to assert themselves in this manner, and the same is true of industrial 
interests in other parts of the country. Actually, any attempts to 
do so have never had any real success. More than once, indeed, 
“ Middle Class,” “ Merchants” or “Agrarian Union” lists have 

1 H. Speyer, op. cit. 


4 Cf. M. Speyer’s opinion: ‘‘Actually the facts show that in Belgium, even in those 
elections to which, because of their special nature, the law sought to give an economic 
atid functional character, political feeling bas in almost every case broken through 
the feeble barrier behind which the law tried to confine it 

“This was the case with the elections to the conciliation boards, and the same 
thing was seen in the voting within the sections of the’ Supreme Labour Council, 

cularly in the candidatures for the National Bank and the National Railways. 

“ Even if the attempt to secure the representation of interests was made there is 
every reason to believe that habit, which is stronger than the law, would refuse to 
apply the law sincerely in practice, that actually the old political stru would be 
pursued as fiercely as ever within that economic framework in whigh it had been 
vainly attempted to confine the will of the elector, and that the result would be that 
the application of the system would produce useless complications and nothing 
else.” Op. at., p. IL 
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been seen at elections, but the movements that produced them have 
always been ephemeral, and there was never found, in any part of 
_ the country, sufficient electors grouped and disciplined to break 
permanently the order of battle of the political parties and to get 
elected candidates who boasted a purely economic programme. 


x x * 


Proudhon’s saying: “The workshop will replace the 
government,” is only a philosopher’s jest. But when one 
begins fairly and impartially to examine the possible bases 
on which the representation of interests could rest, all is 
atbitrary and fantastic. Suppose, for instance, a basis is found. 
The representatives of the interests belonging to the various 
political parties will form political groups and reduce the 
system “‘to sheer contradiction, to a caricature, with all the 
inconveniences of universal suffrage in an exaggerated 
form.’ 

Besides the fundamental idea of the representation of 
interests is false. The men who are at the head of the unions 
and associations are not composed of the elite of their members 
in the professional or social sense; inside unions and 
associations politics equally rules, and there is every reason 
to believe that the man at the head of, say, a professional 
association will be a good speakert, a good ies istrator 
rather than a good technician.” The deputies representing 
the associations will adopt a political attitude just as do the 
deputies elected by universal suffrage, but the basis of the 
distribution of seats will be quite arbitrary.4 

The tepresentation of interests can exist in a modern state 
side by side with the ordinary national representation under 
the form of a consultative assembly, and attempts have 
already been made along this line in the shape of various 
national economic councils. The experiments have been on 
a modest scale. 


1 Speyer, op. ei., p. 10. 

3 Joseph Barthelémy et Duez, Traité du Droit constitutionsl, D. 431. 

3 Ib., D. 332-4. 

t Deag “the petiod when the Provisional Government ruled in Russia sad 
experience pave proof of this. The political drama in 1917 consisted in this, that 
the government, which was composed of democrats, g unable to convoke at 
once the Constituent Assembly, sought a basis similar to that afforded by universal 
suffrage. On many occasions—until the Bolshevik cosp d’éfat—the Provisional 
Government cenvoked consultative assemblies on the basis of the representation of 

es and professions. The result was a sad parody of parliament, and the system 
y which seats were assigned was purely arbitrary. 
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The tepresentations of interests is inconsistent with the 
normal functioning of the representative system ; the “ social 
man” is by no means the representative of the collective 
interest; on the contrary the interests themselves are contra- 
dictory and in a state of constant struggle one with the other. 
A deputy is the representative of a political party, and the 
political party is an organism whose end is, in principle at 
least, the general interest. To bring together representatives 
of interests is not the way to ensure the ttiumph of the 
collective interest.+ p 

Generally speaking, those who want the representation 
of interests can be divided into two distinct proups. On the - 
one hand there are the theorists. They believe that the 
si J pe of interests would be a useful innovation 
which would tend to purify public life. But if they are 
mistaken they at least advocate such i singe ge in good 
faith. On the other hand, among those who insist on 
introducing the representation of interests are politicians who, 
undet cover of a formula which is nominally directed against 
the politician, actually seek only to ensure the triumph of 
their own party because they believe that, by the representation 
of interests, the strength of their own political party will be 
increased. They are not theorists; they ate simply political 
demagogues who, because they cannot conquer power by 
universal suffrage, seek to conquer it by indirect means. 
Universal suffrage is an obstacle to their triumph and so they 
would like to replace it by the representation of interests, a 
method which ought to make their triumph certain, and that 
is the whole aim of the campaign which they are waging. 

vil 


At the moment the problem of the corporative state is 
being a good deal discussed among politicians in Czecho- 
slovakia. Recently three different political groups in that 
country have published plans of constitutional reform—the 


1“ ‘Thus one seeks to obtain a better organisation of democracy and fails to observe 
that in practice there is opened only the prospect either of anarchy or an oligarchic 
regime. There is good reason to fear that the groups thus represented in ent 
would wage bitter war in the effort to ensure the victory of a policy of eguarding 
their own individual interests without caring for or attempting to serve the gen 
interest-—and Aa RA In Seip one of them n some of ther would succeed 
in mastering others, and so would constitute an oligarchy governing only in its 
own selfish interests,” Joseph Barthélemy et Duez, op. cit, p. 279. 
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Democratic Centre, the National Democratic Patty, and the 
Young Populists of the Catholic Populist Party. In spite of 
differences in detail the basis of all these plans is similar and 
there is a common tendency to introduce corporative elements 
into the democratic state. 

The desire to introduce such elements arises from the 
desire of the authors to establish the system of authority and 
planned economy~ Authoritarian democracy and planned 
economy are in these plans the basis for a radical refotm of 
the constitutional system of Czechoslovakia. The Senate, 
which at present is elected by universal suffrage, is replaced 
by an Economic Chamber. There would thus be two 

iaments in the state. Political legislation would be the 

usiness of the Chamber of Deputies ; economic legislation 
that of the Economic Chamber, and where economic 
problems were concerned the Chamber of Deputies would 
have only a modified tight of control over the Economic 
Chamber. If a conflict arose between the two chambers it 
would fall to the President of the Republic to resolve it. 

‘The problem of the relations between the two chambers, 
the regulation of which, in view of the separation of com- 
petences, seems very difficult, is never very clearly stated in 
these plans. This attempt to create an amalgam of the 
representative with the corporative system ends simply in a 
dualism so far as the executive power is concerned. 
Alongside the Council of Ministers—the ministers are 
nominated by the President of the Republic and their political 
responsibility to parliament is very limited—there is another 
executive organ, the Supreme Economic Council, formed of 
the economic ministers, together with certain representatives 
of the Economic Chamber. This duality of competence is 
not an absolute innovation; it has already appeared in 
sevetal of the plans fof a corporative state. The corporative 
senate with economic competence is a familiar feature in 
sevetal corporative schemes, and-indeed all the difficulties 
which the working of the system laid down in various plans 
would encounter, appear in those drawn up by the Czecho- 
slovak politicians. Hither the corporative element would be 
feeble in a°*democtatic state, and then such a state would 
be a democracy with corporative elements, elements which 
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would be useless and darigerous, or, if the corporative 
element were stronger than that of universal suffrage, such 
a state would be evolving towards fascism. 

VOI 


I have here merely mentioned briefly certain recent 
indications of the general tendency towards the corporative 
state’ which is visible in the drafts and plans drawn up by 
vatious groups in vatious countries, which aim at the sub- 
stitution for the democratic of the authoritarian regime. 
When it is simply a question of seeking to substitute the 
representation of interests for universal suffrage, the anti- 
democratic nature of such an attempt is evident. Less 
evident, however, is the authoritarian nature of those plans 
which, while they maintain the democratic framework of the 
state, seek to introduce certain corpotative elements, and 
particularly to give a corporative character to one of the two 
legislative chambers. But what I call political technique 
proves clearly the incompatibility of corporative elements 
with the system of representation by universal suffrage. 
Behind this idea of renovating the state there is the clear 
intention to use the corporative elements as a weapon against 
those elements which are the result of the representative 
system, that is, to achieve finally the construction of the 
authoritarian, the semi-dictatorial state. 

The representative system stands in no need of an 
apologist. It is the result of an historical process which has 
created the modern state. Despite all the threats now made 
against the democratic system in Europe, and although that 
system has in too many countries been replaced by author- 
itarian government, yet, without going back to the philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, to the investigation of the dogmas 
of national sovereignty, and simply reducing the issue to one 
of function, we must admit that political and constitutional 
technique—+he technique of /iberty—has so far found no other 
form of the free state except that of a democracy under 
universal suffrage. 

- At present the democratic system, with its system of 
universal suffrage, is the only system under which ttue social 
reform can be carried out. He who condemns democracy 
on the plea that the corporative system is the more useful 
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for the defence of the workers, consciously or unconsciously 
merely serves the ends of reaction,and the attempt to combine 
parliamentaryism with the corporative system is nothing more 
than a stage in the substitution of an authoritarian for a 
democratic regime. 
Pror. B. MirxINe-GUETZEVITCH,° 
General Secretary of the International Institute of Public Law. 


PUBLIC OPINION: 
THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE AND THE RUSSIAN PLAN 


HEN the historian comes to write the story of the 

post-war attempt to found at Geneva the basis of 

an international order in place of the pre-war 

anarchy of sovereign states, he is not likely to 
regard the meeting of the last week of May, 1934, as critical. 
He will see in the clash of Sir Jobn Simon and Mr. Barthou 
only a spectacular denouement to a drama the development 
of bts had long been predetermined. Failure to disarm 
before Germany broke away from the treaties of Versailles 
and announced her intention of rearming could only mean 
that other Powers would have a conclusive excuse for refusing 
to disarm; failure to prevent Japanese aggression in Asia 
meant that there could be none of that “ security ” without 
which, it has been all along agreed, disarmament would not 
take place. What the historian will regard as significant is 
the attitude of the press to the breakdown of the Conference. 
For from that he will date the beginnings of a new ‘saga 
the evolution of new arguments and new policies; he will 
note, amidst the confusion of voices, significant phrases, 
symptomatic of the attitude of various gtoups towards 
British foreign policy after the Disarmament Conference. 
We have not the historian’s advantages and we must avoid 
the folly of prophecy. But a brief summary of opinion at 
this stage may be useful both to the future historian and to 


‘those who are now seeking to clarify their minds in a situation 
of extraordinary difficulty and gravity. 
1The idea of the corporative state is a reaction the parliamentary state. 


‘The new Austrian gonstitution is the most striking example of this pseudo-corporativism 
which leads to the establishment of authoritarianism in its most backward forms. 
This constitution, which is of peculiar interest and is worth a special study, I shall 
examine in a forthcoming “ Survey.” 
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We may begin by dividing British opinion about dis- 
atmament under the following heads. First, there are those 
who have been driven by experience, particularly of the 
Manchurian case, to the position that disarmament is im- 
possible without willingness to stand by the sanctions clause 
of the Covenant. The Japanese case forced those who were 
intent on making the League a reality to admit that it may 
be necessaty to use economic and possibly military sanctions 
against the aggressor. Hence the gibe that the pacifists are 
now the wat-mongers, willing to fight another “ war to end 
wat.” To which the League pacifist replies, that if there is 
a tisk of war atising out of economic sanctions it must be 
accepted ; but that if the Powers respected their obligations, 
and were willing to run the risks of sanctions, there would 
be no war. In the Manchurian case Japan’s bluff could have 
been called; “security”? would have been real and dis- 
armament possible. 

Secondly, there are the “isolationists,” who argue that 
Great Britain should stand clear of all Continental obligations, 
renounce both Locarno and membership of the League of 
Nations, and concenttate on defence of the Empire. What 
armaments would be considered necessary if both collective 
security and alliances were to be abandoned this school of 
thought, headed by Lord Beaverbrook, have not so far 
stated. Nor have I seen in any of his vehement appeals for 
= isolationism any suggestion of the means by which this 
country could keep out of a war on the Continent if one 
occurred. 

Thirdly, there is the school of Lord Rothermere and the 
militarists. The emphasis with them is not on isolationism 
but on rearmament, in pursuance of what policy is not stated. 

Fourthly, comes the traditional British policy, represented 
by Sir Jobn Simon. It amounts to a declaration that Great 
Britain will mediate, if allowed, in disputes on the Continent, 
remain a member of the League, accepting its obligations and 
reiterating its adherence to Locarno, but interpreting these 
obligations in the light of its own interest, not promising to 
take any action in any “hypothetical circumstances.” 

Lastly, we may place together for our present purpose the 
extreme pacifists, who object to the P because it 
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is ultimately based on force and might be the excuse for a 
wat, and the Communists and Left-wing Socialists, who have 
declared throughout that the League could not succeed 
because the causes of war are economic, and not to be disposed 
of by political patchwork. Their policy is to rouse mass 
resistance to all war, holding that no League war could in 
fact be anything but a camouflage for another imperialist 
war; that the task of the pacifist was to prevent the working 
man once again being lured into a war, on the ground that 
this war (unlike other wars) is a war of self-defence, for the 
sanctity of treaties, for small nations, for Christianity, or 
to establish a just and lasting peace. This position has 
been, at the critical moment, somewhat complicated by the 
possibility that Russia may join the League of Nations. 
If the Soviet Government finds it expedient to join the 
League, and to make new and drastic proposals for joint 
action against aggression, how is a communist to continue 
his denunciations of Geneva and his exposure of the sinister 
implications of the doctrine of collective security ? 

. Let us examine in the light of these five “ type ” positions 
the attitude of the British Press towards the debacle of the 
Disarmament Conference. 

We may begin with the apparently simple and apparently 
pacifist position of the Beaverbrook newspapers—only 
apparently simple because its single reiterated demand leaves 
all the problems just where they are, and only apparently 
pacifist because it neglects the question of how “ the safety of 
the Empire ” is to be secured in isolation. On May 26th the 
Daily Express leading article, headed “Your next war,” 
replied to Mr. MacDonald’s attack on “ splendid isolation ” 
in the News-Letter. After a list of the international wats in 
which Great Britain is at ag under an obligation to take 
part, the article continued: “A bright lookout for you, if 
these ate the views of the head of your Government,” and 
proceeded to quote remarks about war made by the Ramsay 
MacDonald of 1914, which, if the Sedition Bill were 
“ retroactive,” might well have brought the Prime Minister 
within the meshes of the law his government was now 
sponsoting. On May 28th the Daily Express urged the 
withdrawal of Mr. Knox, the British chairman of the Saar 
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Commission, on the ground that he was believed to be 
friendly to France and in this to have the backing of the 
British public. 

“ Most dangerous, that, and utterly untrue. Britain is not 


concerned with the Saar in the remotest degree. Brine Back 
,KNox.” 
On May 2zọoth the first leaderette declared that Europe, 
Asia and America wete all arming for war. 

“People no longer ask ‘Will there be war? They ask 
Waren?’ ‘Take hope. There need be no war for you.... 
Britain will not go to war for any reason whatever, except to repel 
invasion of the Empire. We want to get no land, seize no markets, 
conquer no people; but we will defend our own with all the 
strength that we can muster.” ` 


On the same page Mr. Charles Sutton, the foreign editor 
of the Express, denounced Russia’s attempt to enter the 
League “ by the back-door ” in the interests of peace, while 
“ they talk largely about their secret air force of thousands of 
machines,” and are merely seeking a military alliance against 

apan. 

Jap “ League of Nations is a misnomer. League of Machinations 
or Intrigue of Nations would be a more apt title. . . . The choice 
for Britain is between the muddy labyrinths of European diplomacy 
and the open road which encompasses the British Empire.” 

The same moral was pointed the next day, not only ina 
leaderette, but also in a Strube cartoon, which showed all the 
other Powets groaning under a load of armaments while the 
Little Man happily sat on the top of an “Empire boom,” 
reading about Larwood and the Test Trials. I believe, 
however, that it would be unwise to assume from this cartoon, 
either that the Daily Express is in favour of unilateral dis- 
armament, or that the British Empire can expect to enjoy a 
prosperous immunity while the rest of the world arms and 
fights. ' 

j The attitude of the Rothermere press (which includes the 
Evening News, Sunday Dispatch, Daily Mirror, and numerous 
other papers) may be sufficiently a from the Daily 
Mail. Agreeing with the Daily Express in supporting 
Sir John Simon in his dispute with M. Barthou, and con- 
gratulating him ọn his determination to “get back to 
realities,” the Daily Mail urged that the wisest plan was to 
wind the Conference up “before it makes any more trouble.” 
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England had done all she could to disarm, the foreigner 

would not follow out lead, and 
no sane person can blame the British Government now if it proceeds 
to take with the utmost energy the steps necessary for British 
safety... . We do not accept Sir a Simon’s contention 
yesterday that the failure of the Disarmament Conference will have 
grave consequences. We believe, on the contrary, that diplomacy 
and economic pressure between them will effect what all thé talk 
of well-meaning politicians at Geneva has been unable toaccomplish. 
The next move should be to issue the necessary orders for the 
immediate expansion of the Air Force, so as to fulfil the repeated 
pledges which ministers have given. 


It will be seen that while the Beaverbrook press urges 
isolationism, and says nothing of the armament policy 
involved in isolationism, the Rothermere press urges 
armament increase, especially in the air, and says nothing of 
the alliances which may follow from a breakdown of collective 
secutity at Geneva. 

The Morning Post must in this classification be included 
in the same category as the Daily Mail. On May zgth it 
explained, with its usual force and directness, that the 
Conference had better be immediately renounced since 
there be no “odium ” attached “ to an initiative which would 
secute universal applause.’ The Conference had served 
“ only to irtitate the toothache without removing the tooth ” ; 
no “collective security” can ever be “devised under 
existing conditions, suffice to afford to the disarmed pro- 
tection against enemies at once determined and unscrupulous.” 
It then, somewhat unexpectedly, in view of its past 
utterances, disassociated itself from the opinions ressed 
by Mussolini that war was inevitable and perp peace 
undesirable as a negation of “the fundamental virtues of 
man.” The Morning Post pointed out that war actually kills 
off the best, not the worst, and “ weakens the fibres of 
civilisation.” Only the British Empire could save civilisa- 
tion, and it could only prevent war if we ceased to cut 
armaments “to the margin of safety.” 

“Tf we would restore our authority to insist on peace, we must 
equip ourselves with the means to render that authority worthy of 
the world’s respect. The dismal failure of the Disarmament 
Conference has left a gap in the preparations of peace which the 
British Empire alone can fill. Let our statesmen see that we are 
not wanting in the power to fill it.” 
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On May 30th the Morning Post had no comment to make 
on M. Litvinoff’s proposals, but on the 31st ‘it criticised Sir 
John Simon for not “ getting back to realities ” and con- 
tinuing to talk as if something could come of the Conference. 
The realities, in the Morning Posts opinion, were that the 
Conference failed because Germany insisted on rearming and 
would so insist, secretly ot openly, convention or no 
convention. The conclusion was that the French were right 
in arming against Germany. “ How much longer shall we 
go on burying our heads in the sand ? ” 

We may draw the inference that the Morning Post may 
favour a renewal of the entente with France, but hesitates to 
say anything that might suggest a liaison with France’s ally, 
Soviet Russia. 

This brings us to the middle position, occupied by the 
Daily Telegraph, and with a significant difference by the Times. 
The Daily Telegraph, May 30th, directly attacked M. Litvinoff’s 
pian, arguing that sanctions meant war on behalf of armed 

ussia, and that Great Britain, like the United States, should 
avoid commitments. Why should Great Britain “join in 
sanctions for the protection of those who have steadily piled 
up their armaments ?” ? On the following day it held that 

rance had made a mistake in giving up the hope of 
regulating ” the inevitable German tearmament and in 
attempting to bring their country into a Russian alliance. 
Unlike the Daily Mail and the Morning Post, it did not 
welcome the end of all disarmament Conferences but hoped 
for such small results as those suggested by Sir John Simon, 
and added that, as to the future, “we must wait, before 
trying again; for some change of wind and tide.” The Times 
similarly blamed the French for the debacle at Geneva, but 
unlike the Telegraph did not denounce M. Litvinoff’s plan for 
collective security; and, while leaving Russia aside, it 
suggested that the British Government was to blame for having 
no clear views on the subject of security. Doing its best to 
save the Conference from complete wreck, it urged (May 30th) 
that the German Memorandum be accepted as the basis for 
a convention, since only on that condition would Germany 
return to the League. It argued (to the annoyance of the 
Morning Post) that Germany could not be kept permanently 
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in an inferior position, and that the only way of controlling 
German rearmament was to induce her to return to Geneva. 
A convention tecognising and regulating a degree of German 
rearmament would then he possible, though some “ essential 
points, such as security, would remain to be settled.” On 
May 30th The Times again stated the German case in 
persuasive terms, backed up Sir John Simon in his issue for 
even a modest convention, and criticised the French for 
refusing Germany’s moderate demands. Its article contains 
this remarkable passage : 


M. Barthou was no doubt on stony ground when he insinuated 
that the British Government had not been very helpful in the 
matter of security. It is generally admitted now that, if countries 
are to reduce their armaments, then a system of joint protection 
and retaliation against the potential aggressor is a logical and 
necessary corollary, for no country will weaken itself unless it is 
assured that collective action will take the place of diminished 
individual strength. Certainly the British Government should have 
made up its mind by now, and informed the French and other 
governments what it was prepared to do in the direction of 
guaranteeing a new convention. 

This passage in an article which, on the whole, strongly 
backs the German side of the dispute, seems a significant 
indication that The Times may be prepared to depait from 
the semi-isolationism of the Government. In view of its 
attitude during the Manchurian dispute, however, it seems 
too soon to classify The Times in the group of Liberal and 
Labour papers which support the full doctrine of security 
and sanctions. 

The attitude of the News-Chronicle must also be con- 
sidered ambiguous on this subject. Reporting the Conference 
- from Geneva, Mr. Vernon Bartlett gave the story a definitely 
German colour, and the headline on May 30th read : “ France 
Wrecks the Arms Talk.” The accompanying leading article 
pointed out there was “no core of real agreement on 
disarmament,” and summarised the weakness of each of the 
cases—the Franco-Russian effort to maintain the status quo 
against Germany, the American refusal to offer any active 
participation in creating “security” in Europe and the 
“small mice ” offered as contributions by Sir John Simon. 
Its conclusion was that the only hope lies in the realisation 
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of the desperate situation created by the complete failure of 
the Conference. Similarly, the Manchester Guardian, while 
not definitely backing M. Litvinoff’s proposal and calling 
Sir John Simon’s “ crumbs ” (instead of “‘ mice ”), provided 
perhaps an indication of future policy by giving great 
prominence to Russia’s Pa pees Its correspondent at 
Geneva (May 30th) urged that “it would be difficult even 
for Germany to refuse to take part in what would now be no 
longer a disarmament conference, although disarmament 
would remain one of its objects, but a permanent peace 
conference.” On Friday, June 1st, the Manchester Guardian, 
discussing the various possibilities before the conference, 
urged that, since there could be “no convention of any 
value until some solution of the ‘security’ question, in 
which this country will have to take its part,” the sooner 
M. Litvinoff put his proposals into the shape of “ actual 
resolutions ” the better. The paper, however, which came 
most near to acceptance of M. Litvinoff’s plan was the 
Daily Herald, which discussed it as a possible means of 
obtaining collective security, only objecting to M. Litvinoff’s 
assumption that the Disarmament Conference would com- 
pletely collapse along present lines. In this the Daily Herald 
was obviously moved by the fact that Mr. Henderson was 
still undaunted, insisting not only on the need for greater 
“security,” as M. Litvinoff suggested, but also upon an 
immediate convention, even if only a small one. ‘The 
Spectator, always faithful to the League, attacked M. Barthou’s 
“wrecking speech,” thought there was something to be said 
for M. Litvinoff’s plan, but judged it not “ practical politics ” 
to change the whole character of the Conference at this date, 
and urged that the chief functions of the proposed permanent 
as conference could be discharged by the Permanent 
isatmament Commission suggested in the British plan. It 
stood completely by the idea of collective security, urging that 
Our own contribution is to give France every assurance within our 
power that in the matter of securing guarantees the least we can do 
is to convince her (France) that we have not secretly repudiated 
Locarno. 
The New Statesman and Nation, after analysing the European 
situation (May 25th), and pointing out how closely it resembled 
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that of 1914 in its economic rivalries and alliances, argued 
(June 1st) that the Russian plan was not a proposed renewal of 
the Franco-Russian alliance against Germany (to which it 
would strongly object), but was worthy of full and detailed 
consideration, because it putposed to include Germany, and to 
give new meaning to the League by making a reality of the 
conception of pooled security. The upshot was in fact, if 
not openly, a renewal of alliances and general rearmament, 
“new and more strenuous means of resistance” must be 
devised by those who desired to prevent wat. The Economist, 
similarly seeing a danger that the entrance of Russia would be 
merely a renewal of a Franco-Russian alliance against 
Germany, urged that there was still a chance to create a 
system of collective security which included Germany. 

We come to the final category, in which the only daily 
paper concerned is the Daily Worker. Its usual style of 
abusing the Disarmament Conference was cramped by the 
Russian proposals. Its summary and headlines dealing with 
M. Litvinoff’s “ dramatic speech” correctly spoke of his 
project as one for “ hindering war outbreak.” The official 
communist line, already explained in the Russian Press, is 
that if Russia enters the League it will be in order to hinder 
ot postpone the carrying on of the next war, which Russia 
desires to avert. But Russia’s presence at Geneva must not 
be used “as an alibi” for other anti-war activities. In other 
words, the workers must be ready to strike and resist wat- 
action and not to be misled into thinking that any plan for 
collective secutity saves them from vigilant opposition to 
all war. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN. 


Some ForrrIGN Booxs 


ROF. RENOUVIN was the obvious choice as author 
of the penultimate volume of the universal history 
called “ Peuples et Civilisations.” Called La Crise 
exropéenne et la Grande Guerre 1914-1918 (Alcan: 
pp. 640), it falls into two unequal parts. The first, which 
occupies 184 pages, covets the pre-war period. Having to 
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abide by the general scheme of the history, M. Renouvin 
had an impossible task even if he was merely writing an 
- introduction to the war. Not only had he to deal in that part 
with ten crowded years of international events of war and 
diplomacy, but had to give some account of the internal 
political and cultural history of the various states. The 
sketch is not without merit, but the faults of compression 
are shown up glaringly when it is contrasted with the adequate 
and brilliant treatment of the war years. M. Renouvin is 
writing for the ordinary reader and he maintains an admirable 
balance between the military sphere and the political, con- 
tenting himself with brief summaries of operations and their 
results without entering into military controversy, and con- 
centrating on the political history and the history of the 
peoples. The narrative is sober and clear, the judgments 
sane and the sense of proportion never lost. It is far mote 
than a brief summary of events ; it is a critical narrative with 
the ctiticism very delicately done. Its study would profit 
any reader, for, as M. Renouvin realises, the key to much 
of the problems of the present day lies in 1914-1918, and is 
likely to go on lying there until the war years recetve more 
intelligent study. 

Two books deal with parts of M. Renouvin’s period in 
greater detail. M. Maurice Paléologue, continuing to be 
reminiscent, has published parts of the diary which he kept 
while he was one of the most trusted officials in the Quai 
d’Orsay—Un grand Tournant de la Politique mondiale 1904-1906 
(Plon: pp. 456). The period is that of the First Moroccan 
crisis and the diplomatic offensive of Germany against the 
new Entente. The hero is Delcassé, a statesman whose stock 
has risen and fallen and risen again in a bewildering manner. 
The portrait M. Paléologue draws is a very attractive and a 
vety valuable one, for it shows not mere hero-worship but 
the critical loyalty of a knowledgeable subordinate. It makes 
out a tematkably good case for the French Foreign Minister, 
over whom Germany won a cheap triumph which in the end 
cost her dear. M. Paléologue is not exactly indiscreet, but 
he bas no fear of revelations, with the result that the diary 
is of first-class importance, even in its momentary exaggera- 
tions and hasty judgments, to any student of French policy. 
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It teems with interesting things culled from all sorts of 
soutces on the internal intrigues in France, the Russo- 
Japanese War, the German plan of campaign, the Dogger 
Bank incident, the Morocco negotiations, Delcassé’s fall, the 
Bjoerkoe conference, with innumerable anecdotes, some of 
which are historically important. 

With Col. Herbillon’s Le Géneral Alfred Micheler (Plon : 
pp. 318) we are plunged into the war at one of its critical 
periods—the Nivelle offensive. Michelet, one of the ablest 
of the French generals, after distinguishing himself at the 
Marne and on the Somme found himself, not altogether to 
his own liking, as deputy to Nivelle when the latter succeeded 
Joffte, and therefore in part responsible for the great, and 
what was hoped would be the final, attack. Micheler was 
not a hidebound strategist. He was a convinced anti- 
Westerner, regarding Austria-Hungary as the only area where 
manceuvre was possible and where victory could be won at 
reasonable cost. He doubted Nivelle’s ability and the success 
of the attack in France and, as he did not conceal his views, 
became the centre of a violent political struggle which ended: 
in crisis both at home and at the front. Col. Herbillon bas 
been able to use private letters and papers which throw new 
light on a period sadly obscured by controversy, and not 
only gives one the portrait of a scientific soldier but a long 
criticism of allied strategy from, as it were, that soldier’s lips. 
The interest is not wholly, though primarily, military: it is 
also political, and those who study the question of the relation 
of the general to the government in war time will have to 
study it closely. With M. Noulens’ Mon Ambassade en 
Russie soviétique 1917-1919 (Plon: 2 vols., pp. xxvi. 260, 300) 
we are still in war-time. M. Noulens went out to Russia 
just at the time when Kerenski took over the government 
and straightaway formed a very shrewd opinion that the 
government would not last. Of its agony and the Bolshevik 
revolt he gives a moving and exciting picture, pointing out, 
perhaps not without an eye to more recent events, that the 
Russian democracy committed suicide.. He analyses very 
closely the various tendencies and indicates the strength of 
Lenin, who had the gift of “transforming the most abstruse 
questions into simple propositions ” and knew precisely what 
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he wanted. M. Noulens is violently hostile to the 
Bolsheviks, as might be expected, and to that extent his 
judgments have to be treated with some reserve, but they are 

onest judgments and the story of these dramatic months is 
a vety definite contribution to a history which has still to 
be propetly written. 

No one has yet described the Hitlerite revolution as 
M. Noulens has described the Russian, but in the meantime 
Nationalist writers ate oer to get out history after 
history. Out of a mass I select four: Hermann Ullmann’s 
Durchbruch gur Nation (Diederich, Jena: pp. 342), Hans 
Heyck’s Deutschlands Befreiungskampf (Velhagen & — 
Bielefeld: pp. 108), Gerhard Schultze-Pfaelzer’s Deutsche 
Geschichte 1918-1933 (Stollberg : pp. 376), and Wilfrid Bade’s 
Geschichte des dritten Reiches 1933 (Coleman, Luebeck : pp. 118) 
The first three give the history of the years 1918 to 1933. 
All start from the assumption that the treatment of Germany 
after the war was monstrous because it was Germany that 
was so tteated. It never seems to occur to them that in an 
imperfect world the vanquished always pay, and that it does 
not matter much how they were vanquished. The cutious 
- logic that Germany ought to have been treated mildly 
because her armies were stabbed in the back is something 
vety different from the logic that would have demanded 
mild treatment because she changed her government. The 
change of government is glossed over, cos h there is no 
defence of the old regime; the kind of revolution, not the 
fact of revolution, is blamed. The method of the first two 
is very simple. They concentrate on the iniquities of the 
Allies and of the Republican governments—Herr Ullmann 
only teaches Bruening as late as p. 276, Herr Schultze on 
p. 216—and the indictment has its points, but is so manifestly 
the result of Nationalist bias that it can hardly be described 
as history. ‘The events of 1930-1932 are more'ot less glossed 
over, the “ dry rot” of the parties and the welling up of the 
new Nationalism being described in the familiar way. Herr 
Schultze, who is a political journalist, is more violent in his 
judgments than Herr Ullmann, who is a “ publicist,” but the 
ag oie ate the same, with Jews and Marxists and liberals 
as the principal villains. Much of the argument is common- 
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place now, but it is well sustained in both books, which 
not being National-Socialist, distort history in the old- 
fashioned German Nationalist way with a naiveté that is 
disarming and an appearance of sobriety that will deceive no 
one. Herr Heyck, on the other hand, is not sober. He is a 
National Socialist and has no fear of being lyrical. His book 
is much more a manifesto than a narrative. He ignores every 
fact that does not interest him, has no doubts on anything, 
and the complete distortion of fact is paradoxically due not 
to the mere cunning of the pamphleteer, but to a sort of lop- 
sided but deep sincerity which regards every achievement 
up to 1933 as a failure, and thinks that the alliance (1) of 
Bruenihg with the Socialists converted the Centrists to 
Hitler, who is “ the saviour sent from God.” While the 
two former try to show a logical development, Herr Heyck 
frankly believes in miracles, and curiously enough, though 
his work is historically valueless, it is mote attractive than 
the pseudo-historicism of the others. Herr Bade, who is a 
National Socialist official, does not bother about the past. 
For him German history begins when Hitler approaches 
power and he confines his book to 1933. He, too, is lyrical 
to such an extent that he forgets what every newspaper 
printed. There is no word here of the intrigues that brought 
Hitler to power, nor of the desperate months when he himself 
thought the party would go to pieces. There is only a 
mapnificent assault on the state, vengeance on the enemy 
and the resurrection of the German soul. As a popular 
Nazi history of 1933 his book is very useful, for it gives 
what may be called the official view and indicates a new 
type of official who is more a missionary than a functionary. 
All four the student will find illumina fing and helpful, 
though psychologically rather than historically. They are 
documents rather than histories and as such will repay close 
study, but despite their authors’ obvious sincerity and 
confidence that in distottion of fact there is virtue, the 
absence of both critical sense and critical method puts them 
out of court as reliable guides to thé non-student. It is 
curious to, turn from them to a professional historian like 
Prof. Stegemann in his Weltwende. Der Kampf um die Zukunft 
und Deutschlands Gestaltwandel (Deutsche Vetlags-Anstalt, 
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Stuttgart: pp. xii. 352). The bulk of the book is taken up 
with an account of German history from 1918 set in the frame- 
work of world politics, which he sees as a scene of a coming 
conflict between east and west. The fault of Versailles was that 
it destroyed western unity ; the merit of the 1933 revolution 
is that it permits a reorganisation of Europe. Behind that 
revolution was a long history of a fight against servitude, 
and it is with that conception in his mind that he retells its 
story. As a narrative it is open to many objections in detail, 
such as his description of the German policy of 1919-1922 as 
one of “ fulfilment,” and his definition of the issue of 1932 as 
“one between presidential and popular government.” But 
it is infinitely superior to narratives like Herr Ullmann’s. 
The point of view is one with which serious disagreement is 
. possible, but it is a reasoned point of view and solidly if 
controversially supported. His excursion into the future the 
‘tegen student may regatd as distinctly adventurous, but 
is account of the new groupings of the powers, and his 
conviction that we ate beginning a new period which 
corresponds to the Great Emigrations that ended the ancient 
world, is sufficiently supported by evidence to make it, if 
not acceptable, very suggestive and anything but negligible. 
As a contribution to the scientific study of i A new 
Nationalism and its possible effects it deserves setious 
attention; it would probably get more if Prof. Stegemann 
could only write as fluently as his journalistic rivals. 
Some other books on Germany are worth brief mention. 
In the new histories, the “ Freikorps ” come in for more 
attention than they once got when they were regarded as 
“ the bloodhounds of the reaction.” In Kamerad, reich mir die 
Haende (Ullstein : pp. 282) F. W. von Oertzen gives a popular 
account of the origin and deeds of these irregular—in more 
senses than one—patriots. The treatment is frankly imagina- 
tive, each action being described as an event in the life of a 
participator, but the descriptions are the work of serious 
study, and this is the only book that deals with the Freikorps 
as a whole. The vitw taken is the new view that they were 
the Ane atriots, the fighters for freedom, and it is an 
arguable, if thoroughly one-sided, view. But if one remembers 
that the author deliberately sets out to describe the idea/ 
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a man against a background of fact, there is much 
to be learned from these sketches of the fight against 
Spattacism in Berlin, the war in the Baltic States, the collapse 
of the Red tyranny in Munich, the war of independence 
against Poland in Silesia and the struggle against the French 
in the Rubt. A formal history of the Freikorps is much 
needed. They were a curious mixture of pure patriot and 
hardened criminal, but they played a decisive part in the 
victory of Hitlerism, many of whose best lieutenants graduated 
from their ranks. It is probably not possible to do so for 
the moment and so Oertzen’s book is welcome. 

If the “ Freikorps ” were one of the bases of Hitlerism, 
that movement to which Hitler contributed nothing but a 
gift of demagogy, another basis was in the small Nationalist 
societies that preceded him. The founder of one of them, 
Rudolf von Sebottendorf, aptly calls his book Bevor Hitler 
Kam (Deukula Verlag, Munich: pp. 268), and a most 
interesting volume it is. The author was the founder, in the 
wat-yeats, of a pattiotic anti-Semite Society called “ Thule,” 
which sought to restore the ancient Germanism and combat 
the fatal influence of Jews and liberals. It acquired some 
prominence by its propaganda against Socialism before the 
war ended, and still more as the centre of resistance to the 
Bolsheviks in Munich. The famous hostages whom the Reds 
brutally murdered were all members of the “ Thule ” league, 
and the authot himself was one of the organisers of the 
countet-revolution. Among the frequenters of “ Thule” 
wete Drexler, who founded the National Socialist Party, and 
to whom Hitler played the part of the cuckoo and Eckart 
its first publicist, and this description of its activities is almost 
indispensable if one is to realise the milieu in which Hitlerism 

ew up. That it is fundamentally a South German, anti- 

emitic movement tends steadily to be forgotien except 
when Streicher is indiscreet, and this narrative is a timely 
reminder of what are still its bases. 

The foreign policy of National Socialism is discussed in 
Giselher Wirsing’s Deutschland in der Weltpolitik (Diedeich, 
Jena: pp. 204) and Otto Kriegk’s Das Ende von Versailles 
(Stalling, Oldenburg: pp. 154). The keynote of both is that 
Germany’s policy is the peaceful revision of the Versailles 
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settlement, and that she will only go to war if her peaceful 
intentions are not reciprocated. Herr beige who belongs 
to the “ Tat” group, devotes the bulk of his study to 
describing the international political development since 1930, 
pact and counter-pact, alliance and counter-alliance. Herr 
Kriegk is less setious than Herr Wirsing. His book is a long 
argument to prove that Germany’s aim is peace. Give 
Germany equality, admit that her claims are just, and she 
will willingly sit at the conference table and settle everything 
in peace. Herr Kriegk’s is just special, and not very honest, 
` pleading, and he has not Herr Wirsing’s intellectual range. 
While the latter is an original thinker, the former is merely 
part of the smoke scteen set up to conceal Germany’s ageres- 
sive designs. He can be neglected, but Herr Witsing’s book 
ought to be carefully studied. He ignores the whole 

ilitarisation of Germany and the efforts cf her diplomacy 
to cteate favourable conditions for war, but he is obviously 
sincere in his belief in the new nationalism and its desire for 
peace. It is true he does not face the issues and ignores the 
claim not metely for freedom but for freedom to expand; but 
his book is not government propaganda but an independent 
investigation which does represent the views of a section 
of the government’s supporters. There is a teal National ` 
Socialist “ pacificism ” which is sadly hurt by the incredulity 
it meets abroad, and Herr Wirsing’s careful exposition of it 
is something in a completely different class from Herr 
Kriegk’s attempt to deceive. 

Attention may be called to two interesting short 
pamphlets. Prof. O. Hoetzsch’s Die weltpolttische Kraeftever- 
teilung seit den Pariser Priedensschluessen (Teubner, Leipzig : 
pp. 48; 6th ed.) is a suggestive summaty of the present 
world situation, which he sees as a stage in the struggle 
between the static of the Versailles settlement and the dynamic 
of historical evolution, in which Germany’s progress from 
what is still a negative freedom to positive freedom depends 
on her power to take advantage of the present discontents 
to consolidate her Idtent strength and renew the moral ener 
on which that is based, a policy inconsistent with the splendid 
isolationism that is at once so popular and so resented. 
Prof. H. Kraus in Die Krise des ywischenstaatlichen Denkens 
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(Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, Goettingen: pp. 61) takes the 
view that in international -relations the crisis is due to the 
fact that the international order created at Versailles was an 
ad boc otder based on irrational sentiment and not the result 
of an evolutionary process based on tational need. The 
crisis will remain till rational need, left rather indefinite, is 
satised. ‘Till then Germany must see to herself. Prof. 
Kraus takes “ international ” in its strictly literal sense. The 
creation of a new order of inter-state relations does not interest 
him; what he wants is a new method which will correspond 
not to what most people mean by internationalism but to the 
new nationalism. Both these thoughtful essays ought to be 
studied alongside Herr Wirsing and Herr Kriegk. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court of the German 
Republic have probably only a historical interest now, but 
they were of great political importance in their day, and it is 
good that the house of Stilke should have completed its 
excellent edition! of them—Dye en des Staats- 
gerichishofs fuer das deutsche Reich (edited by H. H. Lammers 
and Walter Simons: vols. ii.—v.: pp. 406, xvi; 436, xii; 312). 
The third volume is a supplementary one to the first two, 
and contains the decisions from 1920 to 1930 of the 
Reichsfinanghof and the Supreme Courts of the various states ; 
the other two volumes give the decisions from 1930 to 1932. 
Some of these are of only legal interest, but there are others 
of great political importance, those, for instance, on the 
complaints of the National Socialists against various electoral 
measures and the famous decision on Papen’s seizure of 
~~ in Prussia. It is most satisfactory to have these in so 

andy and well-edited a form. If its appeal is restricted, this 
series is indispensable to the student. 


r 


R. T. CLARK. 


1 See Political Quarterly, October, 1931. 
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Curzon: THe Lasr PHASE, 1919-1925. By HAROLD 
NicoLson. (Constable. 185.) 


. ATR. NICOLSON gives to his book the sub-title, 
ME Study in Post-War Diplomacy,” and ina terminal 


essay added as an appendix, and containing some 

remarks on the ptactice of diplomacy, he tells us 
that his study of Lord Curzon represents the third volume 
of a trilogy on British diplomacy covering the years 1870 
to 1924. e other two volumes of his triology were the 
biography of his father, Sir Arthur Nicolson, and his 
extraordinarily interesting account of the fatal peace con- 
ference of 1919. His study of Curzon certainly makes a fine 
third volume for his trilogy. In his second we had the 
Oedipus Tyrannus, the statesmen of Europe and America 
engaged on the desperate adventure of marrying their 
mothers, murdering their fathers, and gouging out their own 
and one anothers eyes. His third is rightly an Oedipus at 
Colonus, the stoty of a “very foolish, fond, old man,” with 
“no eyes in his head” and a failure, quite convinced that 
he, and he alone, had solved the riddle of the sphinx, and in 
the end passing placidly and contentedly through senility to 
death at Colonus or Keddlestone. 

Mr. Nicolson, in this final volume, has attempted an 
extraordinarily difficult task, to combine the two very different 
atts of biography and philosophical history. The measure of 
his success speaks highly for his skill as a biographer and his 
ability to see the tides of history sweeping along with 
magnificent telentlessness below the broken waters of 
politics. What he has tried to do is to give us a portrait 
- of Curzon in the last phase of his life, and at the same time 
to interpret the historical significance and effects of post-war 
ot, as he calls it, democratic diplomacy. In the first part of 
his task he is temarkably successful. His biographical skill 
is almost uncanny? In the fewest possible words he will 
sketch the portrait of a man at a particular moment, engaged 
“upon some trivial or world-shaking occupation, and the 
reader not only sees and hears the victim, but is at the same 
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time brought into contact with the deepest idiosyncracies of 
his character. One felt that his sketch of Curzon in Some 
People was bis masterpiece ; one can hardly give him higher 
praise than by saying that in this much more ambitious 
portrait he has not repeated himself nor given us an anti- 
climax. | 


It is only in the second part of his task and in the 
combination of his two objects that he is open to criticism. 
The book is historically of the greatest interest. The account, 
for instance, of the Lausanne Conference is invaluable for 
the setious student of post-war international history, for it 
contains material not previously available, and Mr. Nicolson 
has a genius for explaining complicated negotiations shortly 
and lucidly, and for avoiding at’ the same time the two 
diseases endemic among writers on foreign politics, dullness 
and pomposity. Yet as “a study in post-war diplomacy,” 
and as a last volume in a trilogy designed to be a serious 
historical study of British foreign policy and diplomatic 
methods, the book is not entirely satisfactory. It is difficult, 
in a shott review, to explain with clearness or fairness what 
is meant by this criticism. But the mere fact that Mr. Nicolson 
relegates to an appendix of twenty-five pages at the end of 
three large volumes, what in fact should be historically the 
whole moral of his trilogy, indicates, I think, a weakness 
- both in the design and execution of his work. He says some 
important and interesting things about policy and diplomacy 
in those twenty-five pages, as indeed he does throughout 
the volume; but they remain scattered remarks and they 
do not emerge as the result of the previous historical study. 
The fact is that the biographical element and the personality 
of Curzon have dominated the volume and have refused to 
combine completely with Mr. Nicolson’s historical purpose. 
This is partly Lord Curzon’s fault. 

Mr. Nicolson’s account of the Lausanne Conference shows 
that Curzon on occasions could be a diplomatist of immense 
ability and tenacity, and from some of his encounters with 
Mr. Lloyd George and M. Poincaré he emerges with credit. 
But his limitations. of intellect and character were so many 
and so great that he lacked the rudiments of statesmanship. 
-Mr. Nicolson admits that he was desperately inconsistent ; 
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that he not only disliked and distrusted but could not under- 
stand foreign countries ; that he habitually stood obstinately 
firm on details and ttivialities, only to give way on vital 
points and principles. He could always quote a precedent 
and summarize a problem like a precis clerk of genius, but 
he hardly understood the meaning of “a policy,” and was 
horrified at the idea of taking action to meet or avoid a 
difficulty. In addition to all these defects from the point of 
view of statesmanship he was essentially the eccentric 
Englishman of the upper classes. He is, therefore, a perfect | 
central figure for the biographet’s art, but for that very 
reason it 1s impossible to relate him as an important figure 
to the history of his times. His connection with events was 
as fortuitous as that of his butler, and what he said or did 
may have had some effect upon the course of history, but 
is irrelevant. This accounts for the fact that when Mr. 
Nicolson had finished his trilogy, he found that Curzon was 
irrelevant to its design and to the larger subject of his work, 
foreign policy and ae practice of diplomacy, and he had to 
try to get back to it in an appendix. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 


Property OR Peace? By Henry NoEL BRAILSFORD. 
(Gollancz. 55.) 

An Arias oF CURRENT AFFAIRS. By J. F. HORRABIN. 
(Gollancz. 35. 6d.) 

Quo Vaprmus?P Sy A. E. Zramern. (Oxford University 
Press. Humphrey Milford.) 


E could do with more of Mr. Horrabin’s excellent 

“maps illustrating key places in the world of 

today.” Especially valuable are those which most 

clearly remind us of the economic factors involved. 
They very nearly all succeed in his professed aim of em- 
phasising only essential facts. The atlas serves, in fact, as an 
admirable illustration of Mr. Brailsford’s book. 

In Property or Peace we have undoubtedly been given 
Mr. Brailsford’s best work since The War of Steel and Gold. 
With the analysis all who have followed his writings during 
recent years will be familiar, as they will also with the policy 
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which he advocates. But at no time has he given a more 
masterly presentation of his reading of recent political events, 
or a more cogent, close-knit and convincing argument for the 
truth of that reading. The title is well chosen. All through 
the book the conflict between private ownership of the means 
of production and the peaceful development of socjety is 
driven home. First we see that democracy is void of meaning 
where gross inequality exists. In place of it we have a 
dictatorship in many ways more efficient and complete than 
that of Russia for its very subtlety and concealment. Mr. 
Brailsford finds much in common between the advent of the 
National Government in London and the Nazi Government 
in Berlin. Comparing this type of bourgeois rule with the 
dictatorship in Russia that frankly aims through a temporary 
subjection at an ultimate enfranchisement—economic as well 
as political—Mr. Brailsford interestingly remarks: “One 
may believe that every state of society and every social experi- 
ment must stand or fall by the verdict of the masses, but it 
ijs.a nice question how early and how often that verdict 
should be sought.” When the Government is conducting a 
rapid and fundamental change there is mote danger in short- 
time verdicts than in periods of social quiescence. All 
through the book we come upon the constantly reiterated 
warning that a Socialist Government is lost unless it over- 
throws property in its citadel, “ unless it delivers its challenge 
by taking over the banking system, and laying its Planning 
and Finance Bill before the House in its first weeks of office.” 
We might perhaps add that it will be i a surely lost if it 
proves itself inefficient in the conduct of a socialised industry 
ot service. Between that Scylla and Charybdis it must steer, 
but there is no reason—if it is both prepared beforehand and 
sufficiently virile at the critical moment—why it should not 
do this successfully. There can be no doubt, however, that 
Mr. Brailsford is drawing the only conclusion possible in our 
day with his “ Democracy will go down hopeless to defeat if 
it ia left in the hands of the owning-class land and the main 
sources of private wealth, legal authdrity and the armed 
forces.” 

But the collapse of democracy is not the result of exclu- 
sively domestic causes. “ Fascism will last, and Fascism will 
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spread, so long as we delay to substitute international 
co-operation for the armed competition under which we live 
today.” “ The technique of Fascism, as a method of govern- 
ment, was in fact invented for their own convenience by 
Liberals, between 1914 and 1918.” As soon as war is in 
prospect democracy breaks down. But war is the inevitable 
consequence of capitalism, which- engenders the perpetual 
search for safe areas of investment. “ When the patriot of 
tradition thought ot defence, he meant that he would give his 
life-blood for the gardens and corn-fields of his native land. 
Our tange is wider. When we talk of defence, we are more 
likely to be concerned with an oil-well in Persia, or a gold- 
mine in the Transvaal, in which British capital has been sunk. 
This remarkable extension of sovereignty is the basic fact of 
modern world history. It transcends all frontiers.” There 
has, it is true, been “an improvement in the manners of 
diplomacy,” largely through the League—as exemplified in 
the recent Anglo-Persian dispute. But the essential facts, 
Mr. Brailsford considers, remain the same. ‘“‘ The reason 
why I must buy Australian rather than Californian fruit 
is that Austtalia is the mortgaged estate of the City of 
London, while California is the debtor of Chicago and New 
York.” “Property must rely on military power, partly to 
hold down its subject populations, partly to guard its fenced 
ateas of privilege. It does not conscious'y ara wat; but 
alike by its competitive arming and its refusal to abate its 
claims to privilege and tribute, it is destined to defeat our 
hopes of a creative peace.” With that we arrive at the centre 
of Mr. Brailsford’s thought. 

Foreign, no less than domestic, policy calls for revolu- 
tionary decision. That is the constantly reiterated assertion 
of this book, and so ttue is it that it should be written in 
letters of fire over the portals of every foreign office of the 
world, and above all over our own, fot we have most to lose 
or gain by boldly taking the right decision today. Property 
must be destroyed before we can hope for peace. But as to 
the exact method of stcuring that destruction through an ever- 
hans Dose of the world Mr. Brailsford is less enlightening. 
“pS evan League, in its present form, is not a con- 
ceivable instrument with which to achieve a creative peace.” 
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“Our faces must be set towards the creation of a socialist 
world order.” That phrase, “ The League in its present 
form,” is important, for there may be less conflict between 
Mr. Brailsford and those who preach loyalty to the League 
than he has sometimes been apt to imagine. No one today 
can accept the League as it is without demanding radical 
improvement in its organisation. And probably most people 
would agree with Mr. Brailsford that these improvements 
must include international police or pooled security, provision 
for conttolling the economic organisation of the world and 
for changing international law. But we need to go much 
farther in defining what we understand by these provisions. 

In analysis, research, in the understanding of the causes 
and nature of things Mr. Brailsford is superb. When he 
o himself to the problem of the best method of bringin 
about change we find ourselves on less certain ground. 
Ought we to say the reverse of Professor Zimmern ? But his 
study is not very lucidly written, so that it is difficult to tell. 
It may be true, for instance, to give as a major conclusion that 
“In the post-war world the economic system has become a 
tributary of the political system,” though how much mote 
fecund does the statement become when, with Mr. Brailsford, 
we put it the other way round, leave out the qualifications, 
make it more exact, less a general statement and mote a series 
of examples. 

H. R. G. GREAVES. 


AN AFRICAN PEOPLE IN THE ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Lucy P. Marr, M.A., Ph.D. 3004 xv. pages, map 
and illustrations. (Routledge. 1934. 125. 64.) 


ITHIN the lifetime of people still living the 
kingdom of Buganda, on the shore of Lake Victoria, 
in Be saga Africa, was the scene of human 
sacrifices of ghastly type and frequency. These at 
times amounted to massactes on a consjderable scale. “ The 
nation never resented such a number of people being captured 
and removed at one stroke,” says one record, “ while the 
calm and almost indifference with which victims went to 
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` their death was remarkable.” This savage trait would appear 
to be linked with the feudal system of government in which 
this tribe is so sa al rooted. Among the Bantu tribes of 
Kenya, traditionally organised on intensely democratic 
systems of government, it simply has not appeared—even 
the torture of prisoners of wat being practically unknown. 

After intensive study, continued for nine months, in the 
now Ein villages of a transformed country, Dr. Lucy 
Mair has written an informative and readable account of the 
Baganda in their setting of today. 

The picture presented is one of a people taking full 
advantage of living in a land where the haunts of man are 
sun-watmed and not coal-watmed. The houses are frame- 
wotks of cane, thatch-covered and with mud walls protected 
from rain and sun by a veranda. A cook-shed and a cane- 
fenced washing enclosure stand separate—the latter a 
convenience among a o of whom it can be written that 
“every one washes all over before going to bed.” The 
outstanding article of diet is a dish of steamed bananas, eaten 
with mushrooms, wild berries or morsels of fish or fowl as a 
relish. It is the height of meanness to eat behind closed 
doors, this being construed as an attempt to evade the 

opportunity of Lape food with any one who might drop in. 
Hands ate washed before and after every meal. All mem 
of the family are craft workers, producing among them stools, 
beds, benches, shelves, a wide range of household utensils, 
mats and curtains, while only weapons, tools, metal: articles, 
ornaments and pots ate the product of specialist craftsmen. ‘ 
_.  , No village is far from a government dispensary, nor from 
one of the matemity centres organised by the Church 
‘Missionary Society. No village is more than a day’s walk 
from a main toad traversed by motor buses and trucks, 
running to the capital. Each house stands by itself among 
its own bananas; below the bananas are patches of planted 
_ cotton, the wife having a separate patch of her own, from ` 
the produce of which she may earn money for herself. As 
cultivator of the family’s food crop, any surplus, after its 
needs are met, also lies entirely at her disposal. Clothing 
grew formerly on trees in the garden—this was the remarkable 
red-brown bark-cloth, stripped from the tree and dressed 
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by soaking, drying and beating with a ribbed mallet, rents 
and gaps being patched and mended by marvels of needle- 
wotk. Imported cotton clothing is now largely worn. 
Cutting wood in the forests and fishing in the multitudinous 
tivers were free to all. The traditional sports were wrestling 
dancing for women—singing for all, and a complicated 
sedentary game, called meso, played with counters. These 
people had evolved a nation whose products were nicely 
limited to needs, and one in which every individual had his 
or her allotted task in the joint work of production. 

One turns from pages of vivid description of these 
competent folk and thinks, in hideous contrast, of Shadwell 
and Limehouse, of Clydeside and the Black Country. 

The people of this kingdom of Buganda number some 
870,000. e total number of Europeans in their country 
was estimated in 1931 at 1,200. Most of the troubles that 
have convulsed the adjoining dependency of Kenya Colony 
during the last thirty years, have been connected with the 
rapacity of oe Europeans, endeavouring to get rich 
quick, on fertile land in a choice climate, upon the labour of 
low-paid African workers. Any such programme among 
the Baganda was averted by government action in 1900, 
when Sir Harry Johnson’s “ Uganda Agreement ” confirmed 
the African king and his heirs in succession, and recognised 
the freehold rights to land of the chiefs who were then found 
to be in possession of it. There was at that time “no con- 
ception of the land as a possession of the chief from which 
he derived profit by letting other people work it.” The 
` Agreement was regarded as a se aC safeguatd of African 

rights, and “ in many ways has been the salvation of Uganda,” 
especially when connected with a far-seeing policy in that 
“ the disposal of land to non-natives is strictly controlled.” 
There ate now 16,000 registered African landholders, with 
all the consequences in independence and prosperity to 
which such ownership gives rise. 

“ Central schools tun entirely by Africans form the back- 
bone of the educational system.” The dirtction of education 
has lain almost entirely, until the last few years, with Christian 
missions, Ahglican and Roman Cathalic, and it is their 
suppotters, overseas, who have borne the major part of the 
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cost. It is remarkable that faced, as the author shows them 
to be, with novel problems in the domain of sexual ethics, 
neither party, nor yet the Uganda Government, seems to 
have sought a solution in the full adoption of co-education. 
A hopeful note is sounded in recording the growth ot village 
co-operative societies for production, marketing of produce, 
the purchase of plant, as well as for furthering hopeful social 
activities. 

A forward-looking and respect-worthy nation. Now if, 
in the next fotty years, the life of Shadwell and other black 
spots in Britain could be transformed as utterly as has been 
d case with that of the Baganda, we should, with reason, 
be in a position to congratulate ourselves. 

W. McGrecor Ross. 


PREFACE To Action. By GEorRGE E. G. Catuin. (Allen and 
Unwin. 85. 6d.) 


N a world where rumours of wars and revolutions 

multiply in each day’s news, where Disarmament 

Conferences fail and the nations in fear and suspicion 

pile up weapons of destruction, men’s minds tum 
increasingly and inevitably to politics. They turn in alarm 
at the present and with hope for the future, hope that the 
future may bring some plan to dispel the alarm felt for the 
present. Professor Catlin’s excellent book is concerned to 
provide the reader less with a ready-made plan than with - 
the materials wherewith to form a plan of his own. Intended 
as a “provocation to thought on society and its structure,” 
and written “for ordinary folk,” the book provides a 
commentaty on current events, an authoritative account of 
modern ee movements from Toryism to Communism, 
and the data for an informed judgment upon the events anda | 
rational estimate of the movements. It is characteristic of 
Professor Catlin’s outlook that he is prepared to trust 
“ ordinary folk ” to the extent of believing that, given the ` 
data, the informed judgment, the tational estimate, ate at 
least possible. He is to this extent an old-fashioned democrat 
imbued with the Victorian conviction that the man in the 
street can be educated to acquire the information and to 
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exercise the intelligence which an instructed interest and an 
enlightened opinion upon public affairs demand. 

incteasing number of political thinkers seem to take 
the view that Western civilisation is already doomed, doomed, 
that is to say, unless certain steps are taken which will probably 
not be taken. Professor Catlin does not share their despair ; 
at any rate, he did not when this book was written. Although 
he admits that “ miseries beat in upon us like a tempest in 
these days,” he finds in their accumulation only an added 
_ teason for attempting a coutageous understanding of the 
present position. With this object in view he outlines a 
political theory founded upon an inquiry into the basic facts 
of human nature, human nature, that is to say, as human 
nature is beginning to be understood in the light of modern 
scientific research. Society in its present form is the work of 
man and reflects inevitably man’s fundamental characteristic 
trends. These Professor Catlin divides into the erotic, the 
acquisitive, and the religious. Since no society is likely to 
be permanent which does not provide some outlet for these 
underlying human trends, the problem, as Professor Catlin 
sees it, is to devise a social form in which the impulses which 
spring from them may be canalised and utilised for the good 
of mankind as a whole. 

In the chapters devoted to an examination of what he calls 
the great modern “ religions,” Catholicism, Toryism, Fascism 
and Communism, Professor Catlin shows both tolerance and 
sympathetic understanding. His account of Fascism, as it 
manifests itself in this country, is particularly valuable. 
Formerly an associate of Sir Oswald Mosley, the author still 
considers him “a man in intelligence and ability worth about 
ten of Herr Hitler.” But since Fascism has thtown in its 
lot with the cause of Nationalism, both in this country and 
on the continent, it is not, he thinks, likely to provide a 
hatmonious solution to the world’s problems. For National- 
ism belongs to an obsolete social system and its pursuit is 
therefore “fraught with danger to the modern State.” 
Similarly, Fascism’s appeal to patriotism, although patriotism 
admittedly has its place, is liable to abuse and exploitation by 
privileged groups, while at the same time it “ narrows and 
demeans the ultimate cause of human well-being and dignity.” 
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Communism is discussed with the same broad-minded 
tolerance, but is condemned for its advocacy of violent 
methods, for its undue infringement of personal liberty, and 
for its endeavour “to establish by coercion what is only 
desirable by choice.” 

But, if a better way be not found—and this book is an 
attempt to clear the ground for the discovery of.a better way 
—it is only too likely that we shall hg through a phase of 
Fascism in Britain, leading probably through European 
watfare to a further phase of Communism. So the course of 
history may move “from the black dictatorship-to the red.” 
Those who do not-care for this prospect will be well advised 
to tead Professor Catlin’s book, which reads like the still, 
small voice of reason crying aloud in the hurricane of the 
accumulating unreasons of our time. It is worth adding, as 
evidence of his prescience, that while he was revising the 
proofs of the book, he added a postscript calling upon 
ordinary men to get together, before it was too late, to frame 
a i: ge with a view to establishing a Protectorate of 
Liberty. Professor Catlin’s reading of the proofs must have 
preceded by some weeks the presentation to Parliament of 
the Sedition Bill and the formation of the Council of Civil 
Liberties. l C. E. M. Joan. 


NATURAL LAW AND THE THEORY OF SOCIETY, 1500 TO 1800. 
By Orro GERKE. Translated, with an Introduction, by 
Ernest BARKER. (2 volumes. 423+xcl. pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 305. net) 


HE name of Gierke has been familiar to English 

| students for more than three decades through the 
fragment of his great work Das deutsche Genossen- 
schaftsrecht (The German Law of Associations), which 
Maitland translated and enriched with a brilliant intro- 
duction. Recently there has been a reawakening of interest 
in the field of Germanic historical studies, to which 
Gierke devoted his long life, his amazing industry and his 
massive intellect. In 1932 a reprint of the Politica Methodice 
Digesta of Althusius, on which Gierke wrote an entire 
volume, was published by the Harvard University Press, 
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under the editorship of Professor Friedrich ; and an English 
version of Gierke’s book on Althusius is in course of prepara- 
tion by an American scholar. Last year there appeared a 
wotk in English by a Japanese political scientist, Mr. Sobei 
Mogi, entitled Ozto von Gierke: His Political Teaching and | 
Jurisprudence (reviewed in the Political Quarterly, April—June, 
1933). Now comes this substantial work from Professor 
Barker, more comprehensive and ambitious than any previous 
attempt to present the textual core of Gierke’s teaching to the 
English-speaking world. 

Gierke expounds and analyses the tremendous discussion 
which took place duting the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries concerning the nature of society, the 
genesis of the state, the basis of authority, the right of 
associations to a free and independent existence, the status of 
groups and corporations. ‘This discussion, in which the 
ablest minds of the times were engaged, was a tremendous 
one, not only in mere volume, but also from the point of 
view of the fundamental importance of the issues under 
debate. The passing of the medieval system of government 
had left a great void in the public life of European civilization. 
The intricate theories which were invented or elaborated by 
the Natural Law philosophers and publicists, who sought to 
discover the justification for the political doctrines which 
they held in some form of compact made by men in the state 
of natute, were really arguments addressed to the solution 
of the urgent and dangerous problems of government which 
pressed upon the world in the years between the Reformation 
and the French Revolution. The opposition between the 
contending claims of ruler and ruled, the struggle for 
sovereignty, the rights of the Church; these were the 
substantial realities which loomed behind the often fantastic 
theories. 

It would be an impertinence at this time of day not to 
recognise Gierke’s work as a monument of penetrating 
analytical thought and profound learning. Yet somehow it 
is difficult to tegard it as one of the egreat illuminatin 
landmarks in the history of political ideas. It seems to ee 
just those qualities of imagination and vivid insight which 
are needed to give enduring vitality to a work of this kind. 
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Perhaps the reason is because Gierke was concerned too 
exclusively with the history of sire ideas and did not 
attempt sufficiently to interpret the ideas in the light of the 
events in the world of action with which they were so closely 
intertwined. The result is that the work is excessively 
abstract. 

“This defect is to some extent corrected by Professor 
Barker’s brilliant introductory essay. If Gierke is fortunate 
in his translators, he is still more fortunate in his introducers. 
Professor Barker, writing with exquisite lucidity, seeks to 
interpret the doctrines of which Gierke was the historian and 
expositor. One of the most interesting passages in his essay 
is his account of the rediscovery of the “ folk-soul ” in 
Germany in the nineteenth century (p. li.). This revival 
was started by Arnim, Brentano and the brothers Grimm. 
Jacob Grimm in particular pursued the folk idea into many 
spheres. “He studied sanguage ... Seeking to relate its 
growth to the development of the people’s voice . . . He 
traced folk-poetry in law; and he sought to recover the 
legal antiquities and to collect the ancient ‘dooms’ of 
primitive Germany. In his German Mythology he recreated the 
ancient gods and revealed the old figures of folk-religion 
and popular superstition.” There is thus a clear link between 
the “ folkdom ” theories put forward by the publicists of the 
present Nazi regime and Grimms Fairy Tales, a connection 
which many people will find by no means a 

Professor Barker scarcely touches in an explicit manner on 
contemporary applications of these ideas. But his own out- 
look is clearly indicated when he says that the purposes of all 
partial groups must be set alongside the general common 
purpose of the State and must be compatible with that 
sovereign purpose. The State should not attempt to supervise 
voluntaty associations, but at the same time it has a duty of 
“ constructive criticism and sympathetic adjustment.” “‘ The 
life of man is manifold, and the specific group, dedicated to 
specific purpose, is an essential element in the development 
of man’s variety. *The one State which is also one race, one 
Church, one party, one economic organisation, is a lonely 
wilderness. But a State which was a home of real Group- 
persons, if such a State could be, would also have its defects 
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. it might well be a chaos. If we desite to escape both 
wilderness and chaos, we must leave room both for the free 
clustering of groups round freely formed purposes, and for 
the ctiticism and adjustment of such purposes by the State.” 
Professor Barker thus rejects both the totalitarian State on the 
one hand and the autonomous Group State of the pluralists 
onthe other. His essay is a persuasive statement of the middle 
pea It would have gained considerably in force if he could 

ave shown how the realm of international relations, which is 
at present both wilderness and chaos, could be ordered by 
the principles he indicates. W. A. R. 


F. A. HERMENS: DEMOKRATE UND WAHLRECHT. EINE 
WAHLRECHTSSOZIOLOGISCHE UNTERSUCHUNG ZUR KRISE 
DER PARLAMENTARISCHEN REGIERUNGSBILDUNG. (Pub- 
lished by Gérres-Gesellschaft, 6 Heft. Verlag Ferdinand 
Schiningh, Paderborn 1933.) 


F Dr. Hermens with his present volume had done nothing 
lees than provide us with a historical verification of the 

theory which sees in Proportional Representation the 

beginning of the end of parliamentary government, he 
would have accomplished a more than useful work. But, 
moreover, there are certain qualities in this book which make 
it one of the most valuable G n contributions to political 
sociology in recent years. One of these qualities, which 
distinguish its author from the majority of German writers, is 
his unbiased analysis of facts, his complete freedom from the 
pseudo-romanticism of “ Blood and Earth,” as well as from 
the stubborn dogmatism of a kind of Marxism which insists 
upon being rather “pure” than intelligent. But that does 
not mean that he lacks an integrated political orientation ; 
he metely is well advised enough to let it remain unobtrusive. 
And although, for pretty obvious reasons, he sometimes had 
to write with his tongue in his cheek, the careful reader will 
not fail to detect between the lines a strong belief in 
democracy and in its final triumph. e 

Dr. Feat sets out with a somewhat condensed theory 
of representation, trying to give, incidentally, a historical 
justification of the proportional system. As long as the 
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executive was independent of parliament the problem to be 

solved was simply the adequate representation of the different 

interests before the government (we might say as well: the 
representation of iti Mga the state). Then, proportional 
representation might have worked well as a social index 
measuring the strength of interests. As soon, however, as 
the formation of government has become the task of 

iament, this system is doomed to fail, owing to its 

inherent inability to produce stable and compact majorities. 
The author, well aware of this being the main issue of the 
problem, tries to prove the inevitability of its failure by a 
careful and acute analysis of the patty system under pro- 
portional and non-proportional conditions. The point he 
urges is that the party mechanism will adjust itself auto- 
matically to the election system, and that the introduction of 
proportional representation renders the parties unable to 
fulfil the following three functions he deems vital for 
preserving democracy :— 

(x) Selection of leaders by a competitive process of election 
“ duels,” likely to produce similar effects to those pro- 
duced by competition in a free exchange-economy. 

(2) Alternative attraction of the “marginal elector” who 
btings about the decision in every election battle. 

(3) Formation of homogeneous blocks which either suppott 

" or oppose the government, thus wiping out small parties. 

These ate the main conclusions of his theoretical analysis 
of parliamentary gig 

Their verification by the actual facts is then undertaken 
by a close examination of the relationship between election- 
and party-system in Great Britain, France and republican 
Germany. The author’s method of inquiry is herte, briefly, 
the comparison of the results yielded by the majority system 
in the countries which have adopted it with those likely to 
have occurred under proportional representation, and vice 
versa. 

As for Great Britain, he comes to the by no means 
surprising conclusion, that proportional representation would 
have rendered impossible the conservative governments of 
1922 and 1924, and that the liberals would havé obtained a 
key position which would have made them the real rulers 
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of the country. On the other hand, the communists would 
have been definitely favoured and the Labour Party 
tadicalised. Whereas, under the given circumstances, he 
foresees an early return to the two-party system by elimination 
of the Liberals. 

In the case of France comparison is made difficult by the 
fact that something like a very complicated proportional 
system has existed there between 1919 and 1924. e out- 
standing conclusion is that no chamber after this date would 
have had a working majority ; neither Cartel des Gauches of 
1924 nor Poincaré’s majority of 1928 would have been 
possible. A very strong communism and, probably, a 
considerably strengthened Action Française would make 
things worse than they actually are. 

Dr. Hermens then proceeds to a minute investigation into 
the effects of Germany’s adoption of the proportional system 
in 1919. The chapter on “ Wahlrecht und Me eien- 
system in Deutschland ” being obviously the kernel of his 
book, it is here that he follows his line of approach with the 
greatest zeal, and that his method proves to be most fruitful. 
‘The country which has experienced the effects of pro- 
portional representation to its most lunatic consequences is 
Germany ” (115). Slowly, and somewhat disguised, appears 
as his central thesis the assertion that it is this system to which 
the now ruling party in Germany owes in the first instance 
its rise to powet. 

He distinguishes two types of effects which the intro- 
duction of the ig se system has had: direct effects on 
the composition of parliament and indirect effects caused by 
induced changes in the inner structure of the parties. As for 
the first, he shows that under a majority system neither in 
December, 1924, not in 1928, would the Hitler Party have 
won a single mandate, and that this would have considerably 
diminished its chances in 1930. The point he urges can best 
be shown by his illustration that, whereas Hitler became 
world-famous in September, 1930, through winning 18.3 per 
cent. of the total vote, La Follette’s °16.2 He cent. in 
November, 1924, was considered a complete defeat, which 
immediately’ led to the dissolution of the coalition which. had 
supported him (173). 
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The indirect effects of proportional representation appeared 
as soon as the party mechanism had had time to adjust itself 
to the new electional conditions. Selection of leaders 
became impossible with the party machine getting more and 
mote into the hands of the central party executives. These 
wete composed of people who were either its financiers or 
had the necessary financial connections, but, let alone 
political ability had neither the capacity nor the desire to 
educate an élite of leaders. The classical example for this 
type is Hugenberg, who, having brought, through financial 
a and the influence of his press, the Deutschnationale 

artei entirely into his domination, succeeded in getting rid 
of evetybody who would not follow him blindly. 

The “ marginal elector,” whose function it is to: bring 
about the changes in the political balance had, by 1928, ceased 
to exist in Germany. Since there was no compulsion to 
restrict the field of choice to a few strong candidates, the 
German patties adopted a definitely stagnant character 
which, however, did not indicate stability. Dissolution of the 
Reichstag was no danger for the “ insiders ” who could give 
themselves safe places on the patty list and had not to Eohi 
for theirt seats. | 

The parliamentary formation of government became more 
and more hopeless. Dr. Hermens emphasizes the immense 
difficulties Hermann Müller had to overcome in order to 
establish his government after the socialist victory of May, 
1928. He contrasts them with the easy formation of the: first 
Weimar Coalition in February, 1919, in spite of the political 
situation of that time, and ascribes it to the relative intactness 
of the pre-war party system. In 1928, after weeks of fruitless 
conversations, finally a coalition could be formed only by 
leaving the budget problem entirely in the hands of a com- 
mittee composed of the financial experts of the five coalition 

ies. ' The government had to promise to accept its 
decisions as final, Of course, it broke down when the first 
symptoms of the economic crisis were beginning to make 
themselves felt. °Briining then formed the first non- 
patliamentaty government. What followed the author con- 
siders to have been the necessary consequence of democracy 
based upon a self-frustrating election system. 
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Political sociology in Germany has not-had an auspicious 
start. As sociology, as the author rightly remarks, it has 
suffered from being by far too abstract, and as politics it has 
allowed itself to be invaded by every conceivable shade of 
ce bias. In both these respects Dr. Hermens’ present 

ook is a meritorious exception. His sturdy realism, his 
sttong emphasis on the instrumental character of all political 
institutions will, we trust, win him many friends in Anglo- 
Saxon countries. L. M. LACHMANN. 


GOLDSWORTHY Lowrs DrcKnson. By E. M. FORSTER. 
(Arnold. 105. 6d.) 


WELL remember my excitement when, as an under- 

graduate at Cambridge after the war, I discovered 

Lowes Dickinson’s books—The Modern Symposium, Letters 

rom John Chinaman, From King to King, The Meaning of 
Good, Justice and Liberty, and the Greek View of Life. Here 
was a philosopher who opened new doors into the world of 
ideas, one who treated them with respect whenever they 
were sincere, and could laugh them off the stage when they 
were pretentious or dogmatic. I learned that he was a don at 
King’s, that he taught politics by the Soctatic method, and 
that I might, if I were good and lucky, become a member of 
his seminar. I wrote to him for advice. His reply was: 
“Come to tea on Thirsday.” I was surprised, for that was 
my first introduction to his remarkable typewriter, that 
otiginal instrument that invented so many new words, put 
semi-colons in the middle of the orthodox ones, and printed 
the capital letters half-way between the lines. (Mr. Forstet’s 
biography includes a facsimile of one of Goldie’s letters— 
I say “ Goldie’s ” because the nickname became universal, 
being used, as Mr. Forster relates, by undergraduates whose 
own names Goldie himself did not know.) 

I went, of course, and we had tea in Goldie’s room ovet- 
looking the Backs,with the Chinese scrolls on the walls and the 
Roget Fry over the mantelpiece. His "charm was extra- 
otdinaty—like Mr. Forster, I cannot avoid the word—and he 
seemed to want me to talk. Ineeded little encouragement, and 
- jt was only after I had left him that I realised with a hor shudder 
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that it was I who had been holding forth almost all the time. 
It was a comfort when I met him a year later—he was away 
from Cambridge 1920-1—to find that he had completely 
forgotten me and that I could begin again. He always had 
a bad memory for folly. But he would notice any bit of 
sense that came out of you and make it seem important. 
With him stupid people were apt to find themselves un- 
expectedly wise, and superior people to behave with 
simplicity and sincerity. He was always interested in the 
content rather than the form; he never suffered from the 
vice of those Cambridge philosophers who imagine that they 
have tefuted an idea when they have exposed the formal 
errors which disguise its expression. 

It was this sensitivity to the teal and valuable in ideas 
of evety kind that particularly distinguished Lowes Dickinson 
as a writer and thinker. He did not sit down, as an 
ordinarily honest critic does, and say to himself: “ Well, 
I do not = with this fellow, but PIL do my best to be fair 
to him.” If the point of view was sincere and worth while 
at all, Goldie did more than that. He absorbed himself in it, 
until for the time at least he shared it and could defend it 
better than its sponsor. Thus, in the Modern re a 
sensitive reader will find himself agreeing with each of the 
speakers in turn—with the exception, se el of Remenham 
(Mr. Gladstone) and the Scientist, both of whom speak with 
pretence and dogmatism. Similarly, if you agree with 
Goldie’s conclusions in Justice and Liberty, ot the i A 
Good, you will do so because you have been persuaded, 
after the fullest and fairest appreciation of the rival arguments, 
that the truth has emerged. from the dialogue. The Platonic 
dialogue and symposium forms wete exactly suited to his 
genius. He minded much more about the truth than about 
your agreement. The result was that he never employed 
popular arts and let slip his moment of dawning fame after 
the publication of Jobn Chinaman. Popularity can only be 
won at the expense of endless repetition. He preferred to 
move on to other inquiries. Jt was the war that disturbed 
this detachment. . 

-To one who trusted so unwisely in human reason, 1914 was 
a devastating shock and Lowes Dickinson faced the fact that, 
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if thought and the pursuit of truth are to continue in the 
world at all, to discover new facets of truth and to discuss 
them with a small body of students is not enough. Hence 
he forced himself to go to committees, to draft memoranda, 
and to write more popular books. He was one of the ve 
small group of men who may be considered the real founders 
of the League of Nations, and one of the first and most 
effective pa aa of its fundamental concepts. Today 
few people can realise the courage needed for this shy don 
to emerge into the Press, to write The Choice Before Us, the 
European Anarchy, War: its cause and cure, and, finally, with 
years of the most determined and accurate research, to present 
the full political background of the war in The International 
Anarchy. It is still far the best book on the subject; fair, 
accurate, learned, comprehensive and convincing. From the 
young mystic, who won his Fellowship with a quite unctitical 
exposition of Plotinus—Mr. Forster quotes his laughing 
remark that he was an “Indian ” from the ages of 20-25—. 
to the very unmystical author of the post-war years, was a 
long pilgrimage, marked throughout by the struggle of the 
poet and artist, who is forced by a social conscience to leave 
the natural haunts of his genius for the irksome frontier in 
which thought must be translated into the compromises of 
political action. Writing of his Modern Symposium, Lowes 
Dickinson says: 

But still it does not solve the problem, which is perhaps 
insoluble, of making the bridge between speculation and art and 
the side of life which is called practical politics. For practical 
politics involves fighting, and the object of such a book as this, 
as it was Plato’s object long ago, is to raise the mind above the 
fighting attitude. ‘There lies here obscurely the oe problem 
of the relation of ideals to passion and interests which I do not 
seem able clearly to formulate. It seems impossible to go into 
active life of any kind without being ready to kill, to lie and to 
cheat. 

I can hear Goldie saying this, just as I once heard him say, 
in a mood of half-humorous bitterness, that the clearest 
thing in the world was that man was notea reasoning animal. 
The Ariel side of him, as Mr. Forster puts it, was constantly 
baulked by ‘the necessity of releasing Caliban and converting 
Antonio. But while he outgrew religion and mysticism, he 
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never became so immersed in practical] life that Atiel altogether 
disappeared. He is there in Goldie’s poetry, and in occasional 
passages in all his books. Goldie is always among the first of 
modern English stylists, and when Ariel speaks he joins the 
immortals. At the end, having said and done what he could 
about the problem of war, Goldie returned, during his last 
few “yeats, to his main function—the more detached and 
oe interpretation of social ideas. And in so doing 

e found a new opportunity of influence and, to his surprise, 
of popularity. His extraordinary capacity for sympathetic 
‘exposition made him a unique broadcaster, and thousands of 
people who had never heatd of him, or perhaps of Plato 
either, listened to and appreciated his wireless talks. Goldie 
conscientiously ploughing through vast volumes of German 
documents was an unhappy man; the International Anarchy 
finished, he was again creative, gay and able to play his part 
in public life without illusions, but with less strain and with 
Da detachment. 

Mr. Forster has not, I think, done all that might be done 
in appreciating Lowes Dickinson as a political thinker. The 
elusive task of tracing the development of his views, and 
relating this to events, has still to be done, and mote needs 
saying about the philosophic roots and political significance 
of his writing. The task is certainly elusive, for Goldie has 
left no clear tecord in his writings to explain his evolution 
from the Henry Georgite who worked on a communal farm 
with the then Fabian Harold Cox, to the conservative who _ 
defended the House of Lords in the Development of Parliament 
in the Nineteenth Century (1890), and joined the Volunteers 
in the Boer War, to KA a Liberal and the post-war 
Socialist whose analysis of the economic structure of society 
was published in the Political Quarterly. (Incidentally, Lowes 
Dickinson was a member of the Editorial Board of the 
Political Quarterly, a fact worth recording here, since it has 
escaped mention in Mr. Forster’s book.) I must add that 
the very careful bibliography of Lowes Dickinson’s writings 
contributed by MreR. E. Balfour, and printed at the end of 
the book, will be of the greatest service to any student who 
wants to fill up the gaps in Mr. Forsters book. On the 
personal side the biography could scarcely be betteted. 
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Mr. Forster has succeeded best of all in the early chapters, 
which describe Lowes Dickinson’s home, and the muddle 
engendered by a Puritan upbringing and the conflicting 
moral code of a e school; and which take us on from 
the misery of school to`the glorious release of Cambridge 
(due so much to Oscar Browning), and to the comedy of his 
false starts as a young man who thought he ought to Be an 
Extension lecturer, a social reformer or a doctor. (What 
would have happened to Lowes Dickinson if he had not been 
made a fellow of Kings?) To people who had not the luck 
to have seen Goldie’s eyebrows lift in ironic merriment, 
I think Mr. Forster’s book will convey, as well as print can, 
the delight of his personality, the unique quality of his 
friendship, and the nature of his influence on generations of 
students. Most difficult of all to convey is his gaiety. My 
most persistent memory of Goldie at breakfast in his rooms, 
ot walking to Grantchester or staying in the country, 
is that we were always discussing the world’s calamities 
amidst constant laughter. And that laughter is not easily 
communicable, for Goldie’s humour was not the repeatable 
jesting kind, but that rarer species which is expressed in a 
tum of phrase and finds its food in the ironic twists of 
circumstance. Mr. Forster quotes Goldie’s own comment 
on himself as a young man. Smitten with a very pressing 
passion to reform the morals of his fellow men, he “ invited 
an atheist who had been drunk to join the Church of England 
Temperance Society. The atheist was headachy and polite, 
but he declined the siten’s voice.” 

During the last few years of his life Lowes Dickinson had 
found a new happiness and new creativeness, and Mr. Forster 
rightly says that his last books were among his best. But 
on the personal side there is comfort in the fact that he died 
before the Nazi revolution and the collapse at Geneva. 
I have heatd him say that the two people who knew most 
about life were Goethe and Mozart; music meant far more 
to him than tfie other arts and Germany meant more to 
him, I think, than any other foreign cowntry except Greece 
and China. To one whose whole active life was devoted to 
the service*of reason, and to the development of individual 
personality, the present revolt against reason, the belitf in 
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violence and the magnification of the state as an end in itself, 
would have been blows only less crushing than 1914 itself, 
In the Magic Flute, that exquisite fantasy in which the bitter- 
ness of the war—it was published in 1919—1s imperfectly 
transmuted, but which in its conclusion, Po most clearly 
sums up his philosophy, he tells of the struggle of man 
after*the ideal and of reason against the blind forces of instinct 
and passion. In the Hall of Satastto Tamino says: “ You 
have not shown me Plato.” “No,” replied Aureole, “ and 
with reason. For though he came here and was, by all repute, 
the most gifted of our members, yet he fell back in the end 
under the dominion of the Queen of Night.” 

“How soe” 

“He came to prefer religion to treason, authority to 
liberty, and the state to the individual. And these are the 
three great heresies which no one holding can remain of our 
Order.” 

It will be seen that Goldie’s own evolution was the 
opposite of Plato’s. While his Master in the dark days of 
Greek civilisation lost faith in humanity, and fell back upon 
religion and authority, Goldie grew out of the rather superior 
conservatism of his training and the mystical limbo of his 
young manhood and became, with every setback, a more 
valiant member of that select company which fights with 
faith but without comfort for liberty, individuality and 


eason. 
f KINGSLEY MARTIN. 


War Marx Reatty Mzanr. By G. D. H. Core. 
(Gollancz. 5/-) 
ERE we have Mr. Cole’s clearest, closest and most 
informative thinking upon the processes and prospects 
of social reconstruction. Everybody knows that 
Mr. Cole has a — independent mind, and 
some may feel surprised that he should fasten this thinking 
on to or anybody else. Well aware of this feeling 
Mr. Cole devotes same early and some later pages to making 
clear his attitude to Marx. He is no slavish follower of 
Marxist doctrines. The “ materialist” interpretation of 
histéry he discards in favour of a “realist,” and this 
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“ realism,” though essentially economic (as concerned with 
the changing forms of production) allows plenty of play 
for the reactions of ideas, political, religious and others, 
upon the operation of economic forces. The misunderstanding 
that attributes “fatalism” to Marx is inexcusable in face 
of the importance attributed to the human will in the class 
struggle. For it is this conflict that enters into the very tlature 
of the dialectic which Marx took over from Hegel, rescuing 
it from its manipulation of “ bloodless categories” to give 
it force and body in the world of stark realities. Mr. Cole 
shows the economic determination of history to lie not 
in the denial of non-economic factors but in the utilisation 
of these factors by the under-drtive of the economic forces. 
It is in’this sense that nationalism and imperialism gain 
their distinctively economic character. 

It is, indeed, the evolutionary nature of the Marxist 
method, as opposed to the “ static ” method of the orthodox 
economists, that Mr. Cole regards as the central virtue of 
the master. Its test is found today in the intellectual bewilder- 
ment of classical economists when confronted with the actual 
collapse of their capitalism, its inability to produce the 

oods or even to deliver the profits to its owners. Marxism 
ba a convincing explanation of this collapse in the inability 
of capitalism to-provide an adequate quota of consuming 
sh in face of the expanding atea of high productivity. 
ot the exploitation of labour essential to the working of 
competitive capitalism makes such a predicament inevitable. 

Mr. Cole rightly reserves for his closing chapters the 
Marx theory of value and the theory of exploitation linked 
with it. He lets down Marx here a little easier than he 
deserves. For he admits that all scarcities and not only 
the surplus values due to overworking labour, enter into 
and, indeed, constitute value, while his attempt to accept 
Marx’s way of reducing qualitative differences of productive 
effort to quantitative units of measurement is not quite 
successful. 

But for most readers the chief importance of the book will 
lie in its incisive analysis of the changes wrought in the 
class conflict by recent economic happenings. Not only 
has the proletariat of manual workers acquired new character- 
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istics, but there has arisen a large petty bourgeoisie which 
hardly existed a century ago, but which has already played a 
determinant part in the class struggles of Germany, Austria 
and Italy, and may do so in this country and the United 
States. Capitalism and Socialism, as parties, may find it 
necessary to secure the aid of this large body of small business 
men, ‘technicians, professionals and farmers, whose interests 
and sympathies may be said to wobble between the parties 
in direct conflict. Mr. Cole clearly portrays the possibility 
of a fascist interregnum before socialism can emerge 
triumphant. Not even then do we achieve the classless 
society that is the avowed goal. The Marxist dialectic, 
as Mr. Cole points out, makes no provision for the further 
play of conflicting forces. But it is impossible in this brief 
account to do justice to the fascinating work of Mr. Cole’s 
‘ mind in this great contribution to an understanding of the 
politics and economics of out swiftly moving times. 
J. A. Hosson 


Germanys THIRD EMPIRE. By MOELLER VAN DER BRUCK. 
(Allen e” Unwin. ros. 64.) 

Træ Hour or Decision. By OSWALD SPENGLER. (Aen 
and Unwin. 85. 6d.) 

Tue Broobiess Pocrom. By Dr. Frrrz Serpizr. (Gollancg. 


5s.) 
SOCIALISM’S NEW Srarr. (Allen €> Unwin. 35. 6d.) 
Democracy. By J; A. Hosson. (Bodley Head. 25. 6d.) 
DEMOCRACY AND DICTATORSHIP. By HuGH SELLON. (Lovat 
Dickson. 28.) : S 
NY one who teally read, learned, and inwardly digested 
A six books would have acquited a deep under- 
standing of the political and economic distempers 
of out age. Herr Spengler is always telling us that 
we ate living in a “ mighty ” age. The Germans ate inclined 
to mistake largeness for greatness and size for quality, and 
Herr Spengler suffers badly from megalomania. ether the 
age is “mighty,” except in the noise and misery it makes, 
will be not for us, but for history to decide. The really 
important thing for contemporaries to understand is that it. 
is an age in which two opposed ideals of life ate fighting a 
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desperate battle for men’s minds. These books show how 
the battle is being fought on the political and economic fields, 
on the one side Paa the ideas and forces which fot the last 
three thousand years have been tecognized as making for 
civilization ; on the other, all those which were thought to 
make for the nasty, brutish violence of barbarism. Herr 
van der Bruck’s and Herr Spengler’s books provide the feader 
with what may be called the philosophy of this ancient 
barbatism which is now being hailed as a new and epoch- 
making discovery in Germany. The publisher tells us that 
Germany s Third Empire is the Bible of Nazi Germany. The 
author committed suicide before Hitler came to power, but 
his book might well serve as the gospel of modern Germany. 
It is the work of a political and economic neurotic, a man 
suffering socially from acute megalomania and inferiority 
complex. Like so many patients who have reached this 
advanced stage of mental instability, van der Bruck vacillates 
between acute depression and acute exaltation, and upon this 
alternation of lamentation and bombast he erects an insane 
olitical theory and philosophy. The “ facts” which van der 
Bruck produces in support of his theories are simply anything 
which van der Bruck happens to want to believe at the 
moment, either in order to glorify the German “ race” ot 
in otder to denigrate other “ races,” nations, or persons 
whom he dislikes. In the world of hallucination and delirium 
which he inhabits, the distinction between truth and falsehood 
has lost its meaning. He says, for instance, that France and 
Britain engineered the war; that Liberalism let loose the 
war; that Germany won the war; that “it was the English 
working classes who made it possible for their government 
to prepare the war, to declare the war, and to win the war ” ; 
that the war was sprung upon an innocent and unprepared 
Germany; that socialists have “allied themselves with ” 
psycho-analysis “which takes more pleasure in exploting 
man’s shame than his glory’; that “the classic plane is as 
much loftier than the plane of classicism as the plane of 
Goethe is loftier than the plane of Racine.” 
The last of these statements is perhaps the most enlighten- 
ing. It is*inconceivable to van der Bruck that there should 
be sucha thing as objective truth, and that the truth is that the 
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plane of Goethe is not loftier than the plane of Racine, nor 
the plane of Racine loftier than that of Goethe, that both of 
them were great writers and, being civilized, both would 
have been equally revolted by the imbecile savagery of 
van der Bruck. No, to this savage Goethe is simply a German 
and Racine a Frenchman, and x et te the plane of Goethe 
must “be loftier than the plane of Racine. Wan der Bruck is, 
in fact, simply a savage, a man who hates civilization and the 
kind of life which civilization was beginning to impose upon 
savages. He hates reason, humanity, the toleration of other 
people’s views and fashions, science, truth, freedom, . indi- 
viduality, literature, art, happiness and equality. Sa this 
hatred he builds his whole political “theory.” “ The great 
facts of human life,” he says, “‘ are love, hate, hunger, need, 
daring, enterprise, discovery, strife, competition, ambition 
and the lust for power ”—in other words the primal passions 
which control the life of savages. Everything in human 
society which has tamed these primal passions to serve 
civilization is anathema to van der Bruck and must be 
ge with “inexorable severity.” Liberals, socialists, 

acifists, humanitarians must be crushed; democracy and 
ep abolished; and the state organized so that those 
“ with inborn superiority ” may rule the proletariate at home 
and conquer abroad. 

The only difference between Spengler and van der Bruck 
is that Spengler has read more history and is a mote astute 
man. Essentially his outlook and philosophy are the same. 
There is the same sense of infetiority and the same crude 
Germanic bombast, the same hatred of civilization and reason, 
the same reckless disregard of truth. Abundant children are, 
of course, the chief sign of a healthy race. Man is a beast of 
prey and must always remain so. The Labour leadets—not 
Germany this time !—won the war. The Nordic race—in 
other words the Germans—are the only great race in the world. 
The working classes are human vermin, work shy, luxury 
poe an aes they happen to be agricultural labourers, in 
which case they are gifted with the supreme kind of in- 
telligence. Human history is war history and must always be 
wat history. And the moral is the same as van dér Bruck’s, 
supported by facts from Assyrian, Greek, Roman, Egyptian, 
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Carthaginian, and Monacan history—back to barbarism, 
misery and wat. What a good start the Germans have made 
in that direction can be gathered from The Bloodless Pogrom, 
in which Dr. Seidler describes the treatment of the Jews by 
the Nazi Government. 

The other three books on our list state the grounds of 
those who oppose the resurrection of this ancient barbarism. 
Socialist” s New Start is a secret manifesto of some German 
socialists who are striving to reform the socialist movement 
in Germany. Mr. Hobson’s book is an extremely able and 
interesting analysis of the present position of democtacy, 
socialism and dictatorship. Mr. Hobson believes in the 
survival power of democracy, and his book will be refreshing 
to those who are fortunate enough not to feel Nordic or 
Aryan blood rushing through their distended veins. Mr. 
Sellon covets some of the same ground as Mr. Hobson, and, 
though he is attracted by the corporate state, gives reasons 
for believing that parliamentary democtacy is the right kind 
of government for Britons. His book is occasionally naive, 
but also fair-minded, and on the whole intelligent. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


THe PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS oF FEDERAL France. By B. P. 
ADARKAR. 301 pp. (King. 125. 64.) 

The author, Professor of Economics, Benares Hindu University, 
divides his subject into three parts, dealing with constitutional founda- 
tions, actual practice, and financial theory. 

THe Nares Rerorn. By Lours Apamic. Illustrated. 373 pp. 
(Gollancz. 125. Gd.) 

An account of Jugoslavia, by a native of that country who returned 
to it in 1932 at the age of thirty-three, after nineteen years’ residence in 
the United States. | 
FINANCIAL CONTROL AND INTEGRATION. By GrorGE C. S. BENSON. 


68 pp. (Harper. $1.50.) 
' A study in administration, particularly with reference to the Controller- 
General of the United States. 
ÅMERICA’S RECOVERY PROGRAM. By A. A. BæRLE and others. 253 pp. 
(Oxford University Press. $2.) 
A sympesium on the recovery policy of the American administration, 
in which some members of the “ brain trust”’ take part. Their contri- 
butions were originally delivered as lectures. 
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THE TrxwriiGut oF PARENTHOOD. By Enm CHARLES. 226 pp. (Waits. 


7s. 64. 
A study 2. population problems, including the questions of declining 
fertility and contraceptive practice. 
Tre New INTeRNATIONALISM. By CLARK FOREMAN. 154 pp. (Allen 
and Unwin. 55.) 
The book deals with the growth of internationalism, capitalist and 
socialist internationalism, and the inevitable “ planning.” 


IMPERIAL POLICING. si iam ae ties Sir CHARLES W. Gwynn. 
366 Fes (Macmil tos. 6d.) 
A study of the use of the army for police purposes and to restore 
order when called in by the civil authorities. There are chapters dealing 
with, among other subjects, Amritsar, Egypt in 1919, Chanak, and 
Palestine in 1929. 
Tae Nemesis or Economic NATIONALISM. By Josepa JOHNSON. 
116 pp. (King. 45. 6d.) 
A stu is ‘of economic nationalism based upon the example of the 
Anglo-Irish dispute. 
Two Ways or THINKING. By the Rr. Hon. Lorp MACMILLAN. 45 pp. 
(Cambridge University Press. 25.) 
A reprint of the Rede Lecture. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS IN BririsH Lasour Pourrics. By WuaLrum P. 
Mappox. 253 pp. (Oxford University Press © Milford. 105 6d.) 

A very detailed study of the foreign policy of the Labour Movement 
and the eae persons, and machinery which determined it from 1900 
to 1924. 

PRISON LETTERS OF Counress Margævicz. With a Preface by PRESIDENT 
DE VALERA. 315 pp. (Longmans. 6s.) 

Besides the letters this book also contains poems and articles by 
Countess Markievicz’s sister, Eva Gore-Booth, and a biographical sket 
by Esther Roper. 

Naomi Mircutson’s VIENNA Diary. 288 bb. (Gollancz. 55.) 

Mrs. Mitchison went to Vienna Pe e defeat of the socialists in 
order, if possible, to relieve distress. Her diary covers the period from 
February 23 to April to. 

THe Racra Mrra. By PauL RADIN. 141 pp. (McGraw-Hinw. 6s.) 

A destructive criticism of the “Aryan” superiority doctrine. 

THe Jews. By N. Benrarcn. 146 pp. (The Bodley Head. 25. 6d.) 

A short analysis of the history, present position, and future outlook. 

BRITISH COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS. Edited by ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
With a Foreword by Str Roserr BORDEN., 235 pp. (Oxford 
University Press and Milford. 10s. 6d.) 

A record of the proceedings of the Unofficial A which met 
in Toronto last September. 

SANCTIONS AND TREATY ENFORCEMENT. By PAYSON S. Wrip, Jr. 
231 pp. (Oxford University Press and Milford. tos. 6d.) 
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POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE 
NEXT ELECTION 


I, Prospects for the National Government 
By Rozert Boorusy, M.P. 


HERE is no doubt that the position of the National 

Government is very much better than it was six 

months ago. There was a moment when a 

tremor of doubt, of anxiety, and of disappointment 
shook the country. It has passed. And the reason is that 
out industrial revival is now felt to be genuine. This revival 
began in the ‘third quarter of the year 1932—-about nine 
months after the National Government had effectively 
assumed power. i 

It has been founded, like most genuine trade recoveries, 
upon increased activity in the “capital” or “ investment ” 
industries, which can be classified roughly under five heads, 
namely, (1) Industrial and commercial buildings, plant, and 
machinery; (2) Housing; (3) Public utility, municipal and 
transport services; (4) Restocking, and (5) The creation of 
a favourable balance of trade. 

The importance of a “ capital” industrial revival lies in 
the fact that it involves a net increase in purchasing power 
for all other goods, without immediately swamping the 
market with consumption goods. 

Assuming that there is no substantial change in wage 
tates, and that there exists unused productive capacity in the 
majority of industries, it has been estimated that an increase 
of £X in the aggregate output of the investment trades 
should lead to an increase of approximately {2.5X in the 
value of general output. This calculation, which was made 
in 1931, is now fulfilling itself in a remarkable manner. The 
figures available for the first quarter of the present year show 
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that the whole value of home-produced output has risen from 
the low point of 1932 by nearly £75 million a quarter, or at 
the rate of nearly £300 million a year, as compared with a 
rise of about {125 million in the investment trades. The 
index of ordinary shates—an additional test of considerable 
intefest—shows a tise of over 70 per cent. between May, 1932, 
and May, 1934. 

And the employment figures tell a similar tale. Including 
uninsuted workers, the total number of persons in work 
stands at 15.28 millions, as against 14.42 millions in 1932. 
Considering the number of workers displaced by machinery 
these are remarkable figures. 

From the data now available, we can claim with absolute 
confidence that the quantity of industrial production in this 
country has reached the average level of the three pre-slump 
yeats. Japan and Sweden are the only other countries in the 
world (excluding Russia, where conditions are quite excep- 
tional) that can point to a similar achievement. 

What are the main causes of this spectacular recovery P 
I think they are four. First, confidence. Second, political 
stability. Thirdly, the introduction of Protection. And 
fourthly, cheap money, due primarily to successful conversion 
operations carried out by the Treasury. For all these things 
the National Government is entitled to the chief credit. 
Judged solely by results, it is the most successful Government 
of modern times. 

Yet there is a strange lack of enthusiasm, even amongst ` 
its nominal supporters in the country. And the reason is not 
far to seek. If you want to command and retain the loyalty 
and allegiance of the masses you must give them something to 
follow. A Party, a Man, or a Theme. And, having decided 
what you are going to give them, you must put It or Him 
“over.” The National Government does neither of these 
things. It deliberately suppresses party loyalties and en- 
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thusiasms. It has produced no Man. At the moment it 
possesses no Theme. And its efforts at propaganda are 
simply pathetic. 

Duting the last twelve months I have had the opportunity 
of studying, at first hand, the methods of Mr. Roosevelt, 
M. Stalin, and Herr Hitler. And they have led me to’ the 
conclusion that in this country we don’t understand the 
ABC of modern mass psychology. Mercifully the Labour 
Party is no better than the National Government. They 
have a case, a Press, and reasonable access to the wireless. 
What use do they make of any of them? They, too, possess 
neither man nor theme. If at any time they seem to be making 
headway, one can always rely on Sir Stafford Cripps, with his 
passionate, pig-headed, and humourless sincerity, to negative 
it within a few days. So at any rate we start all square. 

If the National Government is to justify its existence in 
the past and in the future, it must, I think, produce both a 
Man and a Theme, and, having done so, put them across 
the countty. The Theme I propose to deal with in the 
concluding paragraphs of this article. The Man brings one 
up against the difficult and delicate question of personnel, 
which I shall get over as quickly as possible. 

For some time past the Prime Minister bas been nothing 
more than a figure-head. As Prime Minister he cuts no ice 
in the country. He knows little or nothing about economics, 
and if you examine his speeches during the last ten years 
you will find that on no occasion has he expressed an opinion 
on an economic subject which is of the slightest importance 
or significance. His interests are almost exclusively centred 
upon foreign affairs. And in this field he is no inconsiderable 
figure, for his influence is still great not one in Europe but 
also in the United States. 

Unquestjonably, the most powerful man in the Govern- 
ment is Mr. Baldwin. I believe him to be the most powerful 
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minister this country has had since Walpole, whom in many 
respects he resembles. His power is greater than that of Mr. 
Lloyd George at the height of his fame, because it is far more 
secutely based. He has made more than one mistake which 
would have sunk any ordinary politician. Yet he has 
overcome, in succession, the formidable opposition of his 
political opponents, a section of his own party, and the 
popular press. Today, he is the real governor of this country. 
What he says-goes. And his responsibility is, in consequence, 
terrific. He has never been much interested in personnel. 
But be has secured the devoted service, over a considerable 
petiod, of three first-rate administrators—Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, and Sir Samuel Hoare. 
And he has now added to them a dynamic force in the shape 
of Mr. Walter Elliot. These four men are a source of great 
strength to the present administration. 

Of course, Mr. Elliot has made mistakes. His ardent 
-spitit was bound to lead him into some ditches on the way to 
the heights. For my part I am sorty that he attempted to 
control production before carrying through a complete 
reorganisation of the marketing system, and also that he 
statted with pigs, and left beef—of far greater intrinsic 
importance—until it was almost. too late. Some of his 
schemes will fail. But that he will save British agriculture 
I have no doubt. And in so doing he will save the sum of 
things. When you add to the above the balanced judgment 
and wide sympathies of Mr. Oliver Stanley at the Ministry of 
Labour, and the political competence of men like Mr. Hore- 
Belisha and Mr. Duff Cooper, you might reasonably suppose 
that in the matter of personnel the Government was strong 
enough. Ido not think so. In times like these we want the best 
men we can produce harnessed in the public service. We 
have some of them. But not all. 
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The question of theme is relatively easier than that of 
‘personnel. Ten years of active political life have taught me 
that the vast majority of people in this country are interested 
primarily in economic subjects. This may sound odd, but 
food and housing are, after all, of prime importance to most 
of us. If you talk reasonably about these matters, you can be 
sure of an attentive heating from almost any audience. 

The future industrial development of this country is 
being carefully studied within the ranks of the Unionist 
Party, by the research department of headquarters, and by 
certain individual members—notably Lord Wolmer and Mr. 
Harold Macmillan. There is much talk of State “planning.” 
But here we must walk very warily. No doubt the internal 
disorganisation of industries like coal, cotton, and iron and 
steel, has cost us many millions of pounds since the war. 
Wise rationalisation, and centralised selling agencies, are 
essential features of modern heavy industry, if it is to be 
efficient. And it may well be found necessary to give statutory 
powers to industrial councils in certain industries where they 
are desired. But let us avoid like the plague anything in the 
nature of wholesale interference with industry by the State. 
In this respect President Roosevelt has given us a terrible 
and salutary warning. For, in the last resort, there is nothing 
between the profits system and the communist system. If 
you are not prepared to assume the whole responsibility for 
production and distribution, then you must create conditions 
under which private enterprise will see a reasonable chance 
of making a profit. Otherwise you destroy confidence, and 
with it your entire economic mechanism. One day, it is to 
be hoped, Mr. Roosevelt will redtise this. And also the 
Labour Party. No scheme for industrial reorganisation or 
planning is worth the paper it is wrftten on unless it is 
designed to reduce costs and increase profits. For this reason 
I think the report issued recently on the Herring industry is 
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destined to become an economic document of the first 
importance. 

‘There is, however, a vast field in which intervention and 
activity on the part of the State is absolutely vital: the field 
of public works. It is ten times more vital since the intro- 
ductton of a protective system which forces us to be self- 
supporting and self-sufficient to a degree never previously 
contemplated. 

The backbone of our recovery has undoubtedly been the 
building industry. This was also the case with the recovery 
from the great depression of the ’nineties, when a building 
boom based on low interest rates carried an industrial revival 
on its back. 

The building and contracting industry represents much 
the largest of our industries, with an annual output valued 
at £300 million. Dwelling houses are now being erected at 
the rate of £100 million per annum, a figure which has never 
before been approached. But the houses are being constructed 
for the middle and lower-middle classes, and sooner or later 
saturation point must be reached. Unless there is a further 
great rise in general purchasing power, ot a large programme 
for municipal building of teal working-class houses, a con- 
siderable building reaction must come, which will bring our 
whole industrial revival to an abrupt end. And housing 
construction is by no means the only form of national 
development. 

Since the wat we have sunk millions of pounds in Europe, 
which have been spent in the construction of workers’ 
houses and flats, swimming pools, gardens, etc. We shall be 
lucky if we see any of our money again. Yet in Scotland (I 
speak from personal experience) our housing conditions are 
disgraceful, out means of transport (especially ferries) 
medieval, and our electrical development twenty years 
behind that of almost any continental country. 
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In case I should be suspected of exaggeration or “ social- 
ism,” let me quote from a recent leading article in the 
Financial News—not generally considered to be a socialist 
newspaper : 

“Those who ate hoping for a strong housing and 
public works drive in the autumn will not derive much 
€ncouragement from the report of the proceedings of 
the Public Works Loan Board in the last year. For it 
appears that advances from the Local Loans Board were 
actually 17 per cent. lower than in 1932-33.... But 
the need for an acceleration of capital expenditure is 
still apparent.... What is not generally realised is the 
extent of the “socialised sector” in the economic 
structure. The key point, capital development, is very 
largely controlled by public authorities, both national 
and local.... Public works contracting alone provides 
occupation for more men than either the steel industry, 
the motor industry, or the cotton industry. This is 
entirely under public direction. There are very nearly 
as many builders as coal miners, and these are, naturally, 
in spite of the revival of private building, very dependent 
on the policy of local authorities. When to these are 
added the powers for expansion of plant possessed by 
such authorities as the Central Electricity Board, the 
Metropolitan Water Board, and the Post Office, and the 
development of public utilities under municipal control 
throughout the country, the immense powers of public 
authorities in stimulating capital development become 
evident. It is in this direction that we must now look 
for a further reduction in unemployment. And the 
Government, as the prime motive force, must set the 
example.” ° 

I should like to see the Government come out with a 
cleat-cut economic policy which can be understood by 
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the people. It should be divided into three main parts— 
industrial, agricultural, and national development. 

In industry the profit motive must be retained as the source 
of activity, since the only logical alternative is a communist 
system which is not desired by the vast majority of our 
people. Therefore, for industry the policy must be designed 
to create (1) Confidence, and (2) Conditions under which 
profits can be made. This involves maximum assistance and 
minimum interference by the Government itself. 

Statutory powers will have to be granted in certain cases 
to industrial councils to enable them to control production 
and sales, but they must be exercised by the industries 
concerned for the sole purpose of increasing efficiency and . 
thereby reducing costs. For the rest, the activity of the State 
should be concentrated primarily on the development and 
expansion of markets at home and overseas. In this connec- 
tion the importance of the Crown Colonies and of Soviet 
Russia as potential markets for capital goods can scarcely be 
exaggerated, and has not been appreciated by any British 
Government since the war. 

For agriculture the policy should take the form of reason- 
able protection from foreign dumping in periods of glut, and 
the gradual introduction of orderly marketing. So far as 
marketing is concerned, both in agriculture and industry, the 
potentialities of the B.B.C. as an agency of information and 
propaganda can hardly be overestimated, and hitherto little 
or no use has been made of it. _ 

Lastly, we come to national development—the legitimate 
field for Government activity. As the process of private 
housebuilding and restocking slows down, the “slack” 
should be taken up by a simultaneous advance on several 
fronts—transport fagilities, electrical development, telephone 
development, etc. But the main drive must be directed 
towatds the wholesale clearance of slum properties, and the 
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construction of houses and flats at rents within the compass of 
the lower paid wage earnets. The impetus necessary for this 
can only be given by the State. It is far too large a subject for 
detailed treatment in the present article. One can only say 
that if the effort is to bear any sort of relation to the need 
there will have to be a central plan and centralised finance, 
and that the performance of the Government in this field up 
to date has been inadequate and disappointing. 

I should also like to see an attempt made to carry through 
some very necessary and long ovetdue reforms—for instance, 
in the procedure of the House of Commons, the Divorce 
Laws, the Licensing Laws, and the general administration of 
justice. And, finally, I should like to see Mr. Baldwin publicly 
assume control as Prime Minister; Sir John Simon made 
Lord Chancellor; Mr. Ramsay MacDonald sent to the Foreign 
Office; Mr. Lloyd George made Minister of Public Works 
(he is the only living man who can put through the national 
development programme which is necessary); and Mr. 
Churchill (after a successful and satisfactory compromise has 
been reached on the Indian question) Minister of Defence. 

But I am not so sanguine as to believe that these 
admirable appointments will be made before the next election. 
I have not touched upon the most fundamental issue of all. 
The issue of democracy or dictatorship, freedom or bondage. 
Mr. Baldwin, with his unerring political instinct, grasped it 
months ago. If we are compelled to fight on that, it scarcely 
matters who holds any particular office. For the British 
public will return the National Government to power with a 
substantial majority. 

In any event it is to be hoped that the Government will 
be returned with a working majority. For the Labour Party 
has not yet evolved a coherent policy, and the one thing we 
_ want to avoid, at almost any cost, is a repetition of the 
confusion of 1924 and 1930. When all is said and done, we are 
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the most mature of modern democracies, with traditions 
which have taken centuries to evolve, and ‘which we cannot 
ignore. Far be it from me to advocate a cynical outlook on 
life. But we have a very real responsibility to the rest of 
the world to avoid heroic or desperate measures. Where 
the United States has produced Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Ernest 
Hemingway, we have produced Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Somerset 
Maugham. 

They are, perhaps, the four most significant figures in 
contemporary politics and literature. And in their different 
spheres they teach a lesson which we should take to heart. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY’S PROPOSALS 
FOR THE REFORM OF 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


By Husn DALTON 


HE Labour Party holds its thirty-fourth Annual 

Conference at Southport in the first week of 

October. I wish that more of our friends, including 

our friendly critics, would make a habit of attending 
out Annual Conferences. For at no other time or place is 
a mote tepresentative body, including all sections of the 
party, gathered together, nor is there any better opportunity 
for personal contacts between many who, living in different 
parts of the country and working in different occupations, 
seldom meet each other. Nor is there any better occasion 
for ventilating ideas, constructive or critical, on the party’s 
recent activities and future plans. 

This Conference will either be the last before the next 
general election or the last but one. Opinions differ as to 
which is the likelier. But the National Executive of the 
patty, in order to be prepared, is submitting at Southport a 
Programme of Action under the title, Socialism and Peace. 
This programme aims at summarising the proposals of the 
party, including in particular the series of Policy Reports 
which have been drawn up since 1931 by the Executive’s 
Policy Sub-Committee. Two instalments of this series have 
been discussed at the last two Annual Conferences, amended 
in some particulars, and accepted. A third instalment will 
be discussed at Southport. I sometimes hear the Labour 
Party criticised for “not having a policy ” on this or that. 
Often, I suspect, such critics have not redd the Policy Reports 
and other publications of the party. Measured in terms of 
man-hours spent in committee meetings, in other forms of 
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consultation, and in the writing and reading of memoranda, 
policy making, as I have reason to know, has been a large- 
scale business these last three years ! 

The truth is that today the Labour Party has a large body 
of policy, much of it worked out in considerable detail, 
coveting all the more important problems, at home and 
abroad, with which, so far as we can at present foresee, a 
Labour Government would have to deal. Whether the 
policy is right or wrong in principle and detail is, of course, 
debatable. But it exists and forms the basis of our propaganda. 
At Southport, decisions will be taken which will give our 
programme, provisionally at least, its final form, the marching 
orders which a Labour majority would take to Westminster 
and Labour Ministers into their departments. 

But, if these orders are to be well G executed, 
we must have tools to fit the job. 

Therefore, out of the wide range of subjects to be discussed 
at Southport, I select one for special consideration in this 
article, that of the Reform of Parliamentary Procedure. For 
this is a fundamental necessity if our large and varied legislative 
programme, after approval by the electors, is to pass into law 
with reasonable speed. By “ Parliamentary Procedure” I 
mean here the procedure of the House of Commons, not 
the House of Lords. 

The House of Lords must go. We may speculate on the 
time and manner of its going, but not in this article. Here it 
is enough to say, in passing, that the National Executive will 
recommend at Southport that the party should-seek a mandate 
at the next election sufficiently comprehensive to entitle a 
Labour Government, by due constitutional process, to treat 
the House of Lords as an antiquated traffic obstruction on 
the democratic higltway, and to remove it. 

The Reform of the Procedure of the House of Commons 
does not require legislation. It requires only a reform of the 
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Standing Orders of the House of Commons. The House of 
Lords would not be consulted and its consent would not be 
necessaty. In a secondary sense, the question of legislation is, 
indeed, involved. For I shall argue that the form of much of 
our legislation should be changed, in order to suit better our 
modern requirements, both parliamentary and administfative. 

To the defects of our present parliamentary procedure, a 
cloud of witnesses can be called to testify. I will call a 
few from outside the ranks of the Labour Party. Lord 
Buckmaster, for instance, who, reported in The Times of 
December 14th, 1933, said that it would be a good thing, if 
on the mantelpiece of every Parliament there were placed a 
row of fossils of extinct forms of life, underneath which 
should be written in bold letters, “‘ we perished because we 
could not change.” The procedure and rules of Parliament, 
he went on to say, were quite out of date. A great defect was 
that two or three people could pit themselves against the 
considered judgment of the two Houses of Parliament and 
block a measure. He thought there should be some limitation 
of speech, otherwise we should become suffocated. There 
were issues too vital and too gtave to permit of time being 
wantonly wasted in unprofitable debate. Sir Robert Horne, 
also, reported in The Times of January 30th, 1934, said that 
some method of expediting business in the House of Commons 
must be achieved. The reason why representative government 
was tegatded in many countties today as a failure was because 
its methods were too slow for the purpose of dealing with 
present-day emergencies. Two recent books, Lord Eustace 
Percys Government in Transition and Sir Arthur Salter’s 
Framework of an Ordered Society, might also be quoted at great 
length to the same effect, and contain proposals for reform. 
Those who are curious in these matters may find some 
interest in.comparing these proposals, with which I have no 
space to deal here, with those of the Labour Party. ‘They 
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will find not complete agreement, but some common elements. 

In the memotandum on Parliamentary Problems and 
Procedure, to be submitted by the National Executive of the 
Labour Patty to the Southport Conference, and summarised in 
Socialism and Peace, the reform of the procedure of the House 
of Cémmons hinges on two simple propositions. First, we 
need a better system for the allocation of Parliamentary time ; 
second, we need a better form of legislation. 

The present waste of time in Parliament must be ex- 
petienced at close quarters to be clearly realised. There is 
no systematic plan for the allocation of time. Various forms 
of closure and guillotine are used spotadically. Sometimes a 
big Bill has a detailed time-table made for it, but only if serious 
obstruction of it is expected, or has already begun. This 
time-table procedure is so far from being universal that it is 
common form for the Opposition of the day to denounce it, 
and further time is spent in debating, and in trying to amend, 
the time-table on the floor of the House. A large part of 
government business slops along without any time-table 
whatever, and often slops over beyond 11 p.m., and some- 
times into all-night sittings, which exhaust the minds, bodies 
and tempers of the participants and help to bring Parliament 
into ridicule and disrepute. Physical fitness and mental 
freshness, both in ministers and in the general body of M.P.s, 
ate necessary conditions of an efficient democracy. They are 
often unfulfilled. 

Frequently it is obstructive talk by a single member, or 
by a small handful, which keeps hundreds of others hanging 
about the Chamber and its purlieus, waiting for a vote on 
some quite trivial issue. In the 1929 Parliament, one or two 
Tories made themselves conspicuous by their habit of 
obstructing until thé last trains and buses had gone, so as to 
make it impossible for Labour members, without cars of their 
own-and living at a distance from Westminster, to get home 
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till morning. A rationalised procedure should put an end 
to contemptible monkey tricks of this kind. 

I have written in terms of my own personal experience in 
two Parliaments, that of 1924-29, when I was a member of 
the Labour Opposition to a Conservative Government, and 
that of 1929-31, when I was a junior minister in the Labour 
Government, faced by a Conservative Opposition and a small 
Liberal Party holding, when united, the balance of power, but 
usually disunited, a few steadily supporting the Government, 
afew more steadily in Opposition, the rest capricious, captious 
and unreliable. I took my share, according to the present 
“ rules of the game,” in obstructing the Conservative Govern- 
ment from 1924 to 1929, and was once suspended during an 
all-night sitting, in good company, including George 
Lansbury and the late John Wheatley, for stretching these 
rules to breaking point. But between 1929 and 1931 we 
Labour members learned both from Conservatives and 
Liberals, that we had been a very tame Opposition, mere 
children in the art of wasting time. 

"In both these Parliaments the Opposition was numerically 
strong. It could work in shifts and relays. To use another 
metaphor, it had plenty of change bowlers. ‘The present 
Parliament is different. The Labour Party, the official and 
only real Opposition, is very weak in numbers. Many 
individual performances are excellent, but what can fifty 
do against five hundred? ‘There is no chance of tiring 
ministérs out, of keeping their supporters on the stretch for 
days and nights on end, of defeating the Government in a 
snap vote, of throwing hidden reserves unexpectedly into the 
division lobby. The Government majority contains an 
enotmous margin for all likely contingencies. Important 
legislation in this Parliament has often been passed in record 
time, compared with previous Parliaments. Some, even in 
our own ranks, ate much impressed by this spectacle of 
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occasional speed. “‘ Let us do as they do, when our turn 
comes,” they say. “ There is no need to trouble much over 
reforming procedure. It works well enough, when the 
Government wants to get business through quickly.” But 
let us be under no illusions. In relative party strengths this 
is aneabnormal Parliament. The last two were more normal, 
and so, it is safe to prophesy, will be the next, wherever the 
majority may be. A Labour Government would have to 
face the prospect of a much more continuous and severe 
obstruction than anything this National Government has 
experienced. 

It is of the essence of democracy that there should be 
reasonable and adequate, but not excessive, facilities for 
parliamentary discussion. A minority must be able to 
attack, to criticise and to suggest, but not to prolong such 
proceedings unduly, nor finally to obstruct the will of the 
majority. On the other hand, a majority should be prepared 
for give and take in small details, though standing firm on 
big principles. 

The purpose of the reform of parliamentary procedure, 
will be to make the proceedings more businesslike, to enable 
a larger volume of legislation to be passed in the course of a 
normal parliamentary session, and, while retaining all proper 
facilities for debate, to put an end to the gross waste of time 
and repetition of discussion on the same points, which bring 
our present patliamentary proceedings into disrepute. 

It is, therefore, proposed by the Labour Party that at the 
beginning of each session, a small Committee of the House 
should be set up, and should continue in being throughout 
the session, to deal with the allocation of time on all 
Government Bills, and perhaps also on other items of business. 
It might be calledethe Committee on the Allocation of 
Parliamentary Time, ot, more shortly, the Committee on 
Time. This Committee would be chosen in proportion to 
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the strength of parties, and the Chief Whip would be the 
natural leader for the Government, though other ministers 
might sometimes attend. It would be the Committee’s chief 
duty to make a detailed time-table for every Government 
Bill which had been read a first time. It would allot on 
every such Bill the maximum time to be spent on Second 
Reading, Committee Stage, Report Stage (if any), and Third 
Reading. For Committee and Report Stages it could make 
detailed allocations, within the maximum, on clauses and 
groups of clauses. It would make recommendations to the 
House accordingly, and at appropriate stages in the progress 
of a Bill. Allocation of time for Report and Third Reading, 
for example, might notmally be made when the Committee 
Stage had been completed. The recommendations of the 
Committee on Time would not be subject to debate or 
amendment on the floor of the House, but members would 
be free, if they desired, to challenge a division. If accepted by 
the House, the recommendations would govern the sub- 
sequent proceedings on the Bill. On the Committee Stage 
of the Bill, whether taken in Standing Committee upstairs, 
or on the floor of the House, the Chairman would have. 
power to enforce the time-table and, within its limits, to 
select the more important amendments for discussion. The 
number of Standing Committees for the consideration of 
Bills should be increased and their size be reduced. The 
power, already existing under the present Standing Orders, 
should sometimes be used to enable the whole of a par- 
liamentary day, apart from Question Time, to be devoted 
to the work of the Standing Committees. A number of 
important measures could thus advance abreast through 
their Committee Stage. 

Financial procedure, in particulary should be much 
abbreviated. The present procedure dates from 1707. 
Originally designed to protect the House against the Crown 
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and prevent financial legislation being rushed through before 
members realised what was taking place, it now leads to a 
series of putely repetitive debates and to great waste of 
parliamentary time. Thus, if the main object of a Bill is a 
“ public charge,” i.e., the spending or the raising of public 
revenue, it must, before it reaches the ordinary First Reading 
Stage of a Public Bill, go through two preliminary stages. 
A Financial Resolution must be proposed’ and passed, first 
through Committee of the whole House and then through 
the Report Stage. Even with a Bill which does not deal 
primarily with finance, if the creation of a public charge is a 
subsidiary feature of it, the same duplication takes place. 

When it has passed its Second Reading, before it can be 
considered in Committee, a Financial Resolution must be 
passed first through Committee of the whole House and then- 
through Report Stage. 

A Labour Government would propose to abolish these 
Financial Resolutions, except in the case of Budget Resolutions 
now tequited by Statute to be passed in otdet to authorise 
the collection of certain taxes in advance of the passage of 
the Finance Bill. These Budget Resolutions would continue 
to be voted as now, on the day of the Budget speech. The 
present rule, whereby only a Minister of the Crown may 
propose the imposition of a public charge, would temain 
in force. 

These ate minimum proposals, simple and obvious. But 
even if we went no further, we should, I believe, work a 
practical revolution in parliamentary procedure. We should 
be able, when necessary, greatly to speed up the rate of 
legislative output, and to avoid late sittings after eleven at 
night. We should rationalise debate and tob obstruction 
both of its main ineentive and of its effectiveness. I agree 
with the judgment of Lord Eustace Percy that “ the definite 
planning of parliamentary time is the key to any real reform 
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of parliamentary procedure.... Mere proposals for a 
detailed allocation of parliamentary time may appear to the 
public a very inadequate method of dealing with the 
inefficiency of the House of Commons. In fact, however, 
such proposals are probably more effective than any more 
ambitious schemes for giving a new complexion to* the 
House of Commons,”! such as—here I choose my own 
examples, for which Lord Eustace Percy has no responsibility 
—the creation of an “ Industrial Parliament,” or of a system 
of Departmental Parliamentary Committees based on foreign 
models, or on false analogies from the procedure of British 
Local Authorities. Such Committees, on which all parties 
would be represented, would delay rather than accelerate 
business, give new opportunities of obstruction to the 
Opposition and impose new burdens on ministers who 
should already be fully employed. Unofficial Committees of 
Ministerialists only, helpfully working in conjunction with 
particular ministers, are quite another story. Last year’s 
Labour Party Conference approved this idea, for which the 
“ Economy ” Committees of Conservative private members 
in the present Parliament afford a useful precedent. 

I pass to the second principal reform proposed by the 
Labour Party. The form of legislation should, in a large 
number of cases, be more general and less detailed than has 
been the practice hitherto. Bills with a hundred clauses and a 
dozen schedules ate a legislative monstrosity, and should be 
discontinued. It has been estimated that no less than three 
months is at present required for drafting a so-called “ big 
Bill” of this kind. Detail should, as a general rule, be 
embodied in Ministerial Orders, authorised to be made 
within the limits laid down by a comparatively short and 
simple Statute. In other words, the effitiency of Parliament 
would be.much increased by the wider use of delegated 


1 Government in Transition, pp. 116-7. 
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legislation, subject to suitable safeguards, for appropriate 
purposes. Parliament should settle general principles ; 
ministers should settle their detailed application, by way of 
otders and regulations. This is sound modern democratic 
doctrine.1 In suitable cases, Parliament could use its Standing 
Committees for determining whether orders and regulations 
fell properly within the terms of the Acts under which they 
were made. This method conforms with that-recommended 
by the recent Lord Chancellor’s Committee on Ministers’ 
Powers, commonly known as the Donoughmore Committee, 
whose teport is an overwhelming vindication, as against the 
objections of some old-fashioned lawyers, of delegated 
legislation under modern conditions. 


Mr. Hore-Belisha, not the Jeast active or intelligent 
member of the present Government, has put the point 
admirably.2 “ The scientific regulation of our imports and 
exports,” he said, “ has required that the Executive should 
have far more pliable powers than it possessed under the old 
wotking of the parliamentary system. In this, too, a 
revolution has been achieved. We are showing how the 
parliamentary system can be reconciled with swift action. 
The precedent of the Import Duties Advisory Committee is 
capable of extention, and Parliament, instead of being 
overwhelmed with detail, shows a tendency to become the 
grand assize of the nation in which general verdicts are 
given.” 

The National Government has already travelled far along 
this road. A Labour Government should travel further. 


There ate some who fear that Fascism may come to power 
in Britain. Except on the assumption of a gross mishandling 
of their case and of their opportunities by the political forces 
2 Very forcibly expounded in Sir Arthur Salter’s Framework of an OrdereddSosiety, pp. 41-2. 


2 In a speech to the Barnsley Chamber of Commerce, quoted in The New Statesman, 
March 3, 1934. 
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of the Left in Britain, I do not share this fear. On the contrary, 
I share the hope expressed in Socialism and Peace that “ nothing 
is so likely to secure respect for parliamentary institutions as 
the proof that they are still capable of great achievement. 
In the past the democratic system has won great triumphs in 
the political sphere. The Labour Party believes thaf the 
nation has the courage to seek the repetition of those triumphs 
in the sphere of economics. It sees no reason why a people 
who, first in the world, achieved through parliamentary 
institutions their political and religious freedom should not, 
by the same means, achieve their economic emancipation.” 
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By Joun T. WHITAKER 


ERMANY in peace-time is “ tinged about” by 
customers. Short rail hauls carry her textiles, 
fuels, chemicals, fertilisers, iron and steel goods 

. to the thirteen nations touching her borders. 
World markets ate no less vulnerable before her highly 
organised, technically superior industry. German industrial 
power has been accompanied in the past by military might. 
The combination is formidable. l 

These reflections ate so obvious that foreign observers 
overlook them. And yet without beating them in mind any 
estimate of the present situation in Germany is useless. They 
ate the basis of the policy of the masters of the Third Reich. 
And, more important, they are the feelings uppermost in 
the minds of the 38,362,716 Germans who voted for Hitler 
in the plebiscite of August 19. 

There is a tendency in England and elsewhete to magnify 
the 4,294,654 votes cast against Hitler’s assumption of the 
Presidency. This is not the significant fact. The significance 
of the plebiscite is this: that, after plunging his country into 
bankruptcy, betraying the classes who brought him to power, 
suffering a series of humiliating reverses in foreign affairs 
and shocking Germany with the political technique of the 
Mexican bandit, Hitler still holds and demonstrates his 
mastety of the “ New Germany.” 

Krupp and Thyssen, von Blomberg and von Papen. 
conceive German destiny as economic domination of the 
Continent, based on military preponderance. And so do the 
German people! What the industrialists, generals and junkers 
= have decreed, the German people dream. Hitler exploits 
their feeling of inferiority and humiliation; he makes them 
awate of “encircling enemies,” and he stirs them te conscious- 
ness of new might and power to come. 
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An observer in Germany between June 30 and August 19 
could see the Hitler regime at the point of collapse. Nazi 
Germany swetved perilously close to the precipice of extinc- 
tion, steadied itself and drove on towatd a “ place in the 
sun.” Obedient to the voice of the wireless and to the vision 
of a “place in the sun,” the German people swung intô line. 
The moment came and no counter-revolutionary force with 
intelligence, courage and daring showed itself. Some assassin 
may close Hitlet’s career with the Führers own method. 
Otherwise the regime is safe until the winter pinches. Can 
Hitler sustain the German people with substitutes and turnips, 
hatred and high ambition ? 

June 30 shook the German people. Something catas- 
trophic had come and they searched their newspapers in 
vain for the number and the list of the dead. Men read 
the English and French papers in cafés slowly, their eyes 
widening, their tongues making a silent clucking against 
the dry roofs of their mouths. Across the street clusters 
of five or six idled before show windows waiting on the 
man who could read English or French. They went off 
together whispering excitedly, shaking their heads slowly. 

Idealistic nazi workmen remembered factory meetings 
after Hitler came to power, when they called in the manager 
and asked him to join them in distributing ownership. 
Nothing had come of this. Agricultural labourers recalled 
that no junker estates were yet expropriated, no small farms 
. distributed. The petite bourgeoisie reminded each other 
that their small stores still suffered the competition of the 
co-operatives, the one-price and the department stores. 

Items appeared in the nazi Press on the problem of devisen, 
“foreign sharpers ” and “legal trickery” in the matter of 
the Dawes and Young loans. The Reichsbank gold cover 
fell to twe per cent. Nazi district leaders complained that 
the Führers programme suffered from the want of copper 
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and other materials. Importers were limited to forty, thirty, 
twenty-five, ten and finally five per cent. of their foreign 
exchange requirements for the comparable months in 1931. 
Then hysteria swept the country as housewives one day were 
allowed only two pounds of potatoes at market and told 
the next day that there were no potatoes at all. Like prairie 
fire, the rumour spread—“ war-time ration cards!” 

Finally, in these critical days after June 30, Great Britain 
supported the Franco-Russian scheme for an Eastern-Locartno 
and Mr. Stanley Baldwin announced bluntly that England’s 
frontier was on the Rhine. A diplomat explained the change 
in British policy. If Hitler could be kept up two nights, 
moved by towering tage so that he executed 77 nazi comrades, 
this diplomat explained, then in the event of strained relations 
with England, Hitler might be kept sleepless and persuaded 
to turn his aeroplanes against London. The British Govern- 
ment decided to jolt Hitler. They succeeded. This demonstra- 
tion of Germany’s isolation brought the public collapse of 
nazi foreign policy so that it resounded even in a land of 
censotship. 

These cumulative developments came as a million and a 
half SA members discovered that they were no longer to be 
a privileged class in black boots and brown shirts. The 
idealism of the nazis was shaken and the country was open 
to counter-revolution. Germany was ordered to listen in, 
however, when Hitler addressed the all-nazi Reichstag 
assembled in the Kroll Opera House. The people were 
herded together in ten great squares throughout Berlin. They 
heatd their Führer in silence and without cheers. In the 
working men’s districts and around the Kaiser-Wilhelmplatz 
they were curious alike for details of the killings. They 
were sullen. Hitler’s words were punctuated with applause 
in the Reichstag. The din roated out over the wireless, 
but it was not echoed back. In five squares visited by the 
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writer a man here and a woman there applauded, grew 
conspicuous and fell silent. And yet Hitler’s speech won 
‘them. It caught them only in the end. Many of them burst 
into. cheers only as they were wending their way home. 
Hitler and his minister of propaganda and enlightenment, 
Goebbels, convinced the Germans that their country.had 
become a prey to the “lying Press campaigns” of foreign 
governments seeking to “‘ humiliate and crush Germany ” ; 
the popularity of the nazi party had ebbed, but Hitler and 
their dream of the “ New Germany ” still held the German 
people. 

Thete are heroic voices lifted in Germany and quiet 
deeds done, but one is forced to conclude nevertheless that 
the opposition is not capable of counter-revolution. The 
writer has recently visited important Catholic and Protestant 
clergymen who formerly discussed their struggle, only to 
find that today their patriotism rebels against articles in 
foreign newspapers, ‘Talking with former friends, once 
communist or socialist, one is impressed with the truth of 
an old anecdote. A communist agitator was explaining 
to a select group of German communists the technique of 
the coup d’état, how they were to seize the railway yards, 
stations and locomotives. Did every man understand exactly 
what his task would be ? “ Yes,” answered a voice from the 
audience, “but suppose they will not give us station 
platform tickets ? ” 

One must remember moreover that when Hitler was 
seizing power the socialists and communists in Germany 
were unable to make a solid front. It is well to glance 
backwatds moreover to German marxists, torn between 
their ideals and their patriotism. The socialists on the eve 
of the world war had one-third of the total registered vote 
of Germany. In international congresses they refused all 
efforts to pass a resolution calling for the general strike in 
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case of war. They voted the one and one-half milliard mark 
ctedit for German heavy artillery in the spring of 1913 and 
they voted en bloc for the war credits August 4, 1914. 

The Getman people are patriotic. Observers continually 
forget this simple fact. It is not forgotten, however, by the 
mastets of the Third Reich, who put one in mind of Dr. 
Johnson’s celebrated definition of patriotism. An Austrian 
is a socialist, a nazi, a legitimist or even a contract-bridge 
enthusiast before he is a patriot. In Germany a citizen is a 
German first. Al other values, philosophies or spiritual 
truths are secondary. 

Soon after the nazi putch in Vienna this writer talked 
with an important diplomat who has reason to know Germany 
as well perhaps as any man alive. Was the moment not 
ripe, the diplomat was asked, to charge Germany before 
the Council of the League of Nations with complicity in 
the Austrian rebellion. “There is documentary evidence 
to convict Germany before any world tribunal,” he replied, 
“but this is what Hitler and Goebbels want. It would 
guarantee Hitler the oe leadership of Germany 
for life.” 

It is impossible not to agree with the diplomat after 
observing what is happening to the German mind, after 
talking with old friends in Germany. So many former 
intellectuals, who were liberals or socialists, champion the 
“ New Germany ” today. Men who scorned such arguments 
a few years ago talk now of the humiliation of being denied 
equality, of the conspiracy to smear Germany with atrocity 
stories. These considerations condone everything else. Yes, 
Hitler is not perfect, but he is restoring the self-respect of 
Germans, it is argued. He stands for peace, but he will 
never compromise fsermany’s right to equality. In the back 
of the minds of these men—many of them former pacifists— 
is the dream of world power for the “ New Germany.” 
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German patriotism has withstood the assault of ideas, 
the early shame before demagoguery, the half-admitted 
realisation of promises betrayed. Can it stand against economic 
facts? What is the situation which the German people must 
-face this winter ? 

Official Germany cites an increase of production bý 29 
per cent. in the first five months of 1934 and claims an 
internal boom. Unemployment, moreover, has fallen by 
3,500,000 according to official reports; a further reduction 
of 54,000 is estimated for the month of July alone. But is 
this 29 per cent. increase in production passed on to the 
consumer? ‘The quantum of retail trade in the first five 
` months of 1934 was only five per cent. more than that of 
the comparative period in 1933. Is this increased employment 
reflected in a better living standard? Labour Front figures 
show that the average weekly earnings of a textile worker in 
February, 1934, was 21°47 marks or 40 per cent. below 1930 
while the average for all workers was only 26-22 marks gross, 
i.e., before deductions to various nazi “‘ voluntary ” funds. 
Against 19°9 milliards for the half-year 1930, German workers 
earned only 14°4 milliards during the internal “boom” of 
the first six months, 1934. ‘The German people donot feel 
the benefits of an internal boom. 

If there is no internal amelioration, what has Dr. Schacht 
done by his efforts to hold the mark stable and rid Germany 
of foreign debt P He has intensified the foreign trade situation 
cteated by the anti-semitism of Hitler. The adverse trade 
balance has steadily worsened. Depreciated currencies and 
boycott abroad have cut into Germany’s export market. 
The gold cover has become non-existent on paper at least. 
Germany lacks both foreign exchange and credit. Schacht 
is forced to ration raw materials and to*regiment business. 

The prablem of the winter is posed in a report by the 
Institute for Business Research, headed by Professor Ernst 
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Wagemann. To keep going at the present rate, Germany 
must import 15 per cent. more than last year. To balance 
het trade under existing conditions, she must increase her 
expotts by 19 per cent. over the preceding year. Otherwise. 
she must reduce her imports by 22 per cent. This painful 
process of reducing exports has been pursued already for 
some weeks. There is no foreign exchange for ordinaty 
imports. Your Berlin book-seller advises you to order directly 
from London; he cannot get the devisen to pay for your 
book. German business houses are now limited to five 
per cent. of their ordinary demands. That is why there was a 
shottage of potatoes when the German crop was bad. All 
foreign exchange goes to provide the heavy industries with 
the necessary raw materials. Some stocks had been accumu- 
‘lated, nickel for instance. The supplies of vital raw materials . 

within the country ate estimated as sufficient for four or five 
months for textiles, and for more than a year for some 
industries. Some’ of these supplies are not yet paid for, © 
however, and are to be released only against cash. Shortages 
moreover are real and have caused some industries, the 
textile industry for instance, to shut down to a thirty-six-hour 
week. 

The programme is succinctly outlined by Dr. Schacht in 
an interview with a Czech newspaper, reproduced in The 
Times. Germany was being driven against her will, said 
Dr. Schacht towards enforced self-sufficiency, “and this is 
no passing phase.” He did not believe that the capital now 
being invested in the German surrogates (substitute materials) 
industry would be lost. A home industry—beet sugar— 
had already shown that it could supplant an alien product— 
raw sugar. -None should believe that they could not get 
, along without cotton. Cotton might very well disappear 
from the German market, just as raw sugat had disappeared, 
and artificial fibres would take its place. 
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As to the food supply, Germany needed only to import a 
certain quantity of fats: she was fully supplied with meat 
and cereals. As to base metals, they were giving special 
attention to the extraction and use of ores. Germany must 
unfortunately close herself to foreign imports, unless_more 
goods were bought from her. If she could not obtain fofeign 
raw materials she would seek other ways. Her chemical 
industry had already succeeded in finding a substitute for 
indigo, in producing nitrous fertilizers and fibres. Possibly 
investments of this kind, to which they were being forced, 
“will one day prove to be fortunate for us.” He did not 
believe that the standard of living would fall. 

Germans had a thirst for knowledge. That was why 
they were such cosmopolitans and were to be seen in Italy, 
France, England, in Czech spas and the like. He hoped that 
they would not also be forced to restrict tourist traffic. 

“Ate you setious?” asked the interviewer, and Dr. 
Schacht said :-— 

“ Well, I hope this won’t happen, but we must not over- 
look the possibility. In this manner we spend abroad enormous 
sums in foreign exchange which we could much better use 
for our economic system.” 

The mark, he said, was stable, and they would not devalue 
it. Germany had waded through so much mire that she would 
yet survive. None need hope “to destroy Germany.” 

Nazi spokesmen think they will win through. Germany 
is “at war” today. Germans have lived on turnips before ; 
they can live on them again, one is told. German chemistry 
has created synthetic products before; it can create them 
again. Some of them, speaking with naive candour, add that 
Germany is like the store-keeper who has just burned out 
his shop and collected insurance. If Getman credit is gone, 
German capital plant remains, and no countty will be so 
formidable a contender for world markets once recovery 
has begun. 
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There are other factors which may enter in before the 
winter is done. American Jewry backed by the American 
Federation of Labour and the depreciation of the dollar 
reduced German exports to the United States 42 per cent. in 
the past twelve months, a period in which Germany has 
been “compelled to inctease its imports from the United 
States by twenty million dollars. Wdul others make the 
boycott effective? It is well to remember that Great Britain 
bought more from Germany in the first quarter of 1934 than 
in the first quarter of 1933 and that the loss of her Russian 
trade is more important to Germany than the general boycott. 
Russia incidentally is expected soon to pay Germany six 
million marks in gold on account of past credits. Will this 
find its way into payments on the Dawes and Young loans, 
or other bonds? Will it go to the purchase of vital raw 
materials ? Further ctedits may be forthcoming. Montague 
Norman, of the Bank of England, and George Harrison, of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank, have both discussed 
the new credits with Schacht in recent weeks. These bankers 
make no secret of their position on new credits. “ They 
are economically possible if the Hitler regime makes them 
politically possible,” the writer was told. 

Finally, Schacht, as he says himself, means to drive on 
toward autarchy. If the deflationary policy of restricting 
exports becomes unbearable, if the German people threaten 
rebellion, Hitler always has two last resorts for the winter 
crisis. He can force Schacht to offer the people, in temporary 
relief, inflation at home and devalued currency for exports 
abroad. The regime enduted June 30. Can it endure the 
winter 1934-35? No one knows the answet. Economists 
can only guess. Journalists can only guess. 

Hitler is the emBodiment of the regime, the embodiment 
of the half-spoken aspirations of the “ New Germany ” for 
economic and military domination of Europe. If an assassin 
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reaches Hitler? Then a Reichswehr dictatorship seems likely 
and the generals, the industrialists, the junkers—and the 
German people—march on toward the same goal. That is 
this writers guess. It is difficult to believe at this writing 
that the “ New Germany ” will be overthrown from within. 
The problem of the “New Germany” is a problem for 
international statesmanship. 

If the regime lives the winter, it lives because the people 
ate behind the programme of the industrialists, general and 
junkers. And this programme is economic and military 
domination of Europe. The “ New. Germany ” rejects the 
western civilization we know. It exterminates the pacifist 
and glorifies war. It leaves the individual the glory of death 
on the battle-field. It strikes against Versailles and the new 
encirclement of steel and aircraft. Toward this end it rearms 
secretly. 

Its immediate “‘ peace-time ”? objective is Mittel Europa. 
The German atmy and the German industry find a common 
purpose in dominating the Danubian basin. Germany and 
Austria-Hungary supplied one-half the total imports of the 
Balkans before the war. Germany alone today can offer a 
matket to the surplus of Central Europe. Germany already 
owns the Alpina-Montan Gesellschaft, the one-billion ton 
mountain of iron in Southern Austria. Germany needs the 
mineral ores of Greece, the petroleum of Rumania, the wheat 
of Hungary. How will she get them ? She means to get them 
by anschluss with Austria. When Germany once penetrates 
through Austria, in peace or war, then the Central European 
allies of France ot Italy will re-orientate their policy. They hate 
the “ New Germany,” but they live in awe before historical 
memories of the economic and military power of the old. 
And the leaders of the “ New Germaty”’ know this. The 
racist theory is built on the programme of Mittel Europa. 
There ate six million German-speaking people in Anstria, 
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fifty thousand in Hungary, nine hundred thousand in Rumania — 


and seven hundred thousand in Yugoslavia. German industry 
counts on this area in the period of economic development. 
The German militarist counts on this atea in the period of war. 

Vienna, Budapest and Belgtade have lost their confidence 
in the statesmanship of the Great Powers. In all three capitals, 
they say, “ Germany is the one country in the world which 
can buy our surplus; Germany in three yeats will have 
completed hef rearmament and will be the dominant military 
power on the Continent ; when the next war comes we must 
be on the winning side—we hope the Great Powers will not 
force us into the arms of the ‘ New Germany.’ ” 

German-owned smokestacks already tise in lower Austria. 
German hearts already beat in unison throughout the Father- 
land. German bayonets already cast their long shadows into 
the Danubian basin. The will of the industrialists, the junkers 
_ and the generals holds the “ New Germany.” The question 
~ has become a question for international statesmanship. Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin has said the frontier of England is on the 
Rhine. Yes, and on the Danube, too. 
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By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


OREIGNERS are no doubt aghast at the story of 
[H bite: the bank robber and outlaw, who for 
` months successfully defied the Government of the 
United States, only to be shot down by a graqup of 
Federal agents as he was leaving a cinema theatre in Chicago. 
Fourteen deaths had been laid at his door; he knew that he 
had been branded as “‘ Public Enemy Number One,” yet he 
did not hesitate to return to Chicago, where on four different 
days he actually visited the Detective Bureau, accompanying 
a waitress who wished a health certificate required by the 
authorities for handlers of food.- For months the entire 
detective force of the Government and of several states 
sought in vain for him, and were finally able to shoot him 
down only because he was betrayed by a woman. The 
whole country thrilled to the news. The youthful secret 
service agent who gave the oe for Dillinger’s destruction 
was called to Washington to be photographed for the entire 
American press and publicly lauded by his superiors like a 
national hero back from-an Atlantic flight, or from heading 
a hopeless foray into No Man’s Land. ‘Thousands and 
thousands of people besieged the morgue while Dullinger’s 
body lay there, and other thousands went, after his funeral, 
to see his family appear in a vaudeville theatre in the capital 
of the state of Indiana, and be publicly interviewed as to 
what they thought of the career of their son and brother. 
Camera men, both of cinema and news agencies, were per- 
mitted to photograph the outlaw’s bullet-riddled body in 
the morgue, so that, as the Literary Digest says, “ never 
before in history have so many millions of both sexes and all 
ages contemplated the mutilated corpse of a criminal.” 
Something of the effect of this may be glimpsed from the 
fact that, on the day this picture Dre in the press, a 
policeman of Los Angeles was killed by a twenty-year old 
desperado who shouted, “Pm the new Dillinger,” and 
when arrested freely confessed his crime. At this writing 
the father of Dillinger is considering an offer to exhume and 
_ exhibit the body of his precious son. 
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It might almost be said that a large | ae of the public 
regrets the removal of this villain. To them he was a modern 
Robin Hood. To them he has been a real-life cinema hero ; 
certainly the pursuit of Dillinger lacked none of the thrill 
of a cinema performance and the excitement of this human 
chase stirred newspaper readers everywhere. Nobody appears 
shocked that the aia gave up all thought of arresting 
and trying this man and ordered its detective to shoot to 
kill on sight. Nobody was shocked, some weeks ago, when 
secret service men lay in wait for a bandit and his woman 
companion and, as their motor approached, riddled them 
with bullets from machine guns; the fact that the motor 
was full of weapons is held to be complete justification. 
The same fate now awaits the new “ Public Enemy Number 
One,” whose extermination has been promised by the 
Government itself. His name and photograph have been 
broadcast and, as he is so young and innocent looking as to 
go by the name of “ Baby Face ” Nelson, he will doubtless 
win more public sympathy even than Dillinger. No one ` 
seems to tealise what a confession of defeat it is when a 
government is compelled to issue orders to kill criminals 
-and not to apprehend them. 

It will seem incredible in Great Britain, where the total 
number of mutders (including babies under one yeat) was 
only slightly over 100 in 1932, the last year for which complete 
figures are available (actually 78 ons and 28 babies under 
one year); but an inhabitant ot the United States is murdered 
evety forty-five minutes. In 1933 the American homicide 
rate was 10.7 for 100,000, the highest in the civilized world. 
The nation’s crime bill is estimated at 2,600 million pounds. 
Moteover, the portion of this vast sum which goes for police 
purposes neither insures apprehension of a high proportion 
of the criminals nor swift and certain justice in the courts. 
These facts can no longer be waived aside by the explanation 
that the bulk of these crimes happen in the Wild West in 
the most backward portions of the South, or in the desert 
lands of Arizona and New Mexico. In the first nine months 
of 1933 there were 2,614 murders in 1,274 cities which contain 
less than half of our —— Taking 7o cities-each with 
a population of more 100,000 and with a total population 
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of 20,294,502 petsons ; there wete 1,077 murders in 1931 and 
1,085 in 1933; for rape the corresponding figures were 908 
and 987, which gives a daily average for 1933 of 4.3 murders 
and 3.6 for tape per 100,000. 

There are interesting geographical variations. Thus, for 
murder and non-negligent manslaughter the New England 
States teport the lowest rate, 1.3 per 100,000 of population ; 
the highest is furnished by the four southern states, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi—17.7. New England 
also has a low average for robbery, 19.1, as against 121.8 
for the East North Central group comprising Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin.- Cases of aggravated 
assault are also lowest in the New England states with a 
figure of 14.3 as against 155.4 for the a: southern states 
mentioned above. Two things stand out: the abolition of 
prohibition has not as yet brought about a great decrease 
in crimes of violence if we may judge from current reports— 
thete is not yet time for many official statistics. Indeed, it 
has just been officially announced that one-half of the supply of 
liquot now being sold eight months after the abolition of 
prohibition is illegal and that the Government is beginning 
a “ nation-wide drive ”—-how many of these we have had !— 
to put an end to bootlegging, although bootlegging has gone 
on in the remote fastnesses ever since the Government was 
founded. In addition, the New York State Department of 
Correction has reported an increase of 2.7 per cent. in the 
number of major crimes committed during the first six 
months of 1934, as compated with the same period of 1933. 
In the first fale of prohibition 1933 there were 22,746 such 
ctimes, while in prohibition-free 1934 there were 23,350; 
it is noteworthy, however, that homicides showed a reduction 
of 18 per cent. Secondly, it is no longer possible to speak 
of “ crime waves,” for our lawlessness is endemic, and it 
may well continue to be as long as we pander to human 
morbidity by the unequalled exploitation of criminals of the 
Dillinger type. 

During the nine months from January 1 to September 30, 
1933, the De ent of Justice classified 240,871 arrests 
reported eto it by local authorities, and discovered that 
156,095 of those arrested were first offenders and 84,776 had 
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previous criminal records. Again, 179,167 wete of the white 
race and 57,206 coloured. y 17,315 were women, the 
rest men. No fewer than 93,475 were under the age of 25, 
of whom 47,659 were under 21; and there wete 45,129 
between the ages of 25 and 29. Of 774 who were under 
15 years, four were charged with homicide, three with rape, 
249 with burglary, and 221 with larceny. All in all these 
statistics constitute a grave challenge to the educational 
system of the United States, especially if it be recalled that 
there are many unknown, that is unreported, crimes, and 
many failures of the police to capture or convict the criminals. 
The percentage of murderers convicted in the city of New - 
York is, for example, dishearteningly low. If it should be 
remembered that these figures cover three-quarters of the 
fourth year of our economic depression with some ten to 
twelve millions unemployed, it must also be recalled that in 
Great Britain, even with an increasing lawlessness in certain 
lines, it has been possible to close a number of prisons since 
the war, despite a steady army of unemployed in the years 
since then. The economic ctisis probably explains in part 
the unduly high percentage-of negro arrests here, for the - 
negro has been the worst sufferer, as he is always the least 
Sah ce class in the community as to education, recreation 
acilities, decent housing and aps Lh itself. 

So gteat is, however, the difference between the law- 
abiding people of Great Britain and those of the United 
States that the contrast is amazing. It is not to be explained 
by calling the United States the home of a mongrel race. 
In London there are probably more races represented than in 
New York. Certdinly there is a large enough foreign 
population to inctease crime in London materially beyond 
the existing amount, if we were to concede the-correctness of - 
the average Amertican’s easy assumption that all our troubles 
are due to the aliens, notably those from south-eastern 
Europe, we admitted from 1880 to 1914. (This theory is not 
borne out by the tecords of Sing Sing prison in the state of 
New York.) Again, barring the British convicts sent in such 
large numbers to the colonies of Georgia and Virginia in the 
early days of their development, the original stockecomprised 
chiefly law-abiding English and Dutch. Had the tradition of 
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obedience to and respect for law been firmly implanted in the 
colonies and the United States, succeeding immigrants would 
have imbibed it as a matter of course. They did not, and the 
reason has usually been said to be the pioneering life, the 
absence of all laws in frontier communities, the necessity of 
self-defence where there were no courts and no police; it 
must be remembered that it is only within a couple of decades 
that one could truthfully say that the frontier had disappeared 
in the United States. 

But this excuse does not hold any more than does the 
theory that all American criminality is imported. There are 
numerous other causes which contribute to the sum total of 
out lawlessness. Primarily, the individual has no such 
respect for, or fear of, the law as the citizen of France, 
Germany and England. He does not often feel that the law 
is there for his protection, or that he owes it co-operation 
and steadfast allegiance ; but rather that it is something to be 
obeyed if necessary, but to be violated whenever convenient. 
Worse than the wholesale criminality in connection with 
prohibition was the flagrant defiance of the law by the 
so-called “ best people,” the rich, the privileged, the well- 
educated, who boasted at every dinner of their boot- 
leggers, whom they encouraged and abetted and paid to 
catty on their open defiance of the Government of the 
United States. The same class furnishes the bulk of the 
income tax offendets and boasts of its violation of speed laws 
and the bribery of policemen who have stopped its members 
when they were exceeding the speed limits. These lessons 
in lawlessness have been impressed upon their children in 
innumerable American homes. It is true, of course, that the 
excuse for violating the Eighteenth Amendment was given 
by some that it was “ a matter of principle ” to defy the law ; 
that “personal liberty was at stake” ; and the effort was 
made to compare the defiance of prohibition to the anti- 
slavery defiance of the Fugitive Slave Law in the eighteen- 
fifties, when the Notth refused to return es slaves to 
theirt bondage, despite the edict of Cangress that they must 
be sent back. In too many cases this was a convenient excuse 
for confusing conscience with an appetite. The simple truth 
is that the average American has no intention or desite to 
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obey a law unless -it is to his personal interest or gain to do 
so. He does not hesitate to bribe any police authority from 
the motor-cycle policeman up, if he thinks he “ can get away 
with it.” ` 

` There is the chief and fundamental cause of American 
lawlessness—that and the fact that the same disrespect for 
law is to be found throughout ‘our official classes, among the 
men sworn to uphold the law, paid to enforce it without 
favour or partiality, paid to set an example throughout the 
entire country. The “movies” may play a bad and 
demoralizing tole ; the corrupt and sensational press may do 
its part; the slums, unemployment, inadequate schools, 
political corruption, inefficient and outgrown local govern- 
ment; the wrongful governmental interference with private 
habits and private vices and their classification as crimes may 
and do contribute to the lawlessness of America, and so does 
the dreadful inefficiency of the police in the apprehending of 
ctiminals. But above all else stands this fact of official law- 
lessness and a gravely lax public opinion, and to them will be 


_ devoted the rest of this article, if only because official lawless- 


ness is playing a great role in the present struggle between 
capital and labour under the American flag, which has been 
so gteatly intensified by the New Deal of President Roosevelt 
ian that section of National Industrial Recovery Act which 
recognizes the right of labour to collective bargaining, but 
has not been enforced. 

By the phrase “ official lawlessness ” is not meant merely 
law-breaking by police and other officials. It is intended to 
covet the attitude of officials everywhere in taking the 
position that they are above and beyond the law and that they 
may at any time interpret the law and say when it shall or 
shall not be enforced and to whom it shall be applied. It also 
covers the case of the “third degree,” that 1s the use of 
violence and torture to extort confessions from persons 
_ attested under suspicion of committing a crime, which has 

resulted in the punishment and even the execution of many 
innocent persons who, as in the Middle Ages, have confessed 
to crimes they never committed in order to escape further 
torture and maltreatment. From the President of*the United 
States down, and from the traffic policeman up, there is the 
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steady assumption that each may set aside a law in favour of 
an individual or because of an existing situation. 

There have been innumerable cases where an Administra- 
tion in Washington decided who should or should not be 
prosecuted under such Jaws as those relating to trusts and 
monopolies. Today, the banking law which requires that 
banks shall value their bond-holdings at market prices is bein 
systematically ignoted. It is true that if the President shoul 
insist on this law being obeyed, grave consequences would 
result ; the point is, however, that the executive should have 
appealed to Congress for emergency legislation legalizing this 
procedure, and a state like New York should similarly have 
passed legislation authorizing its banking department to 
exercise its discretion. No one has protested against this 
breach of the law whose justifiability should not enter into 
the question. When it comes to the lesser authorities the 
exercise of “pull” by politicians or their friends is so open 
and notorious as to need no belabouring. In our corrupt 
cities the laws are even considered by the “ tings ” as being 
there for the express purpose of aiding friends and opptessing 
one’s enemies. When the present Police Commissioner of 
New York city took office in January last, he was compelled 
within ten days to publish a card asking his friends not to 
telephone him to get him to use his influence to have quashed 
prosecutions against them for traffic law violations. Every- 
where it is considered sufficient to let an offender off if he 
can prove his kinship or friendship with powers that be. 
This relates not merely to traffic laws, but to health, sanitation, 
building and fire regulations of all kinds—all civic ordnances 
in fact. 

‘Now unquestionably the police are in this sort of thing 
the victims of the politicians ; they find it easy, however—as 
-has even happened in London—to take nae from street- 

walkers ; and also bribes from most people who offer them. 
Why not? They see office-holders manipulating the laws in 
ordet to “ get rich quick.” Why should they not profit by 
their readiness to apply their blind eyes to the telescope ? 
Now the people in the poor districts see all this. They are 
frequently* the victims of police extortion; they go into 
cottupt magistrates’ courts, and they or their relatives are 
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often the victims of police brutality. How. can the masses 
in these cities be expected to respect the law? Every man; ` 
woman and child knows how the police failed to enforce the 
prohibition law and lined their pockets by giving free rein. 
to the rum-runnets who paid them. The men the poorer 
citizens least tespect ate the police who patrol their districts. 
“They fear and dread them in most American cities—there are 
brilliant exceptions like Cincinnati—for they know what they 
are and what they do. 

Everywhere the third degree torture is to be found and, 
incredible as it seems, the Bar Associations, which exercise 
extraordinary influence in the United States, connive or are at 
least silent. Various books and many articles have appeared 
setting forth what happens every hour in some police station ; 
high-minded and high-placed jurists have denounced ‘the 
procedure and set aside on appeal case after case where the 
confession was obtained by duress ; but, after years of agita- 
tion, torture and endless brutality go on without let or 
hindrance. In one case in Queens Borough, New York city, 
several police officers were acquitted by a jury, although 
there could be no question of their guilt. Here again we 
encounter a lax public opinion and also the inefficiency of the 
police. For the “third degree” is the average policetnan’s 
sole method of obtaining proof that the man he has arrested 
is guilty of the crime charged. Usually the victim is beaten- 
up immediately after his arrest. There lies before me a case 
in which four men artested while committing a wholesale 
robbery in New York city were beaten so badly as to make it 
hardly possible for them to appear for arraignment. When 
the author of this article wrote a polite note to the then police- 
superintendent asking for the facts, his long years of 
journalistic service did not save him from the receipt of a 
vilely abusive letter asking him whether he was allied with 
the gangsters as to whom he was inquiring. 

In another case, recollections of the torture to which he 
had several times been subjected, even when innocently 
_-artested, led to an, undersized coloured boy killing two 
policemen who had again laid hands on him. For this he was 

quickl executed ; three deaths must be charged to the 
- “ third degree.” Not in every case is physical violence used. 
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A fotmer chief of police of Seattle once confessed some of 
` the intricate mechanical devices used to break a prisonet’s 
nerve, In the case of women prisoners, or others the police 
are afraid to beat, the resort is to unceasing questionin 
for from twenty-four to forty hours, the withholding of food, 
even the right to carry on nature’s functions until the mind 
and body can stand it no longer. Yet everywhere the police 
defend these practices and denounce those who seek to protect 
prisoners on the ground that many a guilty man would 
escape if they were not permitted to use these tactics. 

The fact that such tortures are contrary to the law and 
violate the Constitution of the United States makes no 
difference. The police, as has been said, believe themselves 
above the law and entitled to use violence whenever they 

lease. Hence the many charges now being made that the 

ew York police, under the new reform mayor, La Guardia, 
have been using brutal tactics in dealing with strikers, com- 
munists and other protestants. Only a week prior to this 
writing a constable stopped a woman member of the writet’s 
family on the allegation—not o reckless driving, 
and said to her: “If you had been a man I would have 
smashed you in the face.” It is the belief of many observers 
that courts and the Bar could ig oe horrible malpractices_ 
after arrest if they- so desired. e few policemen now in 
prison for this form of ctiminality are too few to make any 
impression upon the per’ as a whole; they doubtless are 
regatded as victims of unfair and reprehensible persecution. 
Indeed, the mayor of one of our larger eastern cities boasts 
that the reason why there are no gangster crimes or kid- 
nappings is because his police beat up on n any known 
ctiminal they chance upon in the streets. is mayor also 
boasts that there is no prostitution in his city, but when it 
comes to liquor sales, then “the sky is the limit,” and 
gamblers have little to fear. It is sadly true that the police 
of any city could clean it up if those who dominate it 
politically so ordered. Here again, Cincinnati is a case in 
point. With a numerically relatively small force, an efficient , 
“city manager” (who has practically replaced the mayor) 
keeps the’ municipality clean, with a resultant. tremendous 
saving in insurance against crime and losses through theft, etc. 
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When this lawlessness enters the field of individual rights 
and liberties as guaranteed by the Constitution and the 
fundamental charters of the several states, the situation is 
equally startling. For here, too, the constituted authorities 
constantly override the laws and set aside the Constitution - 
itself. This is notably the case ih matters of free speech and 
free assembly. The Bill of Rights guarantees them. But the. 
municipal authorities citcumvent that by the simple device of 
passing ordnances requiring that no meeting may be held and 
no patade be undertaken without a permit. The refusal to 
grant such permits to unpopular minorities, such as pacifists 
duting the war, socialists and other “ Reds,” labour agitators 
(notably if they come from out of town), is given by the 
ttick of declaring that the meeting or parade cannot be held 
because there is evidence that it would lead to public disorder 
ot violence. Against these rulings there is practically no 
appeal. But even this procedure is not always deemed 
necessaty. For example, Norman Thomas, twice candidate. 
for President on the socialist ticket, has repeatedly been 
attested without warrant. Once his offence was for reading 
the United States Constitution aloud to two or three friends 
who constituted an “ illegal meeting.” The present candidate 
fot governor in New Jersey on the Democratic ticket, a jurist 
of high rank, recently defended this action by saying: “ Mr. 
Thomas associated with the wrong people!” Yet he is 
sworn to uphold the Federal Constitution. 

The Mayor of Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, announced 
some yeats ago that no meeting could be held in his city 
which was not approved by the local American Legion, our 
chief veterans’ organisation. He would doubtless be surprised 
to be charged with treason to the Constitution, which docu- 
ment he has probably never tread since his early school days. 
He might, however, take the attitude of a policeman in 
Belleville, Ilinois, who, on being asked in court whether the | 
Constitution could be waived on occasion, replied : 
“ Certainly.” So far has this ruthlessness of the authorities 
gone that whole statgs have been shut off to “ foreign,” i.e., 
notthern, investigators of labour troubles and in California 
only last winter men who dared to interest themselves in the 
Imperial Valley or other labour troubles were driven miles 
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into the desert and then turned adrift without water, or 
protection from the sun—with the full cognizance of the 
authorities. In Yakima, Washington, in 1933, in the presence 
of state police and national guardsmen and deputy sheriffs, 
one man was stripped, had his hair cut in the pattern of the 
swastika and the letters U.S.S.R. were ant on his head 
and his back in red letters. His sole offence was tht he, 
“a foreigner,” had appeared in Yakima as organiser of the 
United Farmers’ League of Washington, which case is quoted 
in suppott of the radical allegation that “ there is no quarter 
for the worker in America—even if he and his children are 
starving—if he demands higher wages and means it.” 

Innumerable are the instances in which local authotities 
‘have sided with the employers against the workers. That is 
in part because in so many industrial villages and towns, the 
office-holders owe their jobs to the dominant employers, who 
ate all-powerful, socially and economically. In Hardin 
county, Ohio, a favourite strike-breaking device of the 
sheriff and the alleged “justice courts ” is to place a felony 
charge, usually “assault with intent to kill,” against strikers 
under atrest. Exorbitant bail is set and the strikers are 
bound over for the grand jury, which may meet three months 
later and thus easily leadets are eliminated from the strike. 
The beating up of pickets, although the lawfulness of 
peaceful picketing has been upheld by our highest court, is 
constant. In one of these Hardin county picket lines was an 
otganiser for the Socialist Party. Deputy sheriffs knocked 
him unconscious as he was on a peaceable line; he was 
arrested, charged with “assault with intent to kill,” and 
sentenced to ninety days in jail and fined seventy-five dollars. 
The state highway patrolmen in California have consistently 
acted as strike-breakers in the California agricultural labour 
problems. 

Everywhere police arrest persons and raid private 
dwellings without warrants. The most shocking cases of 
this repotted of late—they are no more shocking than many 
others—ate the so-called “ vigilante ” raids in San Francisco 
which helped to end the general strike. For example, a car 
load of vigilantes threw rocks through the windows of a 
building occupied by the Western Worker, a communist 
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. newspaper. A reporter who was an eye-witness testifies that 

next, “four cat loads of police tore up, sirens shrieking. 
They went in and laid about them with clubs with great 
commotion, smashing typewriters, furniture, windows.” 
This was characteristic. With one exception all the daily 
newspapers whitewashed the police and made it appear that 
all the’destruction was done by vigilantes, who “ escaped the 
police.” The public had been deluded by a sensational press 
campaign against the few communists and reds who were 
portrayed as seeking to destroy the Government and starve 
the populace. Naturally, the bulk of the “ besi people ” 
really believe that communism was on the verge of taking 
over San Francisco. Hundreds of men were scooped up by 
the police seine. One fearless judge discharged eighty-eight 
prisoners, who, he declared, were not communists but idle 
men gathered in by the police. He has been overwhelmed 
with abuse by the press and the leading business men of 
San Francisco for releasing these men, against whom no 
charge could be brought. 

But the conduct of these officials and the press, dastardl 
as it is, fades by contrast with actions of General Hug 
Johnson, head of the National Recovery Administration, an 
official of great ability and tremendous power, who has 
bulked in the press since March 4, 1933, second only to 
President Roosevelt. On his arrival by air in San Francisco 
he first sided with the strikers by denouncing the employers 
and saying that the shipping industry had not “ justly 
accotded ” the right to labour “to bargain collectively 
through representatives of its *own choosing.” What 
happened next is here told by the New Republic : 

The General went on to say of the workers of the 
city, to whose cause he had just given moral sanction, 
and who were using their own right to cease work in 
order to make up for.the lack of governmental action, 
that what they wete doing was “a threat to the com- 
munity,’ “a menace to government,” “ civil war,” 
“bloody insurrection,” “a blow at the flag of our 
common country.” ‘The General said further: “ If the 
Federal Government did not act the people would act, 
and it would act to wipe out this subvetsive element as 
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you clean off a chalk mark on a blackboard with a wet 
sponge.” ~. . “ It would be safer,” roared the General, 
“for a cotton-tail rabbit to slap a wildcat in the face 
than for this half of one per cent. of our population to 
try to strangle the rest of us into submission by any such 
means as this.” 

As the New Republic says, “ this was not strong language ; 
it was violent language, calculated to incite to violence.” 
Almost immediately thereafter came the so-called “‘ vigilante,” 
but really police, raids already referred to above. The first 
hint as to these raids came from the vice-president of one of 
the steamship lines. Speaking at a business men’s luncheon 
at the noon eo he announced that action was going to be 
taken against the subversive elements, adding that “ govern- 
mental consent had been obtained.” ‘There is other evidence to 
show the collusion of the employers and the public authorities 
to break the strike. There is, of course, no redress whatever 
possible for the victims of police and vigilante criminality. 

The worst feature of all this is the silence of almost all 
public men and those who are usually supposed to lead 
public opinion, and, of course, the President himself. Mr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia University, is accus- 
tomed to express himself freely in lengthy addresses at least 
four or five times a year upon existing conditions, but this 
question of official lawlessness never seems to enter his ken. 
No senator has spoken out, and not a single meeting of 
Seiko has been held in the East. The only protest by the 

egal profession has been one published through the American 
Civil Liberties Union, signed by about twenty teachers, 
retired judges, and distinguished members of the Bar; there 
should, of course, have been two thousand such signatures 
to make a proper impression. Most discouraging of all is the 
fact that the President himself bas neither reprimanded 
General Johnson, nor taken any action whatever. He could 
readily send for some of these misguided offictals—they 
would not dare to refuse an invitation from the President of 
the United States. He could even rouse the interest of the 
ptess of the country and compel a tremendous amount of 
publicity by inviting to the White House one of the victims 
of the third degree, or deputy sheriffs of the Hardin county 
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e and their victim to give them a sound preachment on 
what really constitutes law and otder, with remarks as to the 
sanctity of the American Constitution. But few men in 
‘ane life would dare to do anything like this. They would. 

afraid of being accused of being “ soft,” ot of favouring 
“ Reds.” The President’s own Administration has been so 
much triticized for its allegedly radical character, so many 
of his group of advisers have been accused of being bolsheviks 
that he probably would be slow to do anything as dramatic 
as has just been suggested. But if he were really to realise 
the gravity and the extent of this official malfeasance, the effect 
it is having upon his own Recovery plans so far as they affect 
labour, one cannot but feel that he would strike out and 
strike hard. Certainly no one else could do so with one one- 
hundredth part of the effectiveness with which the President 
of the United States could. In the remaining six and one- 
half years—assuming that he will be re-elected, which is 
evetrywhete indicated today—he could do a tremendous 
amount to clarify the situation, and inculcate the proper 
national ideals. 

What other constructive remedies can be suggested P 
Usually the reply is when a problem of this kind comes up, 
“ we must form a national association with branches all over 
the country and so rouse public opinion.” A good deal has 
been accomplished in that way, and there is one admirable 
otganisation, the one just referred to, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, which is at work by day and by night. 
It has a distinguished group of publicists and some lawyers- 
of distinction, social workers, etc.: behind it. -It offers legal 
aid, and at times has supplied bail bonds. No organisation 
in the United States has been more abused and misrepresented ; 
it is constantly being charged with having communist ` 
affiliations, and it is on the black list of all the so-called 
hereditary “patriotic” societies. These people simply 
cannot believe that an organisation would supply counsel 
for communists if it was not itself communistic at heart. 
They cannot understand that this society is actually doing the 
most pattiotic service possible by upholding, as it does, the 
rights of the individual, and thereby the Constitution itself. 
They feel, like the leading business men, that the only way 
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to treat radical disturbers of the peace is to beat them up, and 
if they ate foreigners, first beat them up, destroy their 
belongings and then deport them by the first ship. If the 
Civil Liberties Union could have an annual budget of 
$250,000, and could enlist the support of even a few con- 
setvative and distinguished lawyers, it could accomplish a 
good deal. But.at present the evil to be tackled is far too 
great and too widespread for it to make any appreciable 
headway. Here again one must come back to the size of 
the country. What is possible in a small homogenous 
country like England is not possible in an atea of such vast 
extent, with such varying social, political and economic 
conditions as those of the United States. 

The other refuge of the embattled American reformer 
who is challenged to show how the abuses of which he | 
complains may be ameliorated, or done away with, is to talk 
about falling back upon “the slow process of popular 
education.” In England, too, this phenomenon is to be 
found, and on both sides of the water reformers like Bertrand 
Russell often come in despair to the plan of beginning the 
remaking of society by establishing a modern or “free” 
school. The difficulty with us in this matter of official 
lawlessness is that we cannot take refuge in anything of the 
kind, because, as has been said, the evil has been growing 
and is now tremendously intensified by the sharpened struggle 
between capital and labour. That makes one wish all the 
more fot a President in the White House who would consider 
this one of the vital issues confronting him, since it is under- 
mining the very foundations of our government, and opening 
the toad to the destruction of personal liberty, either from 
the Right or the Left. It would then be no inconsiderable 
task to make every officeholder, police official, sheriff, deputy 
sheriff, and constable in the United States understand the foul 
treason of which every one of them is guilty when he who is 
sworn to uphold the laws violates dea of permits the 
commission of dreadful injustices. Yet a President could 
do it. One wonders what will Hato df the moral forces of 
the country do not rouse themselves to this menace, which 
is today infinitely more dangerous than a real communist 
danger possibly could be. : 
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A HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT 
AND OF PUBLIC OPINION 
By Rr. Hon. Josan C. WepGwoop, D.S.O., M.P. 


[Mr. Wedgwoo shea over a Committee in 1928-30 to consider 
the feasibility of ng a History of Parliament from the earliest 
times which shouid identify the members and determine their politics. ~- 
This Committee recommended the work and advised on its cost. 
Since then an unofficial Committee composed of members of both 
Houses, presided over by Lord Salisbury, has devised the methods, 
raised some funds, and started on selected periods. 

The whole history will be broken up into 17 periods of roughly 
40 years, each entrusted to competent historians. The Institution as 
well as the personnel will be dealt with, and the main feature will 
be explanatory lists of all members of both Flouses, of the King’s 
Ministers throughout the ages and commentary thereon. It is for thi 
work that an appeal is now being made to the public. The ‘lowing 
article may be described as a foretaste of some results.|. 


HESE go thtee abteast—Parliament, Political 
Opinion, and Democracy. Parliament at any time 
is the register of political thought (with something 
of a time Jag), while the measure of democracy is 
the degree of control by Parliament over executive govern- 
ment. Concurrently Parliament, exchanging talk and 
grievances, directs and moves political thought. Alternatively, 
democracy is the control by “ dernos ” over Parliament. 

In any case there can be no clearer searchlight throwh 
on political thought and democracy than that given by a 
knowledge of Parliament. Moreover, those who wish to 
preserve government by the people must know its slow and 
laborious growth. The remarkable thing is, not that it has 
died in Germany, but that it has lived in England. Parliament 
alone is not enough. ït is the combination of Parliament and 
Government, and the manner whereby the countty, is repre- 
sented in Parliament, which have saved our freedom-machine. 
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Therefor the full history of Parliament -must now be 
written—it should have been written long ago. How did it _ 
statt? Why did it endure? How did it move from petition 
to legislation, from acclamation or affirmation to origination, 
from collector to paymaster, from fount of justice to fount 
of honour, from deliberation to execution? Why did it not 
die as did the Parlement de Paris? Why did it not collapse 
under Elizabeth or Charles as did the Cortes under Philip ? 
Why did the executive ever call -Parliament together, and 
finally join in its deliberations? How did it overthrow— 
first caste, then priest, then autocrat, and finally even its own 
old self—an everlasting phoenix P How did it overthrow and 
absorb all? What of its present struggle against its own 
servants, civil or military, who can be resisted successfully 
only by Parliament? How do the ups and down, the 
traditions, the incarnations of the phoenix, affect the pheenix 
chicks—from Canberra and Delhi to the Staffordshire County 
Council and the Rural District Council of Muddleton on the 
Marsh ? 

It is impossible to treat with knowledge of the history of 
Parliament without knowledge of those who directed it, and 
those who composed it. We must know how they got there, 
what moved them, their part in a live pageant. Hallam, 
Stubbs, Pollard, and a hundred others have dealt with the 
institution—with phases. of it, selected periods. For the 
institution itself there are the Rolls of Parliament, the Statutes 
of the Realm, the Lords Journals from 1509, the Journals of 
the Commons from 1547. All of these give hints of the 
machinery used and of results. There ate scrappy reports of 
debates and of divisions from the time of Elizabeth; perfection 
of reporting, only in our own day. Therefor of the in- 
stitution itself we know a good deal from 1500 onwards ; of 
its results—Acts and Subsidies without context—we know 
more. But of the men who were the institution, who met and 
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ctiticised and wrangled—whence they came, whom they 
followed and where they went—of all that side we know 
nothing, save some naked lists of unidentified names in 
Lords and Commons. We know a few stars, fewer the further 
back we go, generally unfortunate ministers who lost their 
heads and reputations. Even of the “ Ministers” before 
1550, how little we know of their office or importance, or 
even whether they sat in Parliament at all. In the blank 
period we do not know who were Privy Councillors or what 
the Privy Council was. Moreover you may easily misunder- 
stand stars, unless you know the company among whom they 
move. l 
Throughout, those who sat in either House were poli- 
ticians, spreaders of political thought, most of them partisans, 
all a microcosm of England and of their day’s intelligence. 
So that a thorough history of Parliament must include 
identifications of the men. Only then can we understand 
why they were elected, what they did, and the political, 
thought at the back of their minds. 
_ Let me make some generalisations which will have to be 
modified as we recover the facts. In 1400 most members of 
the Commons were native burgesses of their boroughs; by 


»” 1550 that type had sunk to modern propottions—say, one in 


six. In 1348 lawyers in the Commons were negligible in 
numbet; by 1491 they exceeded the proportion they bear 
to-day—say, one in five. If all those collectors, keepers, 
serjeants and household officers may be called’ civil servants ` 
(to which caste they correspond), then they, too, rushed into 
Parliament from 1400 onward, and were rushed out again 
within 150 years by the new-tich local gentry. The squirarchy 
in the Commons rose continually, only giving place to a 
related nobility after g7oo. Each had their own political 
thought, teasons for going to Parliament, ambitions. In 
Parliament they mixed and intermarried ; they broke both 
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caste and the village pump. One section of the history 
should surely show how the “ carpet-bagger ” made England. 

In all men the two foundations of political opinion are 
' resentment against those who govern us; and a wish to go our 
own way and govern others. These are ever tempered by the 
desire for government support when in trouble—“ United we 
stand, divided we fall.” One might illustrate it by another 
generalisation. For 200 years béfore Parliament, the King’s 
justice gradually absorbed feudal justice, the franchises, shire 
and hundred courts—and the centralising wave culminated in 
the creation of the Supreme Court of Parliament. This was 
the Receiver of all plaints and petitions, and the Trier of such 
as could not get justice elsewhere. As it was so supreme 
they teinforced this Court (occasionally at first) by local 
knights and burgesses, an unprofessional element more 
interested in other things. These became collective petition- 
ers, discussing other things ; and the new petitioners did not 
have to pay—were indeed paid instead. Petitioning in that 
way became both a habit and a vested interest. Their 
summoning became regular, so did the local grievances. 
Among these grievances was the way in which King, 
Magnates and Courts at Westminster interfered with the good 
old customs and powers of knights and burgesses. Therefor 
for the 200 years after the start of Parliament, the petitioners 
reversed the -process of the preceding centuries. They 
decentralised justice and administration. Insofar as they were 
“ demos ” they established English democracy for squirarchy 
and aldermen. The to-and-fro of the long fight may be 
seen in Professor Putnam’s works on commissions and justices 
of the peace. There, too, we may see the opposite current 
of political opinion—the frequent flights from the democracy 
of the local bench whenever trouble arose, a flight to special 
commissions and the central authority. But where there was 
a Parliament full of local rulers no central government could 
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permanently prevent the democracy of local control. Where 
there were no Parliaments the centre won. Here, during 
those 200 yeats, our Parliament defeated the King’s Coutts, 
the King’s Ministers, even the Baronage, and got-their way. 
They tuled, far from Parliament but because of Parliament, 
and the King’s servant, the sheriff, was rendered impotent ; 
the King’s escheator was called a cheat. í 

We are as much in the dark concerning that peculiar 
factot—the combination and balance between legislature and 
executive. How did Government manage Parliament, and 
Parlament influence Government? How did they know 
each other, and get to sit side by side as colleagues ? Political 
thought must always centre in the everlasting struggle 
between centralisation and decentralisation, between uniform- 
ity and diversity, between ordet and disorder, between 
otthodoxy and free thought, between authority and liberty. 
Government is authority ; Parliament is liberty. How have 
the-two managed to marry in England? Governments 
depend less on their power to punish than on their power to - 
bribe. They make the appointments, pay the piper, decide - 
how much he shall be paid. But who recommend the 
appointments and know the applicants ? The liaison between 
government ‘and subject was increasingly furnished by 
Parliament. Some posts the members themselves were fitted 
to fill, to other posts who so able,to recommend during their 
periodic visits to the Chancery or Treasuty at Westminster 
as the elected member. Their only conceivable rivals would 
be the sheriff or the judges of assize, and their information 
could not be so intimate. Governments giving “ rewards,” 
Parliament recommending appointments and receiving some, 
in this manner the two can be brought together, and here 
lies the secret of goyernment influence. So is cteated at least 
one side of political opinion. But we must know-what the 
appointments were and who got them if we are ever to realise 
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how, not only in early days, government “ harmonised ” 
democracy. Rewards may also be to constituencies or to 
interests. 2 

It may not be out of place to generalise again from 
insufficient evidence. Who, of old time, wete the great 
officers of State P—the Chancellor, Treasurer, Chamberlain, 
Constable, Marshall? Later, the officers of the Household and 
the Wardrobe ; the stewatd or the Chancellor of the Duchy ; 
then the King’s secretaries of State? Those who had patronage 
sutvived—the Chancellor is to this day supreme over the vast 
army of the law—the Treasurer so powerful that he had to 
go into commission and leave the commission’s Chancellor 
(of the Exchequer) supreme. But Chamberlain, Constable, 
Marshall, with no patronage, become hereditary ‘sinecures 
and sinecrats. ‘The Controller of the Household, (once almost 
third in the trinity of power), or the Chancellor of the Duchy, 
lost patronage to the newer bureaus of the secretaries of 
State, and have become picturesque survivals. Lords Privy 
Seal and Lords President of the Council saw their bureaus 
diminish and vanish till now we constantly forget which 
titular lordship is held by the man who leads the House or 
by the man who answers for the League of Nations. We 
forget even that the Ptime Minister is First Lord of the 
Treasury, only remembering historically that thereby he is the 
supreme wielder of patronage. : 

But the influence of government on Parliament and on 
political opinion has always been matched in the reverse 
direction by influence of a different order. Whenever you 
have Parliament, free-talking, you will always get two points 
of view; so that political opinion cannot be stagnant. 
Governments cannot have Peace and Parliament. However 
extensive the rewatds, hopes will beemore extensive and 
heterodoxy find a mouthpiece. In the most docile of 
Parliaments some will be less docile. The constituencies 
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have interests, or even views, and they have at least one 
reward to give—te-election. The political opinion of the 
matket place, becomes the opinion of the senate, and changes 
the views if not the personnel of the governors. Before . 
Prime Ministets were supreme, therte was opposition in every 
Cabinet. I generalise in saying that there was always an 
opposition of a sort in every Parliament, from the pacifist 
barons of Edward “I to the conscientious objectors of the 
last Long Parliament. 

So that the two pefmanent influences in the history of 
Parliament of government and of political opinion, are 
rewatds and opposition. Parliament elsewhere vanished 
without a murmur. Here they survived all infant maladies, 
because members wete paid and England must grumble. 
Grumbling is the expression and education of political 
opinion. But what is the easiest thing to grumble about,. 
now and in 1300? One must exclude the weather— 
naturally, in early days, the province of the priest. Next in 
disfavour is always the government. The twin grievances 
ate appointments and insecurity. Probably those who were 
elected to Parliament thought more about the first, and those 
who were electors thought more about the second. The 
History of Parliament can only link up as it should, to the 
` history of government ‘and of political opinion, when it can 
show two things—what they goteand what they gave. We 
must know as far as we may, what each member got from 
government and what he gave his electors; what hold these 
_ three elements had over each other. 

This involves a study of constituencies and electorates as 
well as of the individual member; but let me take the 
member first. What did he get? I can only illustrate at 
present from the fifteenth century and that tentatively. 

At least half the Commons were paid by their electors, 
paid better wages than they get to-day. Outside what may 
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be called the Ministry, the best appointment was still that of 
the county sheriff. But sheriffs must be left out of the 
calculation. They were often made sheriff after election to 
Parliament ; they might return their sons or brothers; they 
might be returned for another county ot for a borough ; but 
they had been finally and firmly estopped from retdming 
themselves before the century began. Others, desiring to sit 
in Parliament and being in Parliament, had decided to stop 
this all too easy competition. Outside the sheriff there were 
three predominant grades of official positions. (1) King’s 
servants of all ranks from Knights and Squires of the Body 
to the keepers or bailiffs of: minor burghs—from the keeper 
of the lions or the buckhounds to the launder of Clarendon 
ot the serjeant of the saulcery. (2) The local magnates, the 
Justices of the Peace, some 15 for each county. (3) The 
escheators, the collectors of customs and subsidy, the deputy 
butlers, the “‘troners” and “peseurs.” These categories 
filled half of any House of Commons—more in 1447, 1459, 
and 1478, when government felt that the work to be done 
was mote than usually distasteful. About three-quarters of 
the J.P.’s and collectors sat at some time in Parliament ; but 
whether the seat helped them to the job, or vice vetsa, is 
not clear. Revolutionary changes of government involved 
more changes among J.P.’s and King’s servants than among 
sheriffs or collectors or law officets—perhaps more than 
-among M.P.’s, if we except the outstanding partisans. The 
Knights of the Shire showed an incteasing and successful 
determination to have nothing to do with the collection of 
the subsidies they voted, though their willingness to apportion 
the tebate to distressed areas has preserved for us several 
lists of the Knights of the Shire where the returns have been 
lost. g 
The great officers of state sat in the Lords—in Parliament 
itself. Such were the Chancellor, the Treasurer, the Keeper 
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of the Privy Seal, the Chief Butler, the Steward of the Duchy, 
the Admiral of England, the Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
the Captain of Calais—though only the first two or four would 
be essentially Cabinet Ministers. There, too, sat the Judges, a 
serjeant or two, the King’s Attorney—but not the Barons of 
the Exchequer. Those corresponding to our Ministry, the 
Privy Counsellors, sat sometimes in the Lords, frequently in 
the Commons, often in neither. Such were then, the 
Controller of the Household, the Keeper of the King’s 
Wardrobe, the two Chamberlains of the Exchequer, the clerk 
to the Treasurer often called “ Under Treasurer of England,” 
the Chancellor of the King’s Exchequer, the Chancellor of 
the Duchy, the Master of the Ordnance, the Keeper of the 
Mint, the clerk of the Great Wardrobe, etc. It is obvious that 
if these wished to sit in the Commons they could have seats ; 
they did not always wish to do so. That they should ever 
have wished to do so is new light thrown upon English 
history, and was no small factor in the making of that 
co-operation between government and Parliament which 
distinguishes the English constitution. 

For the first 350 years there was no political philosophy, 
nothing so ptofound as differences of principle; just rival 
families and clients. Leaders directed and embodied political 
opinion. Parties were personal, and any knowledge of their 
fluctuating influence depends on ‘knowing followers as well 
as leaders—especially their strength in each Parliament. If 
one wished to lable individuals in Parliament as one does 
to-day one could only call them pro- or anti-govetnment ; 
indeed, there could be no juster label down to 1832. Small 
as the opposition patty would be in early Parliaments, even 
if one included in their number the mildest of critics, yet it 
was always there. Ifs strength and persistence can only be 
known by knowing the men. The existence of epposition 
allowed political opinion to move and have expression— 
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affected government, sometimes changed the governors— 
began democracy. Not only was there always criticism, but 
the electoral machine seems ever to have thrown up the more 
daring spirits who enjoyed bearding government to its face. 
Before Cobett and Horne Tooke and Wilkes there were 
Pym and Coke and Lewknor and Bagnall, or that Robert 
‘Poynings, “ many a good man’s heart he hath,” who had 
been swordbearer to Jack Cade and ended his rebel career 
fighting at Towton. These got elected and made use of it, 
to the infinite ultimate benefit of Parliament, political opinion 
and democtacy. 

I have no space to show how opinion outside shaped 
opinion inside, or to discuss that other side of democtacy— 
the control, not of Parliament over government, but of the 
people over Parliament. The Septennial Act was unpopular 
because it deprived electors of some remuneration and much 
pleasure—as well deprive Birmingham of its Cup. Certainly 
a History of Parliament is as necessary for that examination 
also. 

Who and what places were represented? What do we 
know of the ever-changing electorate, the increase in the 
number of boroughs represented, the growth of patrons 
(much earlier than has been supposed), the methods of 
election—beginning with unanimity, then pre-election selec- 
tion, moving towards polls and a wider electorate in the 
seventeenth centuty or even of the control by the great 
houses of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. From the 
dawn of patties it will be necessary to show the strength of 
each patty and sub-party at each general election. The 
change in the position of the Speaker, Committees of the 
House and their chairmen, petitions, double returns, election 
for two or mote seats, the figures for each contested election 
—all will show political opinion growing to manhood. It 
should show, too, the vital importance of publicity, beginning 
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with the reports to their constituents made by the members 
for Lynn and Colchester and ending with Hansard and the 
local press. 

The Acts of Parliament illustrate its intelligence; the 
methods of the Parliamentaty machine change; the powers 
of the two houses and of government wax and wain. This 
knowledge, too, is necessaty for a full comprehension of how 
and why we won that freedom and self-government which 
understanding alone will enable us to preserve., 
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-- ESSAYS IN LAW REFORM 
VI. Conclusion: The Outlook. 
By CLAUD MULLINS 


CAREFUL reading of the five essays in this 
series prompts three main questions. The first 
is the extent of present dissatisfaction with 
existing legal conditions. The second is the 

method of approach to reform. The third is the choice of 
subjects on which to concentrate in the agitation for reform. 
In his outstanding essay Sir Maurice Amos says, that 
“there ate few signs that any noticeable number of people 
in England are dissatisfied ” with existing legal conditions, 
and Mr. W. H. Thompson writes with equal gloom: “If 
one looks for a strong and informed public opinion, one is 
disappointed.” J am not so pessimistic. When, in 1928-30, 
I was writing In Quest of Justice, I anticipated a chilly, not to 
say a hostile, reception from my fellow lawyers for the results 
of my labours, and I was prepated for indifference from 
laymen. But experience has shown me that the subject of 
legal reform is more popular than I ever anticipated. In fact, 
I would go so far as to say that individually the majority of 
lawyers favour extensive legal reform. It is widely realised, 
_especially among solicitors, that as Mr. Pritt has written in 
his essay, “ almost every cenceivable measure of reform will 
so increase and popularise litigation as to improve the 
material lot of all but the most ‘fashionable’ of lawyers.” 
But the would-be reformers are mostly silent, and for two 
reasons. Barristers think, as Sir Samuel Romilly’s old clerk 
used to watn him, that “ attorneys never could think well of 
any man who was troubling his head about reforming abuses 
when he ought to be profiting by them.* Few men can risk 
their livelihood by acquiring reputations as reformers, but 
I am convinced that the risk is far less than is widely believed. 
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Secondly, the authorities that rule the Bar are profoundly 
conservative, so the belief is widespread that to support 
reform involves disloyalty to the profession. The four 
Inns of Court and the Bar Council have done nothing for 
legal reform in our day, it is true, but their control of the 
profession is happily limited to matters of decorum. I doubt 
very much whether the coming generation of barristers is 
likely to be much influenced by the inertia of their Inn of 
Court or the Bar Council, Within the last year I have 
lectured on Law Reform before the dons and students at two 
of our universities, and also in London. Each time I have 
gone in fear and trembling, but was delighted to find how 
general is the belief among both teachers and taught that 
many of our legal fundamentals need to be overhauled. 

A force within the law that militates against reform is the 
inherently conservative outlook of the Bench, due to its 
appointment in mid-life, or sometimes later. Both esprit de 
corps and a somewhat excessive respect to seniority combine 
to create conservatism and to daunt those on the Bench who 
would support reform. But, here again, the world is moving. 
Prejudice, and here and there petty annoyance, lie in the path 
of the judicial reformer, but the satisfactions far exceed both. 
Careful steering is necessary, but most of the criticism tades 
quickly away. 

Amid the general public my experience is that it is rare to 
find anyone with any contacts with the law who is not 
dissatisfied with the present situation. ‘There is almost 
universal appreciation of our Bench and of our system of 
criminal trial, but there praise usually ceases. Among the 
consumers of legal products the interests are too diverse and 
unorganised for much agitation to be easy, but when it 
comes, results quickly follow, as the labours of the London 
Chamber of Commerce have proved. When local Chambers 
take up the cost of County Court proceedings, as they should, 
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they will quickly get similar relief. And as for the general 
public, it is significant that their representatives, the House of 
Commons, passed, without a division, a resolution on 
21st December, 1932, that “ it is desirable that steps be taken 
to inquire into the defects in the system of law and legal 
procedure ... and into the measures for removing these 
defects.” The authorities sometimes explain their failure to 
produce big schemes of legal reform by pointing to the 
Parliamentaty time-table, but thete is more truth in a picture 
of Parliament clamouring for legal reforms which it cannot 
get than in one of eager ministers finding their plans blocked 
by shortage of Parliamentary time. 

How, then, can this widespread willingness, both within 
and without the profession, become utilised? In my opinion 
the problem is not one of indifference, but of leadership. 
This is where the problem dealt with by Mr. R. S. T. 
Chorley is of such supreme importance. In Jn Quest of 
Justice I left open the question of a Ministry of Justice, for 
I had not then made up my mind. But long ago I followed 
the lead of Fitzjames Stephen, Lord Coleridge and others 
who in their time favoured the evolution of such a ministry, 
not for the purposes of making law, but of getting law made ; 
not for the control of the Bench, but of organising our 
judicial talent and securing for the public the easiest access to 
it and the maximum value from it. As Mr. Chorley has 
written, at present the administration of the law is 
“ practically freed from Parliamentary control,” and this is 
as bad for the law as it would be for the Army or Navy. 
Sit Maurice Amos says truly, that “the lawyers have retained 
the mastery in their own house,” and reform will never come 
speedily until the initiative is with the only body that can 
claim'to tepresent the public, namely, Parliament. As 
Sir Maurice also says in his essay, we suffer from being unduly 
dominated by the advocate. Our law and our legal system 
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“is seen rather in the context of litigation ‘than in that of 
legislation.” A great American judge, Mr. Justice Cardozo, 
has written that “more and more we are looking to the 
scholat in his study, to the jurist rather than to the judge 
ot lawyer for inspiration and for guidance.”+ Only 
Parliament, through a ministry existing for the purpose, can 
consistently set the jurists, the scholars and the organisers to ~ 
work. In our present unorganised condition Parliament is far 
too much under the influence of the advocates in its midst, 
and only a ministry with an adequate staff of legal experts can 
resist this pressure. 

We cannot sufficiently remember that, in the words of 
“Mr. Pritt, “many reforms achieved in the past and now 
recognised to have been both wise and inevitable were 
received by those professionally concerned with hostility and 
unavailing resistance.” Most of the great legal reforms of the 
past were held up because the hostility of those “ profession- 
ally concerned” did avail. The century-long struggle to 
secure the use of the English language in legal proceedings, 
Brougham’s seventeen yeats’.struggle to secure County 
Courts and his twenty-three years’ work for the legality of 
the evidence of the parties in their own litigation, and in 
more modern times the futile opposition in 1903 to the 
extension of County Court jurisdiction from {50 to {100— 
the memory of these events should be kept alive when the 
_otganisations of the Bar obstruct legal reform. Yet some 
of those who took a prominent part in the criticism of the 
extension of County Court jurisdiction are still on the wat- ` 
path with their jeremiads and obstruction. Until we have a 
properly organised ministry to prepare and push through the 
legal reforms that we need, the opposition of the organisations 
within the professidn will continue in a position which 
almost amounts to one of veto. . 

1 Fhe Growth of the Law, p. 11. 
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, The Haldane plan of 1918 (outlined in Chapter X of the 
Report of the Machinery of Government Committee) needs to 
be revived and thoroughly investigated. Its essence was the 
recommendation that “the Lord Chancellor should remain 
the Keeper of the Great Seal and the principal legal and 
constitutional adviser of the Cabinet,” but that he should be 
relieved of many of his innumerable executive duties. It is 
common ground that today the Lord Chancellor is the most 
overburdened officer in our constitution, and it is enormously 
to the credit of Lord Sankey that he has achieved as much 
legal reform as we have had in recent years. Yet we need 
much more, for so far we have only had such reforms as do 
not arouse serious professional opposition. The Haldane 
plan-also provided that “the Home Secretary should be 
relieved of functions pertaining to other national services, 
such as those concerned with health and with production in 
mines and factories.”? There is no reason why the supervision 
of the administration of the criminal law, of the police and 
prisons, etc., should be in the same hands as the supervision 
of the Factory Acts, etc. If these two proposals were adopted, 
` we should have in the Home Secretary a Minister of Justice 
without the creation of an expensive new department. All 
supporters of the idea of a Ministry of Justice recognise the 
_ dangers of political control and the necessity to retain in full 
the independence of the Bench. In his excellent book, 
Courts and Judges in France, Germany and England, Mr. R. C. K. 
Ensor has given ample reasons why great care is needed here. 
But these dangers ate not difficult to avoid. It might be well 
to lay it down that (1) no lawyer should be qualified to serve 
as Minister of Justice, (2) no one who has ever been a member 
of the executive staff of the ministry should be eligible for 
any judicial appointment, and (3) all judicial appointments 
and retirements should be under the control of the Lord 
Chancellor. . 
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Without some such scheme nothing but spasmodic and 
non-controversial legal reforms can be expected. Valuable 
as recent reforms have been, thanks mainly to the energy of 
Lotd Sankey and Lord Hanworth, we ate not likely to 
progtess more tapidly in future on existing lines. On the 
contr¢ty, the probability is that without this fundamental 
change we shall in a few yeats’ time return to legal stagnation 
and complacency. 

When we ate faced with a choice of subjects for first 
attention, I would put in the forefront of the programme: 
(1) The simplification of our law and the provision of means 
for the continuous declaration of the law apart from individual 
litigation, and (2) the modification of our law of evidence, 
except in criminal trials. Here the function- of a Minister of 
Justice would be, in consultation with the Lord Chancellors, 
to set the best legal brains to work and to see that there 
was no undue delay in securing the passing of the necessary 
legislation. - 

We are never likely to abandon our system of case-law, 
and there seems no reason why we should. But codification 
should keep pace with the development of case-law. At 
present it is generations behind. The “ nearly three-quarters 
of a million cases”? of which the publishers of the English 
and Empire Digest boast ought, for the most part, to have 
been embodied in code form decades ago. Most of them 
relate to branches of law where “the principles of the law 
are well settled,” and where “ decided cases are mere illus- 
ttations of accepted general rules.” The words quoted are 
from Sir Mackenzie Chalmers, who amongst other achieve- 
ments reduced some 2,000 cases into the neat and model 
form of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882. Within a decade 
from now we ought to have codified law in contract, landlord 
and tenant (with specimen leases of many types on the lines 
of „the schedules to the Companies Acts), agency, evidence, 
and so on ad infinitum. 
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But, as I urged in Jn Quest of Justice, codification would 
be dangerous without some form of Court of Cassation to 
relieve future litigants from the burden of the legal blank 
that is of genetal application. Mr. Ensor has shown in his 
book that the French Court of Cassation “ provides, what 
does not exist in England, a means of settling legal -doubts 
and difficulties . . . without waiting for some litigant or 
other to take the initiative and incur the heavy expense of 
cattying through a long series of appeals.” Is not this one 
of our most urgent needs? I have always regarded, for 
instance, most of the litigation that has followed the Rent 
Restriction Acts as discteditable to our judicial system. A 
system which produces such results in litigation in which 
poor people are mostly concerned stands condemned. 

Legislation by litigation can probably never be entirely 
eradicated, but there is an urgent need for some supplementary 
method of declaring the law. The method that produced the 
McNaghten Rules of 1843 needs to be revived and modernised. 
As Sir Maurice Amos says, “ deliberately to leave the law 
uncertain, in order that it may be discovered by the judges 
before whom it may eventually be presented for determination 
in a particular case of litigation, seems to involve a derelic- 
tion by the state of an obvious duty.” Severe restrictions 
have been placed on appeals to the House of Lords. I 
could have wished for their abolition, accompanied by a 
transfer to the Court of Appeal of some of the Law Lords. 
But in any case there will henceforth be great legal talent in 
excess of requirements in the House of Lords. What better 
function could that talent perform than to act as a Court of 
Cassation for the filling up of blanks in our law? The 
Hanworth Committee on the Common Law could be absorbed 
into the House of Lords, and could extend its consideration 
of worn;out doctrines to the consideration of doubtful 
points of general importance as they from time to time arise 
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in ordinary litigation. Even in Police Courts, and frequently 
in County Courts, points arise which have never been settled 
and which are of widespread importance, but which cannot 
be settled by the usual method of individual appeal, because 
the parties cannot afford the expense. 

To*come now to the reform of the laws of evidence : It is 
not sufficiently realised how this reform lies at the root of 
many of our principal legal difficulties. Mr. Pritt asks 
whether the advocate of reform shall “tinker with their 
more awkward manifestations, leaving them undisturbed in 
fundamentals, or will he endeavour to make as clean a sweep 
of inadmissibility of facts as was once made of incompetence 
of witnesses?” I do not urge a “clean sweep,” but I am 
convinced that until we modify our “ best evidence ” rules 
in civil litigation, we shall look in vain for cheaper litigation. 
In ctiminal trials strict adherence to our present rules may be 
“necessary, costly and dilatory though the results undoubtedly 
are. But in civil cases our rules of evidence, invented, let us 
. never forget, for the protection of juries, have long been an 
anachronism. ‘Trials by civil jury ate now comparatively 
rate, and they are likely to become rarer; but our laws of 
evidence remain the same for a trial for murder as for a 
County Court action and for a husband v. wife summons in a 
Police Court. In the latter courts we could not do our work 
if we did our duty to the laws of evidence. Many years ago 
a metropolitan magistrate of great experience, Mr. H. T. 
Waddy, wrote: “If a magistrate insists on the standard of 
evidence of the High Court of Justice, he may easily miss the 
truth.” But it is not satisfactory that courts are driven 
wholesale to ignore the law in the interests of justice. What 
is urgently desirable is an examination of the laws of evidence 
from the standpoint of trial without jury, so that necessary 
relaxations may be scientifically considered and constitutionally 
enacted. 
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The cheapening of litigation, the simplification of pro- 
cedure, the shortening of trials and other problems, are all 
dependent on modifications being made in the laws of 
evidence. One of the best features of the New Procedure is 
that it enables the judge in charge of a case to induce the 
parties to make admissions and to reduce the number of 
Witnesses on each side; but the weakness of the New Pro- 
cedure is that it is voluntary and restricted to certain types 
of cases. Given drastic modifications of the “ best evidence ” 
rules in civil litigation, all civil proceedings would at once 
become cheaper, shorter and less deterrent. 

In plenty of cases our rules of evidence not only result in 
expense and delay, but they are a direct cause of injustice. 
In no other system of law that I know of are courts or lawyers 
content to exclude facts because of difficulties in proving 
them. A bad feature of the present training for the Bar is 
that we are taught that it is praiseworthy to snatch a victory 
for our client if we can satisfy the court that the exclusion 
of damning facts is justified by the laws of evidence. In 
a bastardy summons heard before me the evidence of the 
mother was that intercourse took.place well over three 
hundred days before the birth of the child. The solicitor 
for the mother told me, in opening, that there was medical 
evidence that the child was induced after long delay. It 
turned out that the evidence from the hospital was the 
production, by the then House Surgeon, of the record of the 
case made by his predecessor who had attended the confine- 
ment. Objection was promptly taken by counsel for the 
defendant. ‘The mothet’s solicitor replied that the author of 
the notes had moved to Edinburgh, and that the mother 
could not possibly afford to bring him to London. Police 
Courts know nothing of evidence on tommission, not that 
that would have been a way out in this case because of the 
expense. I could not blame the counsel, for he was doing his 
duty to his client, as we see it; but as the client was 
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admitting intercourse at some time, I should not have felt 
that justice was being done if a way round this obstacle had 
not been found, as happily it was. I remember being in a 
County Court case as counsel for the owners of a wall 
damaged in a collision between two cars. Everybody 
assumed that the only fight was between the two cat-owners, 
but suddenly at the trial counsel for one of them refused 
to admit that my clients were the owners of the wall. As 
my clients were the trustees of a big estate, proof was not 
easy; but when at an adjourned hearing (the cost of the 
adjournment having to be paid by my clients in any event) 
my evidence of ownership was available, the point had lost 
its importance and my evidence was never called. These are 
random illustrations to show that strict laws of evidence can 
in the wrong place cause injustice as well as legal perfection. 

Two further aspects of Law Reform may well be touched 
on. The five articles in this series have dealt but little with 
out ctiminal courts and their work, but in one statement of 
Professor Carr-Saunders lies a truth that is only just 
beginning to emerge. He writes: “All our judges, from the 
dignitaries of the High Court to the unpaid magistrate, are 
ignorant of the subject of criminal psychology, of the progress 
of penological studies and of experiments in penological 
institutions.” In his book, Mr. Ensor has made the same - 
point, and has also telated how Lord Alverstone, when 
Lord Chief Justice, once said to him that he had never read 
any books on penology and preferred “to rely on common 
sense.” ‘This is obviously not an easy subject for a police 
coutt magistrate to deal with; but it would be cowardly to 
ignote it entirely, since experience has taught me to realise 
its importance. When one thinks of the ehormous strides 
made in this countty since the war in the matter of the 
treatment of offenders, is one not forced to the opinion that 
common-sense, of vital value as it is, is not enough after the 
vetdict ? There has been a great development of Probation 
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(a development that has not yet gone nearly far enough) ; 
the Borstal and other institutions with like aims have been 
multiplied and reformed ; prison life has been tre-modelled, 
as is well outlined in Mr. L. W. Foxs recent book, The 
Modern English Prison; there have been considerable 
developments in psycho-therapy (though as applied to 
criminals this science is in its infancy); and there have been 
other changes. It cannot surely be vety revolutionary to 
suggest that the time has come when all those who are going 
to have the responsibility of sentencing law-breakers, from 
the highest on the Bench to the lowest, shall, after their 
nomination, have an interval for studying the elements of 
penology and the nature of our various institutions that deal 
with offenders. Today a Commercial Court barrister may 
become a King’s Bench judge, a counsel expert in Local 
Government may become a recorder for a few days per 
annum, a barrister practising mainly in international law may 
become a stipendiary magistrate, and a retired colonel or 
trade-union official may become a lay justice of the peace. 
This is all to the good, but we let all of them loose in our 
criminal courts—all but the last-named to do their work there 
alone—without giving them any opportunity to equip them- 
selves with some knowledge of penology. A knowledge of 
-penology does not come from sentencing criminals. The 
position has only to be stated for its dangers to be seen. 
Reform here would be easy, since legislation would not be 
required; but even the Howard League has, so far as I 
know, never put forward this demand. 

There are many other problems connected with our 
criminal law that need attention, but only one more can be 
mentioned here, and that is the need for the revision of both 
substantive and adjective (or procedural) law, especially in 
the law gnforced in courts of summary jurisdiction. To 
mention adjective law first: seeing that the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act of 1848 and its successors have mainly to be 
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enforced by lay justices, it is not creditable that they should 
not have been brought up-to-date. Merely to look at their 
huge paragraphs and their verbose style is to be convinced 
that it is extremely difficult to understand them. And there 
has been no attempt to incorporate in statute form the many 
judicial decisions that have been given as to their interpreta- 
tion, the result being that often one finds in Stone’s Justice of 
the Peace that the notes occupy practically the whole of a 
page, to the exclusion of the statutory text to which they 
relate. The modernisation and simplification of the Summary 
Jurisdiction Acts and many othets is an urgent necessity. 
But the substantive criminal law needs attention no less 
utgently. For the offence of exhibitionism, for instance, 
about which modern psychology is teaching us a great deal, 
we ate dependent on a Vagrancy Act of 1824, which deals 
with various social nuisances, such as fortune-tellers, runaway 
husbands and fathers, and street-gamblers. While “ men” 
who live on the earnings of prostitutes must be tried in the 
Police Court, though they can be given six months’ imprison- 
ment, he who lends his motor licence to a friend, damages 
flowers in a gatden, or steals anything, can claim to be tried 
by jury at the Sessions. Many inconsistencies do not matter, 
but it does matter that all larceny is triable by jury. In the 
annual volume of Criminal Statistics, issued by the Home 
Office, a distinction is made betWeen “simple and minor ” 
larcenies and “‘ aggravated” larcenies. It would be well if 
this distinction could be teflected in the maximum punish- 
ments, so that “simple and minor” larcenies were com- 
pulsorily triable in Police Courts. A large proportion of 
those who commit minor larcenies are incapable of under- 
standing the preliminary statement made to them about their 
right of option to be fried by jury. I doubt if one in a hundred 
of them elects to be tried by jury. Another matter that 
urgently needs attention is the law relating to committals to 
Borstal. At present many youths who should be dealt with 
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in Borstal institutions cannot be sent there; and I have a 
suspicion that the convetse is also true. There are many other 
anomalous features of the criminal law that need attention. 

Professor Carr-Saunders also touched on the matrimonial 
jurisdiction of Police Courts. This is a matter of vast 
importance about which I can say little here. The subject is 
wider and more difficult than Professor Carr-Saunders 
indicates. There will be no complete reform of the domestic 
work of our Police Courts—and reform is urgently. required— 
without a consideration of the kindred problem of divorce. 
The Divorce Court was never designed to deal with the 
domestic affairs of poor people, and today, when “ Poor 
Persons’ ” divorces ate numerous, no attempt is made to 
investigate the difficulty between the parties, with a view to a 
possible saving of the home. A large propottion of Police 
Courts attempt to do this in separation cases, though their 
efforts in this direction are hampered by old-fashioned 
procedure which cannot be altered without fresh legislation. 
‘Whether the application be for divorce or for separation or 
maintenance, there is an urgent need that existing judicial 
machinery, both in the High Court and in the Police Court, 
shall be overhauled from the point of view of the large 
numbers who cannot afford to pay far professional assistance, 
and who would be likely to appreciate tactful and skilful 
investigation into their domestic troubles. Were this done, 
I for one am convinced that a considerable proportion of 
applications, both for divorces and separation, could be 
converted into reconciliations. The Police Courts do marvels 
in this direction already, and could do much mote if their 
methods could be brought up-to-date. 

In conclusion, I can only say that the more such essays 
as those in this series can be brought te the attention of the 
intelligent public, and the more all those who have experi- 
ence join in the work of educating the public to the need 
of reform, the sooner will legal reforms come and the better 
will they be. 
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IR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE told a British radio 

audience last winter that he emerged from a 

Washington public hearing on one of the N.R.A. 

industrial codes with the impression that the United 
States had “‘ gone medieval,” and was trying to subject its’ 
industries to rules which might have been lifted from the 
ordinances of a craft guild, He could have pushed his 
historical parallels still further. In discussions on foreign 
ttade, gold, self-sufficiency, and economic isolation some 
people have gone seventeenth century, mercantilist. In the 
belief that recovery depends mainly on the restoration of 
= prosperity and greater buying power to agriculture, since 
agriculture is the basic industry, we ate eighteenth century, 
physiocratic; and in some projects for compulsory regi- 
mentation and planning there are streaks of twentieth 
century communism. It takes all sorts of isms and ages 
to make a New Deal. 

Yet when the story of this astounding attempt to — 
stimulate recovery comes to be written, we shall probably 
lay most stress on the influence of the farmer, his representa- 
tives, and the physioctatic spectacles through which we see 
him. If many British people still think in terms that were 
valid in the days when their country was the workshop of 
the world, many Americans—not all of them farmers—still 
envisage their country as predominantly or fundamentally 
apricultural. The frontier—that scene of the heroic phase 
of American historf—disappeared from the stage only a. 
generation ago, as the last available patches of cheap or free 
land were taken up: but the frontier has not yet vanished 
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from the country’s mental picture of itself. Scratch a 
townsman and you may find a tustic; begin a discussion of 
the farmer’s plight and at least one member of the party will 
recall the dreary chores which fell to his lot when he was a 
boy “ down on the farm,” while all will agree that, no matter 
what the cost may be, the American farmer must not be 
allowed to sink to the level of a “ peasant.” Urban workers 
have been protected by immigration restrictions from the 
influx of those who would drag down their wages to European 
levels ; and if the farmer is permitted to shrink to the stature 
of the rural producers of Europe, all that made the new 
world “ God’s own country ” would be lost. 

That the American farmer is an important factor in the 
economics and politics of his own country and of the world 
cannot be doubted. There are 6,300,000 farms ; 10,500,000 
people work on them, and over 30,000,000 live on them. 
They produce over 60 per cent. of the world’s corn, 60 per 
cent. of its cotton, over a third of its tobacco, a fourth of its 
oats and hay, a fifth of its wheat, and an eighth of its barley 
and flax. But in the American economy the farmer has 
declined rapidly in relative importance since at least 1900, 
for in that year 36 per cent. of the “ gainful workers ” over 
ten yeats of age were on the farms, while in 1930 only 
21 per cent. were there. More important still, the farm- 
workers have declined absolutely since 1910, when they 
numbered 12,400,000, to 10,500,000 in 1930. During those 
years the number of farms stood still or declined a little, and 
in 1920 the census teported, for the first time, that over half 
the population (51.4 per cent.) was living in towns of 2,500 
inhabitants or more, as compared with 40.5 per cent. in 1900 
and 29.5 per cent. in 1880. In the nineteen-twenties the 
farmets provided less than half of the exports, bought a 
tenth of the manufactures, paid a fifth of the taxes, owned 
a fifth of the national wealth, and received asixth of its income. 
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In face of these figures the old assertion that agriculture 
is America’s most important occupation is no longer true. 
But the political power of the industry is still very great. 
Farmers dominate the politics of most of the middle west, 
the west, and the south, and under the system which gives 
each state two senators they can exert a disproportionate 
_ influence on national policy. Each political party must have 
a “farm platform ” of promises and pledges ; a presidential 
candidate who was born in a small town or on a farm has a 
natutal advantage over a city man from “ down east,” and 
much of the Roosevelt programme has been based on the 
belief that agricultural revival means national recovery, or 
on the fear that if the farmer is not treated liberally he will 
compel governments to act radically. When we talk of 
raising the price level it is of farm produce that we think ; 
when we think of easing the lot of the debtor we have farm- 
mortgages in mind; when we give the president power to 
debase the dollar we do so in a Farm Act. We will lend 
money to China if the Chinese will spend it on wheat; we 
will recognise Russia, admit more Scotch whisky, and even 
consider some reduction of the tariff if thereby we can find 
expott markets for mote of our agricultural surplus. The 
- bankers ate dethroned and disgraced; the business giants 
of the Coolidge-Hoover era have been cast aside to repair 
their clay heels; labour counts for little, the consumer is 
mute, and even the professors who for a year have conducted 
a graduate school on gold and government in Washington 
ate passing into the background. The farmer remains, with 
a Treasurer, a Secretary of Agriculture, and a vast new 
bureaucracy to fight his battles, with a Senate in which he is 
ovet-represented, a House of Representatives that has to face 
election every other ‘yeat, and a Supreme Court which has 
ruled that a state of emergency justifies state legislatures in 
suspending the rights of creditors to enforce their contractual 
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rights. If the political mills grind too slowly, the farmer has 
learned that an occasional outburst of direct action in the 
form of a “farm strike” will move governments to speedy 
action and larger concessions. In short, the farm problem 
is Public Concern Number One. 

To understand that problem we must know what has 
happened to American farming and also know the American 
farmer. Of the 6,300,000 farms enumerated in the census of 
1930, about 500,000 were described as self-suficing units, 
and 340,000 were part-time farms. Well over 5,000,000 were 
being worked for the normal dual purpose of providing 
some produce for farm consumption and of supplying a local, 
national, ot foreign market. About 1,650,000 of them were 
engaged in growing cotton; a million were “mixed” 
farms, 600,c00 were dairy farms, j00,c0co were “animal ` 
specialty ” farms, and 450,000 were “cash grain” units. 
The test produced- special crops or were devoted to fruit, 
market gardening, poultry, or stock-ranching. Of the goods 
they produced about one-fifth was consumed on the farm, 
but this general fraction, based on the years 1923-8, covered 
a great variety of conditions ranging from near-self-sufficiency 
to a highly developed specialization and consequent purchase 
of many of the foodstuffs needed by the farm-family. That a 
wheat-grower should buy flour and a dairy-farmer buy butter 
ot cheese is not unnatural, given the modern mill and butter- 
factory ; but in the regions of specialized production a period 
of acute depression is needed to induce the farmer to abandon 
his dependence on the town grocery or gteengrocery store 
and put away the can-opener. 

Of the goods he sells the domestic market absorbs about 
nine-tenths. The foreign market, which meant so much to 
the development both of the southern ecotton-belt and the 
notthern livestock and wheat states, lost some of its 
importance after 1900, when the industrial regions grew so 
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fast, when the tide of immigration brought over a million 
new attivals in some yeats, and when the exhaustion of the 
supply of virgin land put a stop to frontier production of 
exportable staples. In 1914 observers were saying that the 
days of American food exports were numbered and that the 
country might one day join Great Britain as an importer. 
The War silenced the prophets and stimulated production 
and export, especially of grains and meats, still further. 
When peace came, 80,000,000 actes—or 22 per cent. of the 
total crop atea of the country—were employed, directly or 
indirectly, in producing for the export market. -By 1930 the 
atea had fallen to 47,000,000 acres, but the average for the 
years 1920-30 was 60,000,000 acres, or one-sixth of the total 
area under the plough. To some farmers this means nothing, 
for the producers of butter, cheese, beef, lamb, wool, hay, 
and potatoes do not export. But to others the export market 
is of vital importance, not merely because of what it absorbs 
but also because of its influence on the prices of what is sold 
at home. As ever, cotton is the chief export crop, and in the 
*twenties 53 per cent. of the yield went abroad; 46 per cent. 
of the tye, 33 per cent. of the tobacco, and 22 per cent. of 
the wheat and tice crossed the national boundary, as did 
about a fifth of the corn, either in its natural form or trans- 
muted into pork and lard. Some of these products come 
from fairly clearly defined areas; this is especially true of 
cotton and tobacco, while the wheat, which once came from 
east of the Mississippi or from’ the eastern fringe of the 
prairies, is now drawn chiefly from the western fringé—from 
Kansas and the Dakotas—or even from western states like 
Oregon and Washington, out near the Pacific. To those 
areas the foreign market is a real thing, just as it is to Detroit ; 
to the dairy and mixed farmers of the east and north, as to the 
textile manufacturers of Massachussetts or the furniture- 
_ makers of Michigan, it is something the surrender of which 
can be discussed with cool indifference. 
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To the task of supplying his home and foreign customers 
the farmer brings, at his best, a high degree of initiative, 
ingenuity, skill and capacity for changing his direction 
accotding to the direction of the wind; at his worst he 
exhibits a lack of skill, foresight, or resourcefulness. That 
there is far too much shiftless, incompetent, and unimaginative 
farming in North America is as true as it is of other lands ; 
the compatative ease with which crops could be “mined” out 
of new land, and with which a fresh farm could be secured 
when the old one had been exhausted, left a legacy of bad 
farming in its train, and Lord Ernle’s dictum that “ Improve- 
ments in the art and science of English agriculture were, in its 
infancy, dependent on the exhaustion of virgin soils” is 
equally true of Minnesota or Manitoba, with the reminder 
that the exhaustion is a matter of only the last few decades. 
In the south the negro and the “ poor white ” are not easily 
trained fot high farming, and in other sections of the country 
it is often asserted that the brainy members of the farm family 
go away to work in the towns and only the less able and 
enterprising stay to carry on husbandry. The gulf between 
good and bad farming has been widened by the growing use 
of machinery, and by the knowledge made available in 
superabundance by the various agricultural colleges, research 
stations, and government departments. In any honour roll 
of public service those whe serve the American farmer would 
stand very high: among them one gets that quality which is 
said to characterize the British civil service, plus a missionary 
zeal which is not daunted by the misdemeanours or 
indifference of those who insist on being heathens. What 
Young, Townshend, Coke, and the Duke of Bedford tried 
to do for the British farmer these men are endeavouring to 
accomplish in America, and their labéurs have borne fruit 
in the raising of the level of crop and animal husbandry 
~ among the more wide-awake farmers. But there is some 
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, Sting in the retort occasionally heard when sentimentalists 
declare that the American farmer must not sink into a 
peasantry. “That’s all some of them are fit for,” is a reply 
to which a rebuttal cannot easily be framed. 

A wide-awake farmer shifts his course, within the limits 
imposed by soil and climate, according to relative changes 
in demand, costs, and prices, and the American farmer has 
shown himself very adaptable. Regions once given over to 
gtain have become intensively developed dairy farms. In the 
eatly nineteen-twenties the future of wool production seemed 
dark, but as wheat and other products lost favour western 
farmers turned to sheep, and increased the wool clip by over 
50 per cent. in less than a decade. When a short wheat crop 
in 1925 lifted grain prices after their post-war slump, over 
ten million acres werte brought back under the plough within 
four-years. The number of cattle and hogs fluctuates “in a 
cycle, the term of which can be fairly accurately forecast ; 
high prices in a period of small production induce farmers 
to turn to pigs and cows, but the incteased supply soon lowers 
the price; when the price has gone low enough production 
falls off until high prices once mote prevail. The farmer 
can change his direction with comparative ease. 

To change his pace, to vaty the volume of production 
according to market conditions, is less easy, for three reasons— 
the character of his labour force, the extent of his fixed 
overhead charges, and the effect of climatic vagaries. The 
labour force is his family, for the family farm is the typical 
unit in most patts of the new world. The cost of hired 
labour has helped to make it so, since the high wages which 
must be paid to keep the worker from going to the towns, 
or from taking up free or cheap land, made “ hired help” 
too costly, except pefhaps in the case of general maids-of- 
all-work who would work in the kitchen until they learned 
the, language or found a husband. Further, public land 
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policy regarded the owner-farmer as the social and political 
ideal; in North America and in the Antipodes laws aimed 

“at settling people on holdings which, if properly used, would 
not be too large to be thoroughly worked by a family or too 
small to provide a comfortable living. 

In 1930 there were in the United States 2,700,000 hired 
labouters on 6,300,000 farms; they comprised 26 per cent. 
of the gainful farm-workers, against 22 per cent. in 1920 and 
23 per cent. in 1910, but the actual number was less in 1930 
than in-1910, and the “ hired girl”? had almost disappeared. 
Thus three-fourths of the 10,500,000 workers over ten years 
of age belonged to the farm family ; six million were owners 
or tenants, the remainder were unpaid but full-time workers, 

aad to their efforts must be added the spare time labours of 

wives and of children under ten years of age. What child 
labour means to the farm was strongly expressed over a 
decade ago by Dr. Elwood Mead, one of America’s leading 
rural sociologists. He declared that “‘on the average American 
farm today the only real profit from farming can be measured 
by the unrequited toil of the boy under fifteen.” The family 
has to be fed no matter what the price level in the market may 
happen to be; a reduction of effort in days of depression 
would mean that the sons and daughters would.loll round 
the yard or living room or use up the gasoline. Over a long 
period the unpaid labour supply might be reduced by the 
attractions of urban life or the post-war procession to high 
schools and universities, and between 1910 and 1930 the 
number fell from 3,300,000 to 1,700,000. But a short period 
reduction is impossible, and when, as today, depression hits 
town and country alike, many who have left rural homes 
come back. 

The family farm is a small producer, and its output such 
a tiny fraction of the national yield that the farmer does not 
see how any vatiation in his individual output can influence 
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the total supply. If prices fall he will produce more and thus 
reduce the loss of income to smaller dimensions ; if prices 
rise ot are expected to rise through an attempt at general 
cuttailmeni of production, he will also produce more and 
get the full benefit of higher prices. Finally, he has a fairly 
heavy overhead burden of fixed costs and tax charges, which 
must be met whether he produces much or little: and if he 
does not work his farm, what else can he do? ‘Thus “ each 
independent farmer has a personal incentive to manage his 
business in a way that is harmful to the industry as a whole.’ 
The call for even a moderate reduction of acreage falls on 
deaf ears ; in spite of huge carry-over stocks and low prices, 
the average wheat acreage for 1931-3 was 8 per cent. above 
the pre-wat average, and only 14 per cent. below the boom 
peak of 1929; the cotton crop of 1931 was the largest in 
the country’s history, and the offer of cash to those farmers 
who would co-operate in reducing the 1934 wheat fields 
by 15 per cent, in conformity with the London wheat 
agreement, has as yet caused a reduction of only 7 per cent. 

To the economic historian and sociologist the American 
family farm presents features which belong to a peasant, 
medieval, even primitive society. Family solidarity, the 
domination of the group by its older members, a farming 
caste, child labour, early marriages, high birth rates, the 
multifarious duties of the wife, the small degree of 
specialization, and the persistence of domestic manufactures— 
all ate familiar survivals. But on them has been super- 
imposed production for market by farmers who own or rent 
land which has ceased to be cheap, and who use a considerable 
sum of capital for equipment and operating expenses. 
Agriculture is commercialized, fairly heavily capitalized, yet 
is still largely organized on the traditional family-farm plan. 


Holmes, R. H.: Rural Sociology: the Family Farm Institution N.Y., 1932), p, 82. 
This book is one of the best recent studies of the subject, 
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There have been attempts to operate large-scale capitalistic 
farm-units, and in the nineteen-twenties such farms promised 
well, thanks to the use of huge ploughs and other machines 
on areas of virgin land suitable for mass-cultivation. But 
depression has destroyed most of these ventures, and the 
small farm has won again because of the unpaid labpur of 
those who work it and because it can carry on even if it is 
not making a profit. 

If the farmer has little of a wages problem; he has other 
problems, which spring from the disparity, especially in bad 
times, between the price of his produce and the non-labour 
costs he has to meet. A farmer who owned land free of debt, 
who had paid for all his equipment, who had small tax-bills, 
who produced his own food supply, and had some operating 
capital, could smile at hard times. But few farmers are in a 
position even distantly approaching such economic and 
financial independence. T'wo-fifths of the country’s farmers 
ate tenants ; some of these may be using tenantry as a rung 
in the ladder to ownership ; others may be ex-owners who 
have had to surrender their title because they could not pay 
interest or redeem mortgages ; some prefer to keep all their 
capital free for equipment and operating costs ; some are just 
shiftless poor fellows. In the south, where tenant farming 
is sttongest, most of them work on some kind of métayage 
plan; they are under the gtrict supervision of the landlord’s 
overseer, and when they have handed over to him his share 
of the crop and repaid the advances in seed, food, etc., their 
income is little better than that of a poor labourer. Elsewhere 
the tenant leases a farm for a year, and rarely stops on it 
more than two or three years. He “mines” the fertility 
out of the soil and puts little back, unless he expects to buy 
the farm or stay there a long time; and with some notable 
exceptions his social status and his net income ate low. 

Three-fifths of the country’s farms are owned by their 
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operators, and nearly half of these men have borrowed 
money on mortgage; the loan may be as much as half the 
appraised value of the land at the time the debt was con- 
tracted. With the disappearance of the free homestead from 
all parts except the far west by 1890, the only way to get a 
farm was to buy one. In sixty years the Homestead Act of 
1862 granted 1,300,000 free homesteads ; hence it seems safe 
to assume that at least three-fourths: of the farms in the 
country wete carved out of wild land bought from the 
government, a railroad, or some other recipient of a piece of 
public domain. Even while there was still abundant cheap 
ot free wild land, farmers did not look solely to the produce 
market for their income; it was in the land market that they 
hoped to get their greatest reward, in the form of earned and 
uneatned increment. De Tocqueville, Caird, and other 
observers of the westward movement comment on the way 
a farmer would take a piece of land, improve it, and then 


+ . sell a ready-made fatm; but while he had been clearing and 


breaking prairie, roads or railroads had come, the stream of 
settlers had broadened, and the sale price therefore included 
much unimproved value as well as a return for the pioneet’s 
‘labour. This “land speculation complex,’ this belief that 
all land values would rise greatly and perhaps indefinitely, 
grew stronger when the supply of cheap or free lands petered 
out about 1900, just at a time when the farm commodity 
ptices had begun that climb which took them from the 
lowlands of 1896 to the peak of 1920. Land prices followed 
_ commodity prices, and as wheat land was turned into dairy 
or pig farms its value was- pushed up still further. Every 
improvement in use or yield, every advance in efficiency,,. 
evety potential benefit to be drawn from new methods or 
equipment was passed on to the sale price; and since 
American fatming was now entering a period of prosperity 
*Taylor, C. C.: Reval Sociology: A Study of Farm Problems (N.Y., 1926); D. 497. 
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after the dreary days which stretched from the ’seventies to 
the *nineties, the demand for land in the already settled areas 
became keen. Land prices rose, gently at first up to 1914, 
but during and immediately after the War they soared. An 
index number of land values for the whole country shows 
100 for 1913 and 169 for 1920; but for some areas, especially 
where poot sub-marginal land was brought under cultivation, 
the index might be 200 or even much more than that. In 
Iowa, land which sold for $47 an acre in 1900 and for $109 
in 1910, fetched $289 in 1920. The sharpest rise came just 
at the end of the War and during the next eighteen months— 
on the eve of the crash in prices of late 1920. In those 
months no value seemed too high; rural speculators 
developed the mood which nine years later was to infect 
utban patrons of stock-brokers’ offices. A “ new era” had 
dawned, the country had climbed on to a plateau of permanent 
prosperity, at the far edge of which there was no dip to 
lower altitudes. Tenant farmers bought their holdings, 
owners added to their acteage, speculators or investors 
bought farms for re-sale or for the rental income they hoped 
to get; and those farmers who had long dreamed of a life 
of leisure sold out, retired to some near-by town, or migrated 
to a bungalow or Spanish-Mexican stucco villa in a suburb 
of Los Angeles or San Francisco Bay. 

The feverish activity in this land market was due to the 
ease with which the buyer could raise a first, second, or even 
third mortgage loan. The vendor would be satisfied with a 
little cash; individual investors and insurance companies 
lent teadily ; national banks were permitted by the Federal 
Reserve Act of 1913 to lend on real estate; the Federal Farm 
Loan Act of 1916 brought the Federal Farm Loan system into 
being, and some of the middle western states set up farm 
mortgage banks. There was no lack of lenders, but rather a 
plethora, and, given the land and commodity prices of the 
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period, and the traditional view that land values always went 
up, an extension of farm mortgage debts from $3,300,000,000 
in 1910 to $7,900,000,000 in 1920 seemed perfectly safe. 
In Iowa the load grew, 182 per cent. between 1914 and 1921, 
and while the debt per acre nearly doubled in that period, the 
area under mortgage spread from 38 per cent. to 47 per cent. 
of all farm land. In Minnesota the load more than trebled, 
and by 1920 over half the farms of the state were affected ; 
but the value of. land and buildings had gone up by about 
the same amount, and the ratio between debt and value was 
the same in 1920 as in 1910. 

When farm commodity prices fell from 209 in 1919 to 
116 in 1921,! the weight of the burden so gaily shouldered 


became apparent. To it was added that of taxes, which are _ 


levied chiefly on real estate and general property ; these had 
mourited about 150 per cent. during the war years, and while 
they have not increased much since then, they have not been 
reduced. Beyond these heavy fixed charges were the higher 
rates of wages where such had to be paid, the increased 
transportation and selling costs, the instalments which still 
had to be paid on farm equipment, and the loans made for 
operating costs by local merchants or banks in return for 
personal notes or some form of collateral security. How far 
the farmer works on borrowed money apart from his mortgage 
has not been adequately estimated ; but a recent study of the 
situation in Minnesota showed that in 1931 the farmers in 
that state had borrowed on personal or collateral security 
a sum equal to two-fifths of the mortgage debt. If that were 
true of the whole country, the farmers in 1920 owed nearly 
eight billion dollars to the mortgage holders and three 
billions to other lenders, and when, in 1920-1, the country 
bankers demanded a drastic reduction in the size of these 
loans, even farmers who werte not loaded with mortgage 
debts felt the piach. 
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The nineteen-twenties saw a painful squeezing of some of 
the water from an ovet-capitalized industry. Foreclosures, 
sheriff’s sales, forfeiture of tax-delinquent farms, and the 
deeding of farms to creditors were widespread ; poor land, 
poor yields, and poor management claimed their victims, 
sub-marginal lands had to be abandoned, and mostgages 
which matured could not be renewed at the old amount. 
But farmers who werte good managers, who held good land, 
and who had no mottgage debts carried on, and even a heavy 
debt was not fatal to the efficient producer. Hence when 
prices recovered after 1924 and became pegged at about 
40-50 per cent. above the pre-war level, the worst seemed 
past. Borrowing even began again, lenders could be found, 
and the total mortgage debt rose from $7,900,000,000 in 
1920 to $9,500,000,000 in 1928. The period of readjustment 
was apparently ended, the farmers who remained were 
reorganizing their plants and effecting necessary economies, 
and the future offered hope of better times. 

The crash of 1929 withdrew that offer. Prices in 
February, 1933, stood at 40 per cent. of the 1929 level, at 
26 per cent. of the war-time “ high,” and at 71 per cent. of 
the 1913 figures. Hogs and corn were selling at prices below 
_ those of the depressed eighteen-nineties, cattle and butter 
were a little better off, but wheat had never before sold so 
cheaply in the whole history of the country. Yet some farms 
which produced these goods might be carrying a mortgage . 
four times as heavy as that borne in 1893. Land values 
slumped, and when farms in Minnesota were foreclosed it 
was discovered that the assets, once worth at least twice the 
amount of the loan, wete now not worth enough to repay it. 
In 1931 the Minnesota farmer with a mortgage was paying 
11.4 per cent. of his net income in taxes and 19 per cent. in 
interest ; „but these percentages rose much higher as prices 
fell further, and money payments in many cases became 
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impossible. Farms fell into the hands of creditors or the 
tax-collector, and while insurance companies are becoming 
owners of large areas the state is building up a new public 
domain consisting of tax-delinquent farms. 

' The immediate problem, therefore, had three aspects. 
The zot of foreclosure and farm abandonment must be 
stopped; the debt burden must be adjusted to the lower 
income and capacity.to pay; the price level must be raised. 
The first task called for legislative action and, as a last resort, 
for direct action by the farmers in resisting those creditors 
who insisted on claiming their pound of flesh. Federal action 
in declaring a moratorium could not be expected, and state 
legislatures were not quite sure what they could do, since 
they were forbidden by the Federal constitution to “ pass any 
law impairing the obligation of contracts.” But when the 
number of foreclosures in fifteen Iowa counties doubled 
between 1929 and 1931 and doubled again in 1932, farmers 
took a hand, prevented sales from being held, or prevented 
outsiders from bidding, bought the property or effects for a 
mere song, and handed the purchase back to the former 
owner. The Iowa legislature passed an act declaring a 
mortgage moratorium till 1935; the Minnesota law-makers 
did much the same thing, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld the Minnesota law by a vote of five to 
four, on the ground that conditions justified this use of the 
police power until the emergency had passed. 

The second and third tasks have been tackled by the 
federal government. “The erection of federal farm credit 
institutions which will give the farmer an easier creditor is no 
new thing; only the present scale is larget and the aid more 
lavish. ‘The approach to the ptice problem was, however, 
revolutionaty. Farraers were paid for reducing acreage, and 
the dollar was de-valued for their special benefit. Cynics may 
ask why the farmer should be singled out as the one who is to 
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have the purchasing power of his wares restored to 1914 
levels; other commodities have lost their pre-war value 
through overproduction, and in strict logic a good case 
could be made out for the holders of university degrees, who 
have certainly seen their market glutted. Less logic and more 
realism do prompt the query whether the restoration of pre- 
war parity between the prices of things the farmer sells and 
. those of things he buys can be accomplished by debasing the 
currency and thus raising prices all round. Between January, 
1933, and January, 1934, the index of farm prices rose from 
51 to 71, in terms of the 1910-14 base of 100. But prices of 
goods bought by farmers were still at 116; industry is in a 
stronger position than it ever was before for controlling 
. prices, production costs have been increased by the N.R.A. 
codes, and pre-war parity is still far beyond the horizon. 

As we pass into the second year of the New Deal, less 
stress-is being placed on emergency measures and more 
thought given to long views. The de-valuation of the dollar 
has probably nearly reached its limit, though some sections 
of the public would welcome a still further cut in its gold 
value. The lowest depths of the price fall have been left 
behind, and the old doctrine that relief was purely a state and 
utban task has been killed by the federal assumption of 
responsibility during the past winter. The agricultural 
problem has become clarified. To the farmer all that is needed 
is a price increase of his goods—an actual increase, and also a 
relative one in terms of the goods he has to buy. In that way 
he will be able to pay his debts and have enough money to 
buy the things needed for production and consumption. 
He-will achieve the blessed ideal of pre-war parity, and restore 
the legendary “ balance” between industry and agriculture. 
But to the Government, production control, or rather pro- 
duction reduction, is an essential step to a permanent price 
recovety. The only subject for debate is “How much 
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reduction ?”” The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, has 
stated the problem in a startling pamphlet called “America 
must choose: the advantages and disadvantages of 
Nationalism, of World Trade, and of a Planned Middle 
Course.”! If the advocates of “America Self-contained ”? 
ate to*get their way, and the country is to free itself from 
“foreign entanglements which subject our industries and our: 
workets to the influence of foreign fluctuations, threaten our 
standard of living, and threaten to draw us into another 
conflict in Europe,” agriculture will have to pay the price in 
an abandonment of the areas devoted to productidn of export 
ctops. Mr. Wallace says this means 40,000,000 acres of good 
land or 100,000,000 acres of poor. It means a revolution, 
especially in the south, where much cotton land would have to 
be turned to other uses or deserted ; but already the Wisconsin 
dairy farmers are protesting against a possible conversion to 
dairying, and have demanded that farmers whose lands are 
taken out of cotton production by the scheme for compulsory 
reduction of acreage be forbidden to produce for commercial 
purposes any commodities listed as basic under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. 

If America chooses to go on as a world trader she must 
reduce her tariffs, says Mr. Wallace. That will hurt some 
less efficient manufacturers, and one or two groups of farm 
producers, e.g., beet growers. But the rest of the countryside 
will benefit, as it will have a hope of regaining its foreign 
markets once foreigners can pay with goods for the things 
they buy in America. But Mr. Wallace seems to regard this 
plan as impracticable for economic and psychological reasons; 
he therefore comes to the compromise conclusion that 


1 World Affairs Pamphlet No. 3, published by Foreign Policy Association and 
World Peace Foundation. Feb., 19 
2 Sec Sammel Crowther : America Self-contained ew Tor 1933). AE 
for Ametica Self-contained ” was formed, with Mr. James 
distribute copies of this book broadcast and carry on REEN in a eer of its 
proposals for economic self-sufficiency. 
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bilateral trade agreements can be made which may call for an 
increase of -$500,000,000 in annual imports and a permanent 
withdrawal of 25,000,000 acres of good land from 
cultivation. 

To the “orderly retreat from surplus acreage,” as Mr. 
Wallace calls it, the American farmer has responded with a 
large degree of readiness, prompted in part, no doubt, by the 
fact that he was to receive cash compensation. If all goes 
according to plan, the administration hopes to have taken 
15,000,000 acres out of cotton production by the end of 
1934, 20,000,000 acres out of corn, 7,500,000 acres out of 
the wheat fields, and 500,000 actes out of tobacco cultivation. 
This total of 43,000,000 acres is about one-eighth of the total 
crop acteage. What is to happen to the land is not quite 
cleat, and the insistence on a uniform reduction in areas of 
high-cost and of low-cost production alike can scarcely be 
justified. But the protest of the Wisconsin dairymen shows 
the fear that land diverted from export crops will be turned 
to the production of commodities for the domestic market, 
and there is much evidence floating about which suggests 
that farmers ate cultivating more intensively and fertilizing 
more heavily the rest of~their land. If this is true, and a 
reduced acreage therefore fails to result in reduced production, 
the whole plan will break down. If, on the other hand, 
reduced production causes a price recovery, the desire to put 
the idle actes back into use will be hard to resist. 

If neither of these possibilities takes place the planning of 
more schemes for the benefit of agriculture will continue. 
Already some farm leaders are asking for further devaluation 
of the dollar, and justifying their demand as a method of 
“ redistributing wealth more equitably.” Others put forward 
vague plans for price-fixing at levels which will give the 
farmer interest, rent, profit, and wages as if he were running 
an industry. Meanwhile the Government has begun to 
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purchase sub-marginal land in order to withdraw it from 
production, and while the first instalment contains only 
three to five million acres, a total of 125,000,000 actes is: 
regatded as sub-marginal. Thus the great westwatd move- 
ment of the nineteenth century promises to be followed by 
the great retreat of the twentieth. 

Postscript.—Since the above article was written in March, 
the following relevant developments have occurred. (1) By 
June the index of farm prices had risen to 81, and that of 
goods bought by farmers to 121. But the “ benefit payments ” 
made, or to be made, to farmers who “ co-operate with the 
A.A.A.” by reducing acreage, etc., has raised those farmers’ 
receipts up to 103, and parity was therefore nearer at hand. 
The return on wheat was actually at par. (2) Since June the 
widespread and intense drought has changed, temporarily at 
least, the whole outlook. The full effect of the drought 
cannot yet be measured, and popular predictions usually 
exaggerate the extent of the loss. But it is probable that the 
wheat crop will be about half its normal size, and that the 
surplus from earlier years will be swallowed up in meeting 
the deficiency. The loss of cattle and the destruction of 
valuable dairy herds will be very serious. Expenditure on 
drought telief must be heavy, while non-payment of taxes 
and the extension of moratorium laws are inevitable. The 
increase of food prices has already, begun, “ dollar wheat ” is 
back once more, and the country is faced with a rapid rise 
in the cost of food. (3) Plans for restriction of output will 
almost certainly be jettisoned, and in place of efforts to raise 
prices the task of government will probably soon be that of. 
preventing excessive increases in food costs. The increase 
since early 1933 has already outstripped the increases in wages 
rates, and the combination of drought and inflationary 
policies will release price movements which may easily get 
out of hand. 
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CuRRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS : 
THE CENSUS: OCCUPATION OF WOMEN 


NE of the aspects from which the Occupation 
(Joes of the 1931 Census are interesting ‘is the 

extent to which they reveal changes in the employ- 

ment of women. These changes are likely to involve 
wider social-adjustments than changes in the employment of 
men, because of their reactions upon family life, but they are 
not immediately obvious from the Census figutes as pre- 
sented. The Occupation volumes, indeed, give hundreds of 
thousands of facts, and tabulate and cross tabulate them in 
many useful ways ; but they still need careful analysis and an 
unremitting use of tables of logarithms before the truth of 
this matter stands out. 

At the time when the Census was taken, namely, April 
1931, more than 5$ million women were technically 
© “occupied” in Englahd and Wales, that is, they were 

working for pay. This was a total of neatly 27 per cent. of 
the total female population, or 34.1 per cent. of the female 
population over 14, or 37.1 per cent. of those between 
14 and 65. The proportion of wage earning women over 14 
was 33.6 in 1921, so that there has been an increase of 4 per 
cent. in the ten years. 

These figures, being percentages, are not affected by the 
numerical increase of the female population. They are not 
vety enlightening by themselves, but when they are analysed 
by age , s, marriage, types of work and regional distri- 
bution they become more informative. 

In the figutes which follow no allowance has been made 
for the prevailing unemployment. Women actually at work 
and those normally expecting to work, but temporarily out 
of a job have been counted together as “ occupied.” 


J, DISTRIBUTION BY AGE 
1. The first set of figures to be considered is the table of 
total percentages of “ occupied” women analysed by ag 
groups for the years from 1901. i 
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1 
PERCENTAGE OF “ OCCUPIED ” WOMEN TO ALL WOMEN 


Age = IQOI 


14 and 15 

16 and 17 ° l 65.9 
18-20 
2I—24 - 56.3 
25-34 30.5 
35—44 22.5 
45—54 © 2L7 
55-64 20.7 
65>75 15.7 

Over 75 75 





The first figures in this table show that, in spite of the 
increasing numbers of children who continue their education 
after 14, the proportion of girls of 14, 15, 16 and 17 at work 
to-day is greater than at the previous Census periods. The 
causes for this increase ate no doubt to be found in the, 
simplification of industrial processes which creates a demand | 
for quite unskilled and repetitive labour. It is worth noting, 
in relation to these age groups, that juvenile workers are 
drawn almost entirely from the working classes. Jt is most 
unusual for parents who can afford the delay to put their 
children to work before 18. Almost all the juveniles 
belonging to the professional or middle classes come under 


- _ the heading of students, or “ unoccupied,” and it is they who 


constitute the 50 per cent. of the total not at work. 

The age group. 18-20 shows „the highest percentages of 
female employment at each Census, and the figure has been 
steadily increasing until at present very nearly 4 girls of this 
age out of 5 are at work. The percentage, indeed, is really 
higher than appears, because at this age marriage begins to 
be a complicating factor. The whole position of the employ- 
ment of mattied women must be examined together; but 
it is worth pointing out here that if the “ unoccupied ” 
married women and,the girls who are still continuing their ; 
education from 18-20 ate excluded from the calculation the 
po at work becomes 85.7, a very high proportion 

eed. 
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The class distribution of workers in this age group also 
is worth noticing. In 1911 the total percentage probably 
represented as high a measure of employment for the 
daughters of wage-earning men as prevails today, but the 
unoccupied status of the daughters of professional men and 
salary earners brought down the total ‘to 74 per cent. By 
1921 a number of these middle-class girls were entering the 
labour market, and the total rose to 76 per cent.; and b 
1931 their increasing need and their increasing wish to vork 
had brought up the total percentage still further. 


In the age groups above 20 the percentages of “ occupied ” 
women ate smaller, owing, of course, to the effects of 
marriage. It is worth noticing, however, that in the age 
groups 20-34 these percentages have increased since 1911 at 
very much the same rate as in the earlier age groups, but 
that this increase does not extend to women over 35. The 
present percentage of women at work between 35 and 45 
is the same as that in 1911, and for women over 45 the 
percentages have definitely gone down. 


This fact is curious, in the face of the expansion of 
women’s employment, and the explanation is probably to be 
found in the alteration of age grouping in the population as 
a whole. There are numerically 100,000 more women be- 
tween 55 and 65 at work now than in 1911, and 20,000 
more women overt 65; but the increase in the total number 
of women alive at those ages is proportionately greater still. 


2. The analysis by age groups takes no account of marital 
condition, but both the*overall percéntages and the age 
group percentages can be analysed on this basis and made to 
reveal the extent of employment of married women and of 
widows, and how it has changed in each case in recent years. 
Taking the married women first we fitd that the overall 
percentages of employed married women were as follows: 
I9II, 10.35 1921, 8.8; 1931, 9.7. 

. Analysing these figures by age e»groups we get the 
following comparative table : 
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PERCENTAGE OF “ OCCUPIED ” MARRIED WOMEN TO ALL 


(15-20) 13.5 
12.9 
10.6 
10.6 
10.5 


b 8.8 


h 5.7 5+7 3-9 
: (over 70) 2.8 (over 70) 1.8 
2.3 





These figures show that the percentages of older em- 
ployed married women have been diminishing in about the 
same proportion as those of older employed women as a 
whole, but that those of the age groups 18-24 have increased- 
not only in the same way as employed women as a whole, 
but twice as fast. The intermediate age group (25-44) showed 
a smaller percentage in 1921, but had returned by 1931 to 
practically the 1911 level. 

The explanation of the increase in the proportion of 
young married women who go out to work probably lies in 
the prevailing unemployment of their husbands. In 1931 
there were 943,000 married men out of work, and the rates 
of unemployment benefit gave only 8/— dependent’s benefit 
fot a wife. A married woman had, therefore, only to earn 
roj- ot 11/- a week for the family. income to be improved ; 
and it was natural and inevitable that she should try to do so. 

In addition to the pressute of poverty which drove many 
mattied women back into the labour market, or caused them 
to stay at work in, spite of marriage, many of them also 
definitely preferred the position of wage earners. This motive 
operates, of course, with greatest effect upon those who are 
capable of earning enough to secure adequate domestic help, 
and among the millions of married women in the country it 
has but a faint reflection in the Census figures. It is, however, 
a tendency similar to the desire of well-to-do girls to be 
self-supporting ; and no one who wishes to understand the 
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present position of women’s employment should ignore it. 

Thete is a great deal of public hostility to the employment 
of matried women, but an examination of their distribution 
in trades and industries reveals the fact that in practically all 
of those in which single women ate found married women 
ate also ot tae bag In the younger age groups the occupa- 
tional distribution does not seem to be affected by marriage, 
except in clerical work where the proportion of married 
women is well below the average of married women in 
factories. As the ages inctease the proportion of married 
women employed in every trade except textiles decreases 
faster than the total proportions of married women to all 
women workers, but a surprisingly large number of “ occu- 
pied ”?” married women of 35-45 ate to be found in factories. 
At that age, and still more at later ages, the proportions in 
“other and undefined work” and in personal service, rise, 
and in 1931 there were 20,000 married charwomen of 35-45 
and 19,000 of 45-55 years old. 

This seems to indicate that there is no general bar to the 
industrial employment of married women, though if the 
leave on marriage and seek to return later they tend to dti 
into casual work. On the other hand, in commercial, financial 
and other clercial jobs the feeling against married women 
operates, and they only retain their places in exceptional 
circumstances. 

3. The analysis of the employment of widows gives an 
entirely different result from that of married women. In 
IQII aS many aS 30.1 po cent. of the 1,365,000 widows in 
the country were working. By 1921 this figure had fallen 
to 26.1 per cent., and in ‘1931 it was only 21 per cent. 

It is hardly necessary to analyse these overall percentages 
to find the explanation of this decline, since it is clearly due 
to the increase of widows’ pensions. The drop from 1911 to 
1921 was no doubt: the result of war pensions, and that 
between 1921 and.1931 was due to the Widows’ Pensions 
Act of 1925. Since that date a widow, whose husband 
had been sufficiently long in an insured occupation, has 
drawn a small State pension; and thdugh this is not’a very 
handsome maintenance in itself, it is enough to make her a 
welcome addition tő the household of a married son or 
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daughter. She can therefore contribute not only her voluntary 
work to the running of the household, but also the actual 
cost of her keep; and no doubt the sa employment of her 
daughter ot daughtet-in-law is often facilitated by this 
atrangement. 53 
. 4. One last analysis by age groups completes the picture 
of the female population in relation to paid work, namely, 
the proportions of single women of various ages who are 
“unoccupied.” ‘The comparative table is as follows : 


PERCENTAGE: OF SINGLE UNOCCUPIED WOMEN TO ALL 
WOMEN 





This table brings out clearly the decline of the daughter 
at home, and shows that for all ages under 6o there are 
fewer “idle spinsters ” among the population than there 
were ten yeats ago. 

There ate mote than 14 million more women in this 
country than men, and it is therefore inevitable that there 
should be a considerable number of single women at all 
ages. Before the employment of women in the middle classes 
was customary these single women formed a reserve from 
which voluntary workers of all sorts could be drawn. Not 
only could they be useful in their own family circles, but they 
could also devote themselves’ to unpaid social work; and 
it was largely owing to their existence that the great develop- 
ment of philanthropic societies was possible in the nineteenth 
century. Today, this class has dwindled, and some 
teadjustment of our present system of combined voluntary 
and state effort will be necessary to carry on owr social 
services in future if the present tendencies are continued. 


» 
\* 
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TI. OCCUPATION DISTRIBUTION 

. The second set of detailed figures which throws light on 
the present trend of women’s employment concerns not the 
women themselves but the work they do. If there is any 
considerable substitution of female for male labour, the 
Census returns since 1911 ought to show exactly where and 
to what extent it is happening. Unfortunately the Census 
retums are not strictly comparable owing to changes in 
classification; and even where allowance can be made for 
this, the decline or increase or change of the industries 
concerned complicates the picture. ; 

It is, however, established that in the main industries in 
which women have long been engaged their percentage of 
the total number of workers has been slowly and steadily 
increasing for the last 40 years. In the textile factories this 
percentage rose from 60.5 in 1890 to 63.8 in 1928,! and it 
was 65.5 in 1931. In all other factories taken together the 
` percentage was 15.5 per cent. in 1890, and 27 per cent. in 
1928,' so that it is clear that the numbers of women 


- ` employed in industry have at any rate been increasing faster 


than the numbers of men. This process does not necessarily 
mean substitution of female for male labour, since it may be 
due merely to all round expansion; but the detailed 
examination of the numbers of men and women employ d 
in vatious specific processes gives a somewhat clearer 
indication. 

Between 1911 and 1921 the employment of women 
increased (in proportion to the numbers employed) much 
mote than that of men in glass, chemicals and light metal 
work. The employment of women inereased while that of 
men decreased in earthenware, leather, precious metal work, 
commerce, and the manufacture of drinks. 

Between 1921 and 1931 this process was continued. In 
commerce the increase of the numbers ef men and women 
employed was practically the same, but in earthenware and 
the manufacture of drinks the numbers of women increased 
much more than those of men, while the employment of 
men dropped and that of women incrtased in glass, leather, 
precious «metals, and (most of all) in light metal work. 

1 Women in Industry. YLO. cmd. 3508, 1930. 
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Over the whole of the rest of the field of the lighter 
industries there were less proportionate decreases, or greater 
proportionate increases of women employed than of men, 
even where only a small number of women were in question ; 
and in electrical instrument making, which developed 
enormously between 1921 and 1931 the numbers of men 
incteased 47 per cent. and those of women 112 per cent., 
though women still constituted only 13 per cent. of the 
214,000 petsons employed. 

The numbets of workers concerned in these changes vaty 

eatly, so that they are by no means of equal importance ; 

ut the tendency to take on female rather than male labour 
is clearly established in a good many ditections, and it is not 
offset: by increased proportions of male workers anywhere 
but in agriculture and domestic service. 

Without a close examination of each process it is difficult 
to estimate what all this represents, but the shift is so clear, 
and has been so long continued, that it is worth attention. 
Taking the country as a whole, indeed, the effect is masked 
by the overwhelming preponderance of male workers in coal 
mining, fishing, agriculture, shipbuilding, heavy metal work, 
transport, defence and public administration; but there can 
be no question that a redistribution of work between the 
sexes is slowly taking place over a definite field; and the 
connection between this and women’s low trates of wages is 
obvious. 


i IM. REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION 

` The third set of figures which throws light on the 
position of employed women to-day is that revealing their 
tegional distribution, In the main this is governed by their ` 
occupational distribution, since our civilisation is so atranged 
that different industries are roughly grouped in different parts 
of the country. In the districts where the industries employing 
women are situated the proportion of “ occupied” to 
“unoccupied ” women is high. This being so, the prosperity 
ot decline of the industry itself affects the proportions of 
employed women, and we find, for example, that when 
agriculture is hard hit the employment of the women in 
rural districts immediately shows the effect. ` 
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This general tendency has some exceptions. The occupa- 
tions of women are not rigidly fixed, owing to their extensive 
employment on unskilled work and to the fact that for most 
of them domestic work provides a second trade. It is, 
therefore, possible to find, as was the case in 1931, that the 
proportion of “ occupied ” women had gone up in Lar- 
cashire, even though the chief industry employing them was 
depressed. The explanation of this fact probably’ lies in 
unemployment, paradoxical as this may seem. The actual 
numbers of workers in the textile trades have not diminished, 
and even show a slight proportional increase of women since 
1921, but at the time the Census was taken a very large 
number were out of work. All these, as well as all those 
actually in the mills were returned as occupied, though a 
great many had no income other than their unemployment 
benefit, and in these circumstances it was natural that every 
other adult in the community who could get alternative 
work would do so. ‘The percentages of “ occupied ” women 
in Oldham, Rochdale and Blackburn were 52.1, 55.5 and 
62.1 respectively (this last being the highest in the country) ; 
and these percentages are greater than those of 1921 by 
4.1, 7.2 and 3 per cent. respectively, and include a proportion 
of women in domestic service which is in each case roughly 
double the proportion so occupied in 1911. 

In the agricultural areas the percentage of occupied 
women has always been below other areas, and the numbers 
of women employed in agriculture has been declining. In 
1911 neatly 8 per cent. of all agricultural workers were 
women, in 1921 only 7 per cent., and in 1931 less than 5 per 
cent. Since alternative oceupations are not easily procurable 
in the country, this fact, taken with the depression of 
agriculture as a whole, accounts for the very low percentages 
of occupied women in the counties. The actual figures range 
from 20-30 per cent., which is below the average for = 
whole country, and half that of the textile towns. These 
percentages are not only low in themselves, but they show 
decreases between 1911 and 1931 of from 1 to 5 per cent., 


as for example: i 
. Salop .. .. IQII 275 1931 26.6 
Rutland .. IQII 29.7 1931 26.7 
Devon.. .. IQII 32.8 1031 27.7 
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The mining areas provide exceptional figures, which 
represent a different set of facts. In the days of prosperity 
there was little work for women in these areas, and the 
percentages of occupied women were lower even than in the 
_ lowest agricultutal districts. The acute depression has not 
, caused these figures to rise, but on the contrary they have 
sunk still further, and had fallen by 1931 to such low levels 
as Dutham County 12 per cent. and Merthyr Tydfil 11. 4 
per cent. these being declines of 3.8 and 5:3 per cent. respec- 
tively. These figures do not represent a refusal on the part 
of the women of the coalfields to try to help the family 
income, but rather the total absence of any wealth in the 
whole community. ‘There is still less -work in these districts 
for women than there was before, and the consequence has 
been that the younger women have left home in large numbers 
to take jobs elsewhere. The total population figures for these 
districts show that they are the only parts of the country 
whete men outnumber women. 


Another fact which is tevealed by the regional distribu- 
tion of women workers is the growth in and around London 
of industries which employ them. In 1911 the proportion of 
“ occupied ” women in Greater London was 39.5 per cent. ; 
by 1921 it had fallen just below 39 per cent., but by 1931 it 
had risen to 43.9 per cent., and in Middlesex a similar rise, 
from 31.8 per cent. in 1911 to 35.5 per cent. in 1931 had taken 
place. “This increase is spread fairly evenly over the whole 
atea, but when the figures are analysed into smaller units it 
appears that the percentages in the residential districts of 
Hampstead, Chelsea and Kensington are the highest, being 
all well over 50 per cent., while Westminster actually reaches 
§9 per cent. The explanation is, of course, the large numbers 
of domestic servants; out of every two women overt 14 to 
be met with in these parts of London, at least one is likely 
to be eatning her living. 


Da 


IV. UNEMPLOYMENT OF MEN AND WOMEN 


The main Census fetutns do not separate the unemployed 
from the rest of the working population, but there are 
tables in the 1931 volumes which analyse them according to 
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trades and districts. It is important to notice in connection 
with women’s occupation that unemployment is markedly 
lighter for them than for men. In propottion to the 
numbers concerned it is about 50 per cent. of men’s, both 
numerically at any given moment, and also, as we know 
from the returns of the Ministry of Labour, in respect of the 
average length of time for which benefit is drawn. 


This is largely due to the fact that the trades most severely 
hit are men’s trades; but it cannot be wholly explained by 
this cause, and is clearly not unconnected with.the tendency 
we have already noted to employ female rather than male 
labour in certain occupations. There is nothing arising from 
the depression in coal or shipbuilding to account for the 
following table : l 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYED MEN AND WOMEN TO ALL 
OCCUPIED MEN AND WOMEN IN CERTAIN TOWNS 


Town Men Women 
Out of Work Out of Work 


Cambridge 5.6 2.9 
Chester 12.4 5.6 
Lincoln II.I 7 
Norwich 12 5.8 
Nottingham 13.7 6 
Tpewich 13.2 5.1 
York 12.2 6 


V. OMISSIONS FROM THE CENSUS 


The Census returns provide a mine from which a great 
vatiety of interesting facts can be extracted, but it must not 
be forgotten that they give a completely false picture of the 
real contribution of women to the work of the country. The 
instructions on the Census forms state that “no entry under 
occupation or industry is to be made for ‘wives of other 
relatives chiefly occupied in unpaid domestic duties at home,” 
and consequently there is no way of determining how many 
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of the 10 million women returned as “ unoccupied ” in 1931 
wete in fact working hard for-their livings. In 1891, for the 
first and only time, daughters and other female relatives (but 
not wives) who were assisting in household duties without 
payment were returned as occupied in domestic service, and 
this return added 12.7 per cent. to the number engaged in 
that occupation. Even this return was wholly incomplete, 
and it was in any case abandoned after one trial. 

Another serious omission from the point of view of 
estimating the work of women is the exclusion of the job of 
taking in lodgers. The only gs who ate returned as 
lodging-house keepers are those who have more lodgets in 
their houses than they have members of their own families ; 
and the total number of these in 1931 was 70,000, of whom 
62,000 wete women. In actual fact, however, a very large 
percentage of married women eke out the family income by l 
taking in and “doing for” one or more lodgers, and a 
private census taken recently in a small village in Sussex 
revealed that over 48 = cent. of the villagers’ wives werte 
so employed. Even this does not exhaust the unrecorded : 
occupation of “unoccupied ” women, for there must be 
added the enormous seasonal industry of summer boarders. 
There can be no doubt that the hard times through which 
farmers have been passing would have had much more 
serious petsonal consequences to the rural population had 
not money from town visitors found its way by this un- 
recorded channel into the farmers’ budgets. 

The truth of the matter is that our existing civilisation, 
and all our trades and industries are built up on the 
foundation of hot meals, and tltat the preparation of these 
meals, with all the washing and cleaning which accompany 
` them, is, in the main, contributed as a voluntaty service by 
the so-called “ unoccupied ” women of the community, who, 
in addition, undertake the care of the very young and the 
very old. 

' On top of this, women are also carrying on a large and 
increasing volume of paid work outside i, eh and there 
is hardly one of therh, married or single, engaged in outside 
work who has not also some share in the basie voluntary 
work as well. 
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It would be absurd to conclude from these facts that 
there is any likelihood of women becoming the only workers 
in the country. It is equally absurd to suppose that men are 
the only workers, or even the only breadwinners, and the 
examination of the Census retutns shows how large-a share 
women take in the daily labour of the people of this country. 


Ray STRACHEY 


THE POLITICAL QUARTERLY 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
_ ADMINISTRATION : 


THe New AUSTRIAN CONSTITUTION 


N my last “Survey” (P.O., July-September, 1934) I 
[ses the problem of the corporative state and insisted 
on the impossibility, from both the technical and political 
point of view, of amalgamating the parliamentary with 
the corporative system. In reviewing the various forms of 
corporativism I pointed out that the new constitution of 
Austria, of May 1, 1934, was one of the most curious and 
also one of the most typical of this authoritarian corporativism 
which is at the moment so fashionable in the new Europe. 
Although it is now very difficult after the recent events in 
Vienna and the assassination of Dr. Dollfuss ta make any 
sort of prophecy regarding future developments in Austria, 
the constitution as it was promulgated has much interest for ` 
the student of political science, even though it is impossible to 
sage how it may be applied. It is a corporative constitution, 
or the corporative principle is solemnly set forth in its ` 
preamble. But, as we shall see, its cotporativism is He 
illusory, as is the case with all the corporative systems whi 
have been worked out up to now.. The ttagic events which 
took place in Vienna have thrown the constitution rather into 
the background. None the less, this curious document 
enables us to understand the gravity of the crisis which 
confronts democracy in present-day Europe. It is a dictatorial 
constitution, a fact which can astonish no one in our times 
when sevetal states are under a regime of violence and 
dictatorship. What, pethaps, is the most interesting point 
about the document which we are about to study is that in 
the twentieth century, after the great constitutional movement 
which succeeded the war it has been possible to construct a 
constitutional dociment which represents a retrogression to ` 
a distant past and which, from the point of view of political 
liberty, can only be compared with the regime in Austria 
before 1867. ; 
The new regimes—Bolshevik, Fascist, or Nazi—while 
they are dictatorships, have, as far as their constitutions are 
concerned, sought, in appearance at least, a “ democratic ”’ 
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basis. The post-war dictatorships seek to appear in the eyes 
of world opinion as dictatorships based on the voluntary 
consent of the people. 

It is clear that the election plays no part in Italy or in 
Germany, and that there is no electoral sincerity in the 
o whereby the power of Hitler or of Mussolini has 

een confirmed. None the less these post-war dictatorships 
seek a popular basis, and in their sham elections, where the 
liberty of voting is not anteed, they find a symbolic act 
of consent on the patt of the people. There is nothing of the 
kind in the new Austrian constitution. It marks, as I have 
said, a return to absolutism, and it is because of this that it 
arouses cutiosity and deserves study. 


I. 

In the new Austrian constitution there are two points 
which T wish A son ast to study. On the one hand, there 
is the ¢ype of the authoritarian state which is unlike any other 
of the authoritarian states of today in that the stg play 
no patt at all, and, on the other hand, there is the fact that 
the Austrian constitution proclaims the principle of the 
corporative state. 

The new constitution takes the place of that of 1920, 
which was revised in 1929 and so had been in operation 
only for a relatively short time.+ On April 30, 1934, the 
National Council was summoned to meet. The Social 
Democratic Patty, which had been previously dissolved, was 
not represented, Seventy-two socialist deputies were excluded 
and only seventy-four deputies out of one hundred and 
fifty-five wete ptesent when the new constitution was 
unconstitutionally passed. It was adopted by a minority 
against the socialists, the pan-Germans and the agrarians. 
The government having asked that a law conferring full 
powers upon it should be passed, that law was passed as a 
constitutional law. 

In the preamble to the constitution of May 1, 1934, we 
find the following formula: “ In the name of the Omnipotent 
God from whom all law emanates,*the Austrian people 
receives the present constitution for its state, which is federal, 

2 Mirkine-Guetzévitch and Tibal, L’ Awtriche, Paris, 1932. 
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Christian and German, and is based on corporativism.” 
The words “democratic republic,” which were in the 
constitution of 1920, as tevised in 1929, have disappeared. 


In the new constitution the individual. liberties are 
mentioned, but with reservations. ‘Thus, as regards the 
equality of all the citizens -in the matter of holding state 
office, this liberty is reserved to “ citizens faithful to the 
fatherland.” Equality before the law can be suppressed 
“when objective reasons justify it.” In addition, the new 
constitution establishes by a law the use of the censorship. 
Under the law in question the following measures may be 
taken : p 

(a) To prevent disturbance of the public order and of internal 
tranquillity or public safety, or violation of the penal code, pre- 
liminary examination of the press and also of the theatre, broad- 
casting, the cinema and all other public performances and, in so far 
as the authotities are competent, the prohibition of any of these... 

(d) Measures for the safeguarding of any of the interests of the 
people and the state (Art. 26, para. 2). 


The essential feature of the new constitution is that it 
breaks with the principle of universal suffrage and indeed 
one may say with the principle of political representation. 
The legislative power is exercised by five councils: four 
deliberative organs—the Council of State, the Federal 
Council of Culture, the Federal Economic Council and the 
Council of the Provinces; and one organ of decision, the 
Federal Diet (Art. 44). . 

The members of the Council of State are nominated by 
the president for a period of ten, yeats : 


1. The president of the confederation nominates to the Council of 
State for a period of ten years distinguished persons who merit 
that honour and whose previous record, both as regards political 
view and the offices they have discharged, is a guarantee of their 
full comprehension of the needs and duties of the state. 

2. Nominations to the Council of State do not need to be proposed 
by the government of the confederation, but require the signature 
of the chancellor of the confederation. 

3. As far as those actually in the service of the state are concerned 
the duration of thefr membership of the Council of State can be 
limited to the duration of the functions which they were dis- 
charging at the time of their nomination to the Council of State 


. (Art. 46). 
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The Federal Council of Culture is composed of from 
thirty to forty representatives of ecclesiastical associations, of 
the teaching body, and of the world of science and art. Att. 
47 lays down that to secure nomination prospective members 
must show proofs of their patriotism : 


I. 


The Federal Council of Culture is composed of thirty to forty 
representatives of the churches and religious associations which 
are recognised by law, of education and popular culture, of science 
and the arts. 


. Any citizen of the confederation who is over twenty-six years of 


age and who is not in virtue of the federal law provided for in 
para. 4 excluded from membership of the Council may be 
nominated to its membership. 


P 
3. In determining the membership of the Federal Council of Culture 


care ought especially to be taken in order to ensure that among 
the representatives of education there are representatives of the 


parents. 


. The nomination of members of the Federal Council of Culture 


is regulated by a federal law in conformity with the principle 
which guarantees that only persons faithful to the fatherland will 
be presented for membership (Art. 47) - 


The Federal Economic Council is composed of Seveni 
to eighty membets re E of the professions, of whom 
o 


the same guarantee 


T, 


2. 


“ patriotism ” is required : 
The Federal Economic Council is composed of seventy to eighty 
representatives chosen by the professional bodies. 
Is eligible for membership any citizen of the confederation who 
is over twenty-six years of age and who in virtue of the federal 
law provided for in paragraph 3 is not ineligible for nomination. 


. The choice of members of the Federal Economic Council is 


regulated by a federal law in conformity with the principle that 
only persons faithful to the fatherland will be presented for 


membership. 


. This law will provide ii the principal professional groups which 


will be called upon to send representatives will be: agriculture 
and forestry, iadustry and mining, the trades, business and 
transport, the financial institutions and assurance societies, the 
liberal professions and the civil service. ° 


. The number of arent care chosen by the PAA bodies 


according to these professional groups will be proportional to 
the number of members in each profession (autonomous or not) 
with the restriction that each principal group shall have at least 
three representatives (Art. 48). 


The composition of the Council of the Provinces is as 
follows : 


H 
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1. Each province sends to the Council of the Provinces the governor 
of the province and the member of the provincial gavernment 
who is responsible for finance. The city of Vienna sends its 
burgomaster and another representative chosen by him, who 
should be the treasurer. 

2. If the governor of the province is himself in ote of finance 
he selects the province’s second representative to the Council of 
the Provinces (Art. 49). 


The organ of decision is the Federal Diet : 

1. The Federal Diet is composed of twenty deputies from the Council 
of State, ten deputies from the Federal Council of Culture, twenty 
deputies from the Federal Economic Council and nine members 
from the Council of. the Provinces. 

2. The deputies of the Council of State, of the Federal Council of 
Culture and of the Federal Economic Council are elected by these 
bodies in conformity with the law which regulates their activities. 
Among the members chosen must be the presidents of these 
‘bodies. The member of the Council of the Provinces called to 
represent a province (or the city of Vienna) in the Federal Diet 
is chosen for each province (or for the city of Vienna) by the 
‘governor of the province (or by the burgomaster of Vienna) 
(Art. 50). i 

In addition there is a Federal Assembly : 

i The Council of State, the Federal Council of Culture, the 
Federal Economic Council and the Council of the Provinces meet 
together in P ublic session as a federal assembly to decide on the 
triple candidature relative to the election of the president of the 
confederation, and in`addition to decide on the declaration of war 
and for the exercise of other functions attributed by this constitution 
to the Federal Assembly. It meets in the house of the Federal 
Diet (Art. 62). 


The Federal Diet is the legislative otgan but it has no 
legislative initiative. It can only approve or disapprove 
measutes submitted to it by the government. It has the 
right neither to amend these measures nor to discuss them. 
Like the Corps Législatif of Napoleon the Austrian Parliament 
is “an assembly of the dumb ”: 

2. The Federal Government fixes the period within which the 

Federal Diet must give its decision. 
3. In the Federal Diet the proposals are explained and justified by a 
i laki A counter-report is permissible. No further discussion 
any sort is allowed. The Diet must pass the measure as it is 
"submitted to it or reject it (Art. 62). 

The Provincial Diets are equally “assemblies of the 

dumb,” for Art. 108, para. 4, lays down the same procedure 
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for them as was laid down for the national legislative body. 
, These diets can only approve or reject measures submitted 
to them; they are not allowed to discuss them. 


The Government, which has no political responsibility to 
Parliament, is nominated by the president and the president 
is elected by all the burgomasters from three camdidates 
proposed by the Federal Assembly : 


1, The president of the confederation is elected by secret ballot by 
the burgomasters of all the communes in the territory of the 
confederation on the basis of a triple candidature established by 
the Federal Assembly. 

2. In proposing three candidates the Assembly can propose only 

Austrian citizens who are over thirty-five years of age. The 

choice of the three candidates is made by successive ballots in 

which no member of the Assembly can propose more than one 
ele In the final ballot a relative majority is PeF 

e burgomasters assemble in the capital of the confederation, 

Vienna, for the election of the EE Is considered elected 

he of the three persons proposed who in the first and only ballot 

receives a majority of the valid votes. The result of the election 
is made public officially by the federal chancellor. 

4. The term of a presidency is seven years. The president may be 
re-elected (Art. 73). , 

The executive power, besides having a monopoly of 
legislative initiative, has the right to issue “decrees of 
necessity ” in an even wider form than that given in the 
famous par. 14 of the Austrian Constitution of 1867. 
Dectree-laws issued by the president can even modify the 
constitution. 

The federalism of the new constitution is quite illusory. 
Without going into detail on a systent which subordinates 
the political life of the provinces to the will of the central 
government, I may call attention to Art. 111, which gives 
the federal chancellor the right to suspend all the laws voted 
by the provincial diets. These laws become obligatory only 
when they have been approved by the chancellor : 

2. No legislative decision of a local Diet can be published unless the 
federal chancellor approves it. This approval is considered as 
having been given if, within six weeks from the day on which the 
decision was brought to the knowledge of federal chancellery, 
the federal chancellor has not made known to the governor of 
the province his decision not to approve. 
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The profound difference that from the historical and social 
points of view exists between the authoritarian regime in 
Austria and the Fascist or Hitlerite system is that in Berlin 
and Rome the people were called upon to accept formally 
the regime ; as was done by Napoleonic cesarism, the people 
were called upon to give their — by plebiscite. In Austria 
there was nothing of the kind. 

The new Austrian constitution breaks with the democratic 
principle Amid the Euro dictatorships the Austrian 
system is a form of particular authoritarian power without 
any connection, even external, with universal suffrage, with 
the consent, even with the illusion of consent, on the part 
of the people. It is a constitutional regime without any 
consultation of the people ; it is the dictatorship of a group. 
The actual executive exercises a dictatorship by the creation 
of this artificial system of five councils which practically 
have not even legislative power. Properly speaking, there is 
no connection between the executive and the legislative 
powers. In the new Austria there is the president and that 
is all. - The president even is not elected by the te 

This new constitution is therefore a cutious document of 
the political retrogression which can be accomplished in the 
twentieth century. It is the only constitution among the 
European dictatorships in which the people do not appear, 
not even by means of a symbolic act. 

i IV. g 

The constitution of May 1, 1934, as I indicated at the 
beginning of this “Survey,” aimed at the cteation of a. 
corporative state. In,the previous+“ Survey ” J have already 

1Commenting on this negation of acuta the Vienna Reichspost, of March 20, 
1934, said: “‘ In the new constitution there will be no mention of the word ‘ republic, 
which recalls the origin of certain political forms which were the result of the French 
Revolution. Austria will be called simply ‘ Federal State.” We hope that in future 
people will talk of the Federal State of Austria or simply of Austria, Our federal 
state does not claim to be democratic. Does that mean that democracy is rejected ? 
The type of democracy which we connect with the idea of degenerate taryism 
tay has vanished. There will be no more assemblies elected by universal suffrage. 
To show clearly that we have no longer any desire for such democracy our federal 
state will call itself ‘ corporative.’ e essence of democracy is self-government. 
Under the new constitution @emocracy will have broader bases than before. The 
corporative classes divided organically will govern themselves. It was not possible 
to go into detail on the structure of the corporations and their self-goveknment. The 


corporations must first be constituted. It will be the task of the legislature to create 
a legal framework in which they may be enabled to exist. 
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explained why it is theotetically and politically impossible to 
introduce corporative elements into the democratic state. 
I also discussed the so-called dictatorial noe PTA 
I pointed out that it is wrong to speak seriously of a corpora- 
tive regime in either Russia or Italy, because the Italian and 
Soviet corporations are not free economic organisms, but are 
simply state institutions subordinated to the orders of a 
dictatorial party. The Italian unions have the tight to issue 
obligatoty codes for all Italian workers independent of any 
consent by these workers, and if the worker is not a member 
of a union, the union always temains, so far as he is concerned, 
the organ of a discretionary power. As tegards Austrian 
corporativism the question is much simpler; there is nothing 
mofe than the proclamation of the corporative principle in 
a constitutional text which establishes the dictatorship of a 
group. Austrian “corporativism ” is to be taken even less 
seriously than the corporativism of other dictatorships, for 
the general structure of the state, according to the constitution 
of May 1, 1934, is purely and simply autocratic; as a result 
thete can be no question of any relation between political 
liberty and corporativism.* 


1 The corporativism of the new Austrian constitution is an illusory corporativism ; 
corporations do not exist in Austria and are even incapable of existing. The new 
constitution establishes the dictatorship of a group and that is irrecon with free 
corporativism. Even if the Austrian government decided to organise corporations, 
these corporations would be artificial as a result of the political domination established 
by the constitution, The Viennese press, as may be seen from the following quotation 
from the Nees Wiener Tageblatt, of April 29, 1934, recognises that the corporations 
do not exist: “‘ The constitution whose happy tundamental idea is to eradicate the 
class struggle from the public life, consciously or unconsciously rejects the 
social theory of Marxism, according to which the ideological structure of a society 
is always the result Of its economic bgsis. It is well known that the ideological - 
structure of the future constitution of Austria is derived from the seyelical 

imo anno, which is impregnated with so noble a social spirit. The fundamental 
idea of this encyclical was to persuade the working-class that its rights could be 
safeguarded and satisfied under other forms and by other means than the s 
of political parties and the Marxist class struggle. message of the Pope, insp 
by the fundamental teaching of Christianity, sought to condemn the eternal war of all 
on all, advocated unity and considered that the best principle of social construction 
is the corporative o tion of society. For the moment such a social structure 
does not exist. It first of all be necessary to establish the corporations. That 
is why the minister, Ender, who had been specially with the task of con- 
stitutional reform, declared yesterday that the constitution been drafted as if the 
Otative structure had already erected. Dering the period of transition 
before the creation of the corporative organisation the authoritarian element will be 
more obvions than the tution and its chief drafter, Dr. Ender, would wish. 
The guiding idea of Dr. Ender was not to sacrifice democracy, despite the adoption 
of the principle of authority. It is true that when the corporative state and the 
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The “corporative” character of the new Austrian 
constitution adds nothing to the general character’ of the 
authoritarian state created by it. Under the pfetext of 
corporativism it establishes an authoritarian regime which 
resembles the old Austrian autocracy much more than it does 
the modern post-war dictatorships. This corporativism is in 
any cas¢ purely verbal because the corporations do not yet 
exist in Austria. They have still to be organised. Thus the 
whole basis of the constitution is a false one. It suppresses 
political liberty in the name of corporativism, but the 
organisation of this corporativism is left to a later date, 
although all political liberty has been suppressed at once.. 
In Austtia, as in other countties where there is a dictatorship, 
corporativism is an empty expression which serves simply as 
a pretext for the suppression of liberty. 


V. 

I have devoted this “ Survey” to the study of a con- 
stitutional text which practically creates no political reality. 
Apart from all constitutional regulation political life in 
Austria goes on; but this constitution, even if one considers 
it merely as a document, ought, let me say once again, to be 
studied by political students. It is one of the most curious 
documents of authoritarian public law, of the retrogression 
to the past, of the tendency to regulate the life of the state 
without any participation on the part of the people. They 
were manufacturing documents of this sort in Europe at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century: they are still doing it 
in the twentieth. 

Prof. B. MIRKINE-GUETZEVITCH, 


General Secretary of the International Institute of Publie Law. 


corporative organisation are in existence the resulting democracy will be very different 
from what we usually envisage when we use that term. But that idea of it which 
we now have is largely due to pa. it is a limited, a unilateral conception of 
democracy. There must be and there can be another democracy than that which is 
based on the discussion of political parties as has been well shown by the history of 
the last fifteen and a half years in Austria... .” 


— 
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THe Pusric MnD: THe CORRESPONDENCE COLUMNS OF 
The Times DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1934. 


‘y O one, so far as I know, has yet written a dissertation 
Ne “ writing letters to the Press: its motivation and 
technique.” Yet surely the subject would repay 
scientific investigation at least as well as many of 
those provided for by the Rockefeller and other foundations. 
From such a study we might gather some hints about indi- 
vidual psychology, and in particular about the British citizen 
considered in his capacity as a newspaper reader. It would 
be interesting to discover, for instance, whether the corre- 
spondents who write to The Times, the Telegraph, the Daily 
ail and the Morning Post are drawn from different strata 
of the community or whether, perhaps, there is a special class 
of persons who write to all of these and other papers, some- 
times penetrating into one paper and sometimes into another. 
That there are a number of people whom we may call 
professional letter-writers is fairly clear. 


A scientific answer to such problems would involve 
considerable research. In this short survey I have confined 
myself to a small corner of a large subject. I have simply 
read the correspondence in The Times for the month of 
August, asking myself as I did so what motives led the writer 
to sit down and address himself to the Editor of The Times. 
I do not pretend that my answers are mote than guess-work. 
But they may be sufficient to stimulate some energetic student 
to undertake the important piece of sociological research 
which, as I have suggested, certainly awaits its Graham 
Wallas, if not its Darwin. 


The first and most obvious group (which contains, no 
doubt, plenty of Bae is of the letters written on a 
subject of public interest by a writer who is genuinely 
interested in a cause and anxious to adyance or to counter 
arguments relevant to it. Such letters in Zhe Times during 
August ranged over the most divers fields, from the state of 
political parties in Ireland and of public health in London, to 
the treatment of prisoners in German concentration camps, 
tibbon development, safety on the roads, aerial bombing and 
the teign of law in Europe. One or more of such letters 
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commonly appear on the centre page of The Times ; others 
by less well-known persons (or by persons whose views are 
less in accordance with those of The Times) appear on page 8 
ot occasionally on page 17. 

I do not propose to make any examination of this group of 
letters. To inquire into the motives that prompt them would 
raise the extremely complicated problem of w y props take 
part in’ politics -at all, or why, on the other hand, such a 
comparatively small proportion of the population can really 
be said to be politically minded. All I need say here, by way 
of a hint to the scientific student who follows me, is that 
it would be dangerous to assume, even when dealing with 
such a subject as law and order in India or town planning 
in Surrey, that the only motive of the letter-writer is a dis- 
interested passion for the public good. Indeed, the transition 
is insensible from these serious and weighty utterances on 
matters of public moment to other types of letter in which 
the motives of the correspondent are clearly not the same as 
these that induced Lord Shaftsbury to concern himself with 
the Factory Acts or President Wilson to publish his fourteen 

oints. 
j Among the motives that I seem to discern appearing 
occasionally in these serious political communications and 
more frequently and blatantly in others, I should include the 
following. First, there are vatious snob motives, ranging 
from the simple and almost universal desire to see one’s name 
in print, to the desire to have one’s name connected with 
some distingusihed or titled person under discussion, or to 
be known as having had some unusual or intimate connection 
with events which others, less fortumate, must discuss from an 
external and inferior point of view. Amongst other motives I 
discern the desire to ait a grievance ; to set other people right ; 
to save them from pain or misfortune through which one has 
triumphantly emerged oneself; to bestow on them knowledge 
which they may or may not have expressed a thirst to possess ; 
to display learning ; to collect records ; to retail anecdotes ; 
and to add to one’s. reputation as a serious person that 
desirable kudos that accrues in England to the successful 
man who can suggest that, while known as an economist, _ 
business magnate, politician or novelist, his life’s delight is 
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really watching the lesser-spotted woodpecker at play, fly- 
fishing for trout, or solving ctossword puzzles while shaving 
in the morning. 

The desire to see one’s name in print is clearly a very 
common motive in letter-writing to the Press, just as the hope 
of seeing it there is a considerable factor in maintaining 
the circulations of some newspapers. It is a quite forgivable 
form of the general human propensity to self-display. Few 
people see their name in any publication without a thrill of 
pleasure. A paper is at least certain of a circulation equal tpt 
the number of persons who may reasonably expect to see 
theit names mentioned in it. Many provincial and suburban 
papers live largely on their assiduity in publishing full lists 
of the persons who were present at marriages, funerals and 
other local celebrations. If it is pleasant to see one’s name in a 
list of those present at a chutch bazaar, how much more 
pleasant to find it at the foot of a paragraph in The Times— 
even if the paragraph is only an inch in “ points from 
letters”! Take, for example, the following letter from 
The Times of August 15: 

While picnicking in an open field on Bank Holiday . . . I heard 

a skylark the whole time during luncheon, and the exuberance of 

his song was specially noted. 

It seems improbable that a scientific interest in natural 
phenomena is the sole motive for this letter. Or again, are 
we to explain the innumerable recipes suggested for getting 
rid of plagues of ants, bugs, cockroaches and other pests as 

urely dictated by a humanitarian desire to benefit one’s 
ellow human sufferers ?- Perhaps so. And yet, when I read 
so admirable a letter as the following, I cannot help wondering 
whether the clergyman who wrote it would have thought it 
worth the effort had it not been for the hope of appearing 
_in so distinguished a publication as The Times: 

A few days ago, while talking to a parishioner in the High 

Street here, I received a bad and very painful sting on the back of the 
neck, A moment later I had occasion to call in a fruiterer’s sho 
close at hand. The proprietor at once cut in two an ordinary s 
onion and rubbed my neck with one-half, assuring me that onion 
juice is an excellent remedy. It proved so, for the pain was 
immediately removed, the redness also disappearing in a very short 
time, and no swelling ensuing. 
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"The universal enjoyment at seeing one’s name in print 
is obviously enhanced when the contents of the letter connect 
the writer with the great and noble. One of the most 
persistent of the topics of correspondence in The Times in 
August was the part played by the Duke of Cumberland at 
the Battle of Culloden. Was he aOR described as “ the 
hero”? ot as “the butcher ”? of oden? The discussion 
led up many alley-ways of curious knowledge and bifurcated 
off into a debate about a plant known in some quarters as 
“ stinking willy.” The following letter is worth examination 
in any inquiry into the motives of letter-writers : 


With reference to Sir Theodore Chamber’s interesting letter on 
the stinking willy . ` . it may be of interest that the late Caroline, 
Countess of Seasfield, my great aunt, told me, when staying with 
her at Castle Grant, Strathspey, that this weed was among the 
fodder brought up from Scotland, for the horses of the Duke of 
Cumberland’s army. 


The psychological expert in examining letters of this type 
will take particular notice of the extent to which the personal 
details are strictly necessary for the establishment of historical 
truth. 

At this point we reach a very widespread motive—the 
enjoyment people find in publicly recording, often under the 
guise of adding to scientific knowledge, any slightly unusual 
experience that has occurted to them. The Times very wisely 
encourages this amiable and universal characteristic, and on 
some days “ points from letters ?” consist of a series of anec- 
dotes varying from the genuinely amusing to the unbelievably 
commonplace. A valuable discussion on whether one should 
say “ housewive ” on “ hussif ?” produces the excellent story 
of a soldier who, when asked whether he had all his equipment, 
replied: “ Yes, all except my mid-wife.” But the great 
majority of this type of correspondence in August dealt 
with natural phenqmena—with the habits of wasps, bats, 
hedgehogs, ants, stoats, weasels, wagtails, cuckoos, bed-bugs, 
butterflies and cockroaches. 

Often, as we have seen, the nominal raison d’être of such 
cottespondence is utilitarian and humanitarian—how to get 
tid of plagues of the more troublesome of these creatures or 
` how to palliate their more painful effects. Often it is clear that 
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we ate in the company of the amateur naturalist. Many of the 
letters bear all the imprint of that praiseworthy but undiscip- 
lined curiosity which in every department of knowledge has 
been the forerunner of science. On occasion the scientific 
excuse for the letter is difficult to sustain, and one feels that the 
letter-writer would do himself more justice if he simply said, 
like a child coming home from a walk : “I saw a hedgehog 
this morning. What a funny animal a hedgehog is ! I do want 
to tell you all about it.” Some such unscientific ending 
would surely have improved the letter of a nature lover who 
described the feeding of two baby cuckoos by one wagtail, 
and then concluded: “Js not this an unusually heavy task 
for one small bird with no mate to share the burden P ” 

Similarly, the correspondence about cats that like olives 
and those that do not eat peppermint, but do love their 
masters to breathe into their faces after eating it, clearly lies 
close to the narrow borderline between scientific observation 
and plain enjoyment in telling a story which, in lieu of other 
topics of conversation, the after-dinner company will find 
unusual ot amusing. 

Closely allied are the numerous efforts to collect records 
on all kinds of odd subjects and to find classical quotations 
to suit public incidents. This is a very ancient and honourable 
feature of The Times correspondence. It takes us back into 
an earlier period of English public life when politics were 
dominated by gentlemen. To discover the correct Latin or 
Greek parallel and to quote it aptly was once a social 
accomplishment. It survives happily as a game in the 
correspondence columns of The Times. It is interesting to 
find how the erudition neetled for the modern game of cross- 
word solving provides continuity with this practice. Public 
men vie with one another in discussing whether any one can 
be quicker or slower than they are in completing The Times 

uzzle. “Is this a record?” is the curiously English excuse 
ot writing these letters. Incidentally, they eed as I 
suggested earlier, the advantage of reminding a cultured 
public that its heroes are after all amateurs and human even 
as they are themselves. E 

One common motive that coincides frequently with the 
desire to ait knowledge and to play an intellectual game in 
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public is the joy of putting the other fellow right. Corre- 
spondence about the desecration of English words by 

eticans and journalists frequently appears in The Times. 
- In August this year Lord Danesfort conttibuted a list of 
adjectives which he thought habitually misused and ended 
by describing such misuse as “criminal.” It was not sur- 
prising to find on the next day a number of letters asking, in 
legal phraseology, whether perhaps Lord Danesfort was not 
himself guilty of such misuse or, if not, whether he could 
cite the statute under which misuse of English was a criminal 
offence. ) 

One final remark. After carefully reading this corre-. 
spondence, J am confident that the large majority of Times 
letter-writers come from a single social eae These 
~ columns cater primarily for the retired rentier, the professional 
ot business man who lacks regular occupation, but who 
retains a desire to express his views on public questions, 
or who has found in the country or near the sea,a new interest 
in observing nature, in reading local or family history, and 
in recalling incidents of his more active days. Letters to 
The Times = witers less than fifty-five years of age must be 
extremely rare. f 

KINGSLEY MARTIN. 
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OOKS on German foreign policy sometimes present 
Re contrasts as they atrive together, and the 
contrast between Dr. Richard Dietrich’s Die Tripolis- 
Krise 1911-1912 wad Die Erneuerung des Dreibundes 1912 
(Triltsch, Wuerzburg: pp. 116) and Dr. Max Beet’s Die 
Auswaertige Politik des dritten Reiches Polygraphischer Verlag, 
Zurich : pp. 172) is instructive. In the former we see German 
policy in its spacious days under Kiderlen-Wachter, who 
with all his faults was a master in diplomacy, endeavouring 
to maintain peace at the time of the Tripoli war and succeed- 
ing. Dr. Dietrich does not attach too much importance to 
the oe fe question in itself although he gives a careful and 
detailed investigation of its diplomatic history, but he regards 
it as the connecting link between two greater crises, the 
Moroccan and the Balkan and a convenient point at which 
to study the action of the powers and the alignment which 
made wat inevitable. Much of the book is devoted to the 
renewal of the Triple Alliance in 1912 and the os and 
bargaining that attended it. Italy is regarded as the villain 
of the piece because she pursued an egoistic policy incom- 
patible with her treaty obligations and threw on Germany 
the additional burden of not only maintaining herself against 
her enemies but of keeping the peace between her allies. It 
is a pity that Dr. Dietrich was not able to use the latest 
British documentary publication, a study of which might 
have made him modify some of his judgments, but this is a 
cateful piece of work which, if thoroughly pro-German, is 
critical and honest. i n 
Dr. Beer, on the other hand, introduces us to a Germany 
in disarray and incapable of influencing European policy, 
with a diplomacy that would make Kiderlen-Wachter turn 
in his grave. With much of his criticism of Nazi foreign 
ees the reader will already be familiar, but what gives his 
ook [acho value is his obvious reliance on judgments 
passed by certain sections in the Wilhelmstrasse. It is, in fact, 
a ctiticism by a section of diplomatic opinion on its chiefs. 
The last two chapters which analyse the successive foreign 
political actions of Hitlerite diplomacy are a bitter exposure 
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of its authors’ claims to success. Dr. Beer, once again 
emphasising the distrust of the Leader by the professional 
Pe as takes the reader from Geneva, Vienna, the Saar, 
and Danzig to Rome—papal and fascist—and to Warsaw, 
and shows that every initiative of the Nazi Government and 

atticularly those initiatives conducted by Hitler in person 
ioe eaded not only in failure, but in dangerous humiliation, 
even where brilliant success is claimed, until Germany to-day 
is patronised by Poland, defied by Austria, and bullied by 
Italy. He sees her isolated by her own acts and concludes 
that if Hitlerite policy is to have any chance of success, it 
can only have it by reverting to republican methods and 
working through the League. There is no atrocity-mongering 
in this book and it is all the more devastating for its restraint. 
- Tt deserves the close attention of the student. 

The fall of the Republic is once again chronicled in the 
memoirs of Herr Albert Grzesinski, the former Prussian 
Minister of the Interior and Prefect of Police in Berlin— 
La Tragi-comédie de la Republique allemande (Plon : pp. vi., 284). 
They deal with the whole history of the republic and par- 
ticularly with the not inconspicuous part which he played in 
it, and they form a valuable commentary on events. The 
standpoint is the orthodox socialist one and the wry smile 
that finds literary expression in his title indicates pretty fairly 
his attitude: The student will, of course, turn at once to the 
story of July 20, 1933, where he will find many:new details 
on what one school of commentators regards as the decisive 
event. But he will get little light on what is the really 
interesting point—the complete failure of the Socialist Party 
to resist the Papen ¢owp. He talks vaguely of the certainty 
of a massacre of the workers and the absence of any organisa- 
tion through which resistance could be made. But he does 
not tell us why there was no organisation nor explain the 
causes of the defeafist paralysis of which the socialist leaders 
were the victims. As a result of his silence, one finds his 
book interesting rather than important. 7 

The new Germany, continues to examine its spiritual and 
historical origins in its own peculiar way. ‘To the new 
edition of Moeller van den Bruck’s works has been added a 
group of essays written at vatious times—Der politische 
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Mensch (Korn, Breslau: pp. 160). There are thirteen of 
them, all quite short, which illustrate admirably all his cloudi- 
ness of thought and his complete failure to find intellectual 
bases for his creed. They abound with remarks like: “ The 
war began with politics and ended in history”; “The 
nineteenth century was an impressionist age, the twentieth is 
an expressionist one”; in titles like: “ The man who stands 
apart as the way to the leader,” and with political theories 
such as that the war of 1914 was lost in 1872 for reasons that 
after reading the essay one has to admit are still obscure. The 
essays are completely valueless, but they are interesting both 
psychologically and historically in their relation to Nazi 
dogmas. Bismarck, of course, crops up constantly in them ; 
he appears again in a not uninteresting little volume of 
“ heroes ”—Deutsches Luehrertum:  Voelkische Erwecker— 
Politische Gestalter, by Martin Leinert (Schloessmann, Leipzig :_ 
p. 248), where with Frederick IJ, Stein, Stocker and Hitler 
e proves the truth of the leader-principle laid down by 
Hitler himself. These are the “political” figures; the 
“racial” ones ate Luther, Schiller, Fichte, Lagarde and 
Moeller. Once again the interest is psychological, for the 
essays ate uncritical, although their author appears to have 
devoted considerable study to the authorities on his heroes’ 
lives. Their spirit is admirably illustrated by the fact that 
Luther and Stocker are coupled as the prophets of the 
principle that “the leadership of a people to community is 
a priestly office,” and that Hitler is taken as the greatest 
modetn example of “the Christian gospel of self-sacrifice.” 
There is solider meat in another collection of essays by 
different hands, edited by Curt Hoetzél—Dewntsche Aufstand 
Der Revolution des Nachkriegs (Kohlhammer, Stuttgart: pp. 
356). These are descriptions of the various events since 
1919, which foreshadowed the “ revolution ” that culminated 
in 1933. They ate extremely unequal, and one on the Chinese 

' Civil War seems to have strayed hither from some other 
work, but some of them touch on matters which are too 
little known. There is one which could with advantage have 
been much longer on the peasant troubles in Holstein in 
1928 and after, and another on the otigin and significance of 
the Stahlhelm, while there is much useful matter on the 
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Freikorps by men who took part in them. Despite their 
shottness and their popular style, these Freikorps essays have 
historical value; the student of the revolution will be glad 
of the one on Epp and his volunteers and of Major Pabst’s 
account of the action of the army and its allies against the 
Spartacists in 1918-19. They make one tegret that the history 
of the Freikorps was not written properly before the day 
when historical writing in Germany ceased to be historical. 

There ate some interesting books on other countries. On 
Russia, Profs..O. von Niedermayer and J. Semionow have 
written a noteworthy “ <i oar ” study, Die Sowjetunion 
Eine Geopolitische Problemstellung (Vowinckel: pp. 152). The 
former deals with the foundation of Russia’s empire, its 
geographical areas, its military geography, and its railways ; 
the latter -with other methods of transport, the nationalities, 
the organisation of administration and planned economy. 
Well furnished with maps and bristling with statistics, it 
lucidly describes the salient features of Russian history and 
geoptaphy and the consequent trend of Soviet internal and 
external policy—the dependence of settlement on the soil, 
the “rayon” plan of administration and territorial division, 
the geographical bases of Soviet economics, and the problems 
of the nationalities and the defence of the frontiers. While 
expansion has not ceased, the real problem facing Russia is 
one of defence and the authors deal with it as such, par- 
ticularly in the section on military geography, where Russia’s 
chances in a war against Japan are discounted and the west is 
regatded as the dangerous frontier. Both as a work of 

erence on many sides of Russian life and as an interpretation 
of political history, this book-is very valuable. 

The house of Delagrave has added to-the “ Documents de 
Politique contemporaine” L’Jtalie (pp. 158), by Prof. E. 
Reale, with a geographical chapter by M. Ancel. Four 
chapters give an account of Italy’s recent political evolution— 
a critical, illuminating, anti-Fascist account—and then follow 
sixteen texts giving in full or in part Fascist constitutional 
legislation—an excellént and handy collection. Much wider 
in its range is L. Rosenstock-Franck’s L’ Economie corporative 
fasciste en Doctrine et en Fait (Gamber: pp. xvi, 432), a 
politico-economic study of contemporary Italy. The author, 
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who studied the sources of the actual problems on the spot, 
is anti-Fascist but rarely polemical, and to some he may seem 
ovet-tender to certain Fascist experiments. He begins with 
a historical account of syndicalist doctrine and its influence 
on Fascism and proceeds to describe and discuss the Fascist 
economic organisation in its texts and actual working, a 
sober, solid investigation. The new syndicalism is there not 
to protect the worker but to build up a new patriotic 
generation, and any protection afforded the worker is only 
means to that end. Actually it has not improved. the worket’s 
lot, but has largely destroyed the conception of class in the 
younger generation and has rendered the older generation so 
innocuous that the author believes that from the proletariat 
no movement of revolt can come. The second part examines 
the structure and working of the corporative state and con- 
cludes that it is still in an experimental stage. An adequate 
doctrine has not yet been found and the system bristles with 
unresolved contradictions, both defects arising from the fact 
that there is no public opinion. In the author’s opinion the 
’ Fascist state suffers seriously from the suppression of criticism 
and freedom of thought. The nation does not collaborate ; 
it accepts—the fatal fault of all dictatorial rule. The study of 
this book will repay the student ; it explains much in Italian 
policy and gives details that are not elsewhere obtainable in 
sO convenient a compass. 

We ate still in Italy with Baron Beyens Owatre Ans a 
Rome 1921-19 (Plon: pp. 306), another of its distinguished 
authot’s discreet books of reminiscence. As Minister to the 
Vatican the baron saw the last months of Benedict XV’s 

ontificate, the first years of Pius XI, ’and the victory of 

ascism. He is more interested in Popes than in Mussolini— 
the latter, one feels, he considers hardly good form—and 
despite his discretion, sheds some new light on Vatican policy. 
There ate many interesting comments on fmternational affairs 
and some wise if depressing advice. The conclusion is a 
gtave watning of the danger of war and of Hitlerism, which 
he regards as a revival and exaggeration of what was worst in 
the old pan-Germanism. Some of the judgments, e.g., that 
on Stresemann, are obviously biased by war experience, 
and not a few may quarrel with his tribute to the correctitude 
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of the invaders of the Ruhr, but as footnotes to history they 
are always worth pondering. 

To the series “ La Vie juridique des Peuples ” has been 
added Espagne (Delagrave: pp. x., 372) by eight Spanish 
professors. The general plan of the series is closely enough 
followed. Prof. Altamira contributes the historical intro- 
ductien and discusses the constitution and its workings ; 
Prof. Gascon y Marin deals with administration and finance ; 
Profs. Jimenez de Asua and Lopez-Rey with criminal law 
and procedure; Prof. D. de Buen with the family, property 
and labour; Prof. Garrigues y Diaz Canabate with civil law 
and Prof. Trias de Bes with international law. The series 
fills a gap in the political student’s library, and Espagne is a 
worthy addition to the series and to books on the new Spain. 

From it one may pass to books on politico-legal theory. 
To the “ Bibliotheque de l'Institut internationale de Droit 
public” has been added Prof. Joseph-Barthélemy’s Essai 
sur le Travail parlementaire et la Systeme des Commissions 
(Delagrave: pp. 376). He describes it as a “study in 
parliamentary histology,” and under the guise of a searching 
investigation of the system of parliamentary commissions in 
France discusses the whole question of increasing the efficiency 
of parliamentary government. The treatment, as becomes a 
former deputy, is wholly practical. After a careful reading 
of it one feels that there is nothing that one does not know 
of the working of the commissions. Their advantages and 
defects are exposed with equal candour and the practice of 
other countries as well as the criticism of experts carefully 
considered ; the conclusion is that the commissions do suit 
French habits of political thought and activity. But the 
matter does not stop there. It is not so much a question of 
adopting a system as it is of considering what points in it 
may be adapted to one’s own practice, and from that point 
. of view this book*ought to be read with the closest attention 
here. It is intensely stimulating and the clear faith of the 
conclusion is worth a score of mote ponderous tomes. One 
sentence may be qugted: “ Do not say ‘the State,’ do not 
say ‘the Government,’ say ‘the men charged to direct the 
_ State or to govern it’.... Institutions are for the average 

man.” 
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To the same series has also been added Prof. R. Bonnatd’s 
Le contrôle juridictionnel de I’ Administration (pp. 266), and the 
same subject is studied in a still larger work by Dr. Stratis 
Andréadés, Le Contentieux administratif des Etats modernes 
(Sitrey: pp. xii., 588). Both ate essays in comparative 
administrative law and the method followed is very much 
the same. Prof. Bonnard’s is the more thoughtful, Dr. 
Andréadés the fuller. The former prefaces his study with a 
discussion of the general question of the control of adminis- 
tration by the judiciary and the principles of its organisation 
before examining the practice of the various nations; Dr. 
Andréadés takes the French system with its conseil d’ Etat 
and conseils de prefecture as basis and in its light examines the 
systems in vogue elsewhere. Nearly one-third of his book is 
taken up by a very detailed examination of the Greek system, 
a useful treatise in that, as far as one can remember, there 
is no treatment of that system, on such a scale at least, in 
any Western language. 


Dr. Viktor Bruns has completed his Handbuch der diplo- 
matischen Korrespondenz der europacischen Staaten 1856-1871 
(Heymann: “Fontes Turis Gentium,” Series B, Section J, 
Tomus 1, Pars 2, Fasc. 2, pp. 401-788; see the Political 
Quarterly, April 1933). This last part gives documents 
illustrating the dake of capture at sea ar prize law, thus 
completing the section on international law in war, and the 
rest of the fasciculus is devoted to elaborate indices and tables. 
Dr. Bruns may be congratulated on the completion of a great 
enterprise which will be of immense use to the student. 
When one says that it centains 3,230, documents carefully 
classified and edited, some idea may be obtained of the 
magnitude of the task. 


The Institut de Droit comparé de Université de Paris 
has issued its first Annuaire (Sitey: pp. 328), a collection of 
essays on legal subjects, — which may be mentioned one 
by “R.G.” on the referendum, one by Prof. Mirkine- 
Guetzévitch on parliamentary proceduye and its reform, and 
two essays on English subjects—by L. M. Mitchell on the 
relations between English civil and commercial law and by 
Mlle. Depitre on the law of divorce. The contents are diverse 
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and for the most part rather technical, but the Annuaire is 
welcome. 

In conclusion, two works for the reference bookshelf. 
One is the Annuaire interparlementaire 1934, edited by MM. 
Leopold Boissier and Mirkine-Guetzévitch which brings the 
Annuaire for 1932 up to date and chronicles changes of 
government and constitution, composition of parliaments, 
interesting legal changes, etc. It contains a great amount of 
information in little space and is an accurate and carefully 
edited handbook which can be recommended. The other is 
the Geopolitisches Geschichtsatlas (Eblermann, Dresden: pp. 
62), edited by Drs. Franz Braun and A. H. Ziegfeld. This is 
the new type of historical atlas in black and white which 
concentrates on the diagrammatic aspect of the map. The 
range stretches from prehistory to the Treaty settlement of 
1919 and after. The first maps illustrate by arrows of various 
shapes the movements of the earliest peoples and the last 
show diagrammatically the plight of Germany disarmed and 
encircled. Although the purpose is patriotic, the maps are 

very useful and often instructive. 
` R. T. CLARK 
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Risk AND FULFILMENT OF BrrrisH RuLe IN Inou. By 
Epwarp J'Homeson and G. T. Garratr. (Macmillan. 
215.) 

HIS is the joint work of a missionary educator and 
| of a man who, after spending some yeats,in the 
Indian Civil Service and in the Army, balanced and 
amplified these experiences by other work, which 
included farming and politics in England and the care of 
social welfare in industrial Bengal. They have produced 
between them a fascinating interpretation of a subject 
ordinarily doomed to dulness. A complete breakaway from 
conventional judgments in history is not so rare as it was, 
but this is the first time that India has had the full benefit 
of one. The result is a freshness of treatment so original as 
to be sometimes paradoxical. For the authors there are two 
sides, one of them not all bad, to the practice of Sw¢fee : 
they can discuss Por asi assassination with calmness, and 
weigh the loss of life against that caused by riots and the 
repression of them ; they can see why the massacres occurred 
at Cawnpore. They don’t hesitate to tell us that when the 
maintenance of a legal right means the community’s abiding 
disadvantage, the paramount power does well to act illegally, 
such power being presumably the judge both of the dis- 
advantage and of its abidingness. It may be so, but this 
is what the Nazis do. The authors have a generous impulse 
to speak evil of the reign of law, as of something which 
benefits the usurer and the legal practitioner at the expense 
of simple folk. Solomon is admirable,-no doubt, when he is 
the genuine Solomon ; but it is surprising what mischief his 
understudies sometimes make. 

They have vigorous criticisms for both sides in the 
controvetsy between Britain and India; and an -occasional 
sarcasm which goes right home ; “ the pestilential sycophancy 
which contributes to British faults”; “the family system, 
which elevates nepotism into a virtue °; “ the easy conquests 
when every one is victorious and comes home unharmed ” ; 
“that loop of prejudices and stock opinions which besets 
Anglo-India”; “the selfish and hubristical attitude of 
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Europeans ” after the victory to which Indians contributed. 
And how-they lay bare..one of the secrets of the official 
interior when they speak of the heart-burning which accom- 
panies- the distribution of decorations! But all this severity 
of judgment does not ‘hide from them “the long chain of ' 
kindness between Briton and Indian which has made even 
the political quarrel by now partake of the nature of a family 
affair.’ - Despite Bengal: outrages, and harsh and stupid 

es 


‘things and highly. coloured denunciations on both si 


I believe this observation to be profoundly true. For the 


-survival of the kindness let not Britons claim all.the merit. 


~~. 


There is in this book a vivid sense of the romantic 
adventure of British rule, as well as of the responsibilities 
into which it grew ; of the virtues called into existence when 
closer contact awakened duty, as well as of the greed and 
indiscipline’ of the.earlier days, and of the.blunders, short- 
comings and occasional crimes of the later. In such open- 
minded critics it is perhaps surprising to fifid no more 
genetous appreciation of Hinduism as a teligion. At the 
time of Raja Rammohun Roy it was “an insanely wicked 
system,” though “ there are noble strains in it,” and “ it has 


-never lacked saints and mystics.” Most dispassionate 
` students would put its claims higher than’ this, and perhaps 


we here have a-rare trace of a professional bias in one of 
the authors. .But they acknowledge handsomely those 


Indian achievements in the English tongue which have ~ 


opened tew chaptérts in our literature. Sometimes they have 


-a thought which goes far below the surface -of things: as 


when they tell us that, inthe life of every country, there are 
periods when both pity and contempt are merited.. That 


. teminder should be balm to some wounded national pride. 


Something of -the flattering miracle of British success 
vanishes before John Lawrence’s caustic comment, that a man 
may make.a good many mistakes and still be a better ruler 
than an Ameer of:Scinde. The authors show us the constantly 
recurting scandal of servants, civil and military, dictating - 
terms -to~government; of European and. Indian money- 
lenders ‘exploiting fadle or collusive princes—one of the 
lenders was. the virtual son-in-law of a Governor-General ; 
of wars made on the principle on which bandits make raids 
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or for motives of personal megalomania. During the long 
agony of Mogul decay, and after, the unseen background 
is occupied by the tormented and long-suffering people. The 
vultures fight over the carcass till one of the combatants— 
the most fully fed—is reclaimed by success and responsibility 
into keeping the others off. And, when the official virtues 
are at last established, there arrives with them that conviction 
of racial superiority which has turned Europeans into% caste 
—or a group of castes, for the upper do not associate with the 
lower; condemned Indians to the humblest kind of co- 
operation where it has not driven them into opposition ; 
spoiled great reforms because the people were not called upon 
to operate them; saved us from-such absorption as the 
Portuguese suffered, and created the most uncompromising 
of our political problems. A mixed record, and where we 
should have stood now, but for that bitter pride, is a question 
to be asked. If men—and women—could go just half-way, 
and be gracious and kindly and self-forgetting, and yet not 
take the fatal step which means the merging of their identity 
in an Asiatic ocean—but is not this to ask te impossible ? 

The authors tell us that the growing number of European 
wives increased the tendency of the white population to form, 
not only a caste, but also a group of trade unions. Otherwise 
they have nothing to say about the English woman in India. 
It is an important omission. She held the key ; but what lay 
behind the door, let prophets say. 

As is-inevitable in a book of this great scope and of so 
_ much detail there are errors of fact. Consolidation of agricul- 
tural holdings (page 570) does not undo sub-division. It 
saves labour by bringing, the whole of each man’s land 
together in one place. Thete is no Governor-General in 
Bengal (page 576). Under the Morley-Minto reforms of 1909 
(page 583) there were not elected majorities in the Provincial 
Legislative Councils. Purely official majorities came to an 
end then, under pressure from John Morley; but elected 
majorities were deferred till the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
of 1919. 

: problems await the future Federation, and 
greatest and most threatening of all, that which is raised by 
the pressure of population, now set free from most of the 
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natural correctives. As the authors tell us, neither emigration 
not industrial development, nor even irrigation, promises an ~ 
effective remedy. e teligious obligation of the Hindu to 
leave a male descendant makes the question more than 
normally delicate. Control of birth, or control of population ` 
—taking rough forms—has not been, and is not now, 
unknown in India. Necessity will find a method, but it ray 
be a Better, or a worse one. 
- Jorn MAYNARD. 


THE Reano: ÒF ABUNDANCE. By STUART CHASE, 
(Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net) 
OME. thirty years have passed since Thorstein Veblen, 
Sz ahlest American economic thinker of his time, 
exposed the growing conflict between the engineer 
(the practical business man) and the financier in 
American business life. The former, making for maximum 
adage was being held up by the latter making for 
ree ag tofit by price.control. Little attention was paid 
‘to to Veblen y academic economists, orby the business men 
_ ‘whose cause he was pleading. For the great revelation of 
- excessive productivity, due to the rapid advance of the 
wer economy, awaited the post-war period. Most business 
industrialists, farmers and other producers are now aware 
that their troubles..arise from their inability to use their 
enlarged productive powers without a glut and a fall of 
prices which ‘destroys all gain. Mr. Chase adduces a mass of 
statistical evidénce in support of his main contention that 
“capitdlism alike in iridustry and agriculture has broken down 
‘ under the burden af its excessive productivity: America 
dramatises a situation, common to the whole civilised world. 
For there is no advanced economic nation that is not sufferi 
from insufficient’ -vendibility. It is no longer . pretend 
that the depression, is attributable merely to misdirection of 
resources as between this group of industries and that: 
though; a few new. trades thrive, the depression i is common 
to almost. all staple trades in almost all countries. 
Mr.’Chase grapples ably with the problem thus. presented 
of a capitalism breaking down under the burden of its own 
technical efficiency. The needs of mankind are greatly ex- - 
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pansible. If the modern machine could supply them all, 
a policy of longer leisure would deal with any potential 
surplus. But such a reasonable economy cannot easily be 
achieved. It implies a system in which the workers will 
get in wages and leisure a far larger share of the aggregate 
income than they can get at present, and in we public 
oo on works and services will absorb a great 

of the unearned income of the owners of land and capital. 
If such a policy is recognised to be the sole alternative to a 
collapse of capitalism, it may come to be adopted. But if 
some such partial recovery as seems discernible both in Britain 
and Ametica takes place, another great depression may be 
necessary to drive home the lesson which a plain reading of 
the situation of the past few years should serve to teach. 

J. A. Hoxsson 


Civiras Der. By L. Curtis. (Macmillan. ios. 6d. net.) 
BririsHh COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS CONFERENCE, 1933. 
Edited by A. TOYNBEE (Oxford University Press. 
1os. 6d. net.) 

HESE two books go naturally together. Mr. Curtis 
| | sets out.to find the principle on which the international 
Commonwealth of Nations may rest. The Toronto Con- 
ference met to study the principles on which the exist- 
ing British Commonwealth of Nations does actually rest, to 
examine the practical machinery whereby the British countries 
co-operate with each other, and, finally, to discuss the 
momentous question, how far can the British Commonwealth 
form a bloc for purposes of foreign policy? With this 
—— we come to the very essence of out post-war 
mmonwealth. Is there, in fact, too great a disharmony 
between the tegional interests of its different members and 
the interest of the whole Commonwealth, to permit of unity 
and co-operation in external affairs, and—aa still more searching 
and vital query—in the dread event of war? Here is a 
question which closely affects us all who belong to the 
Commonwealth, and it is one on which we should all seek 

enlightenment. 7 
It is clear, therefore, that the Toronto Conference provides 
a majestic illustration of Mr. Curtis’ theme, and the reader 
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of ‘either book will gain immensely by reading the other. 
For he will see from a tangible, existing reality—the British 
-Commonwealth—how severely practical and how perfectly 


_ true is all that Mr. Curtis says in his book. We knew that 


from him we would get no facile, mechanistic solution of the 
ptoblem which he sets hiniself. We knew that we would get 
no ptojected ad Soc contrivances of international groupings, 
‘conferentes, courts.of arbitration and so on. “We expected | 
what, in fact, we. have’ got, namely, a search for the moral and, 

therefore, the only universally valid and true, bases of human 


; association. The Kingdom of -God on earth, the world 


x 


commonwealth, will be set up when men learn to serve God 
by serving each other. To show us this truth, Mr. Curtis 
takes us on a fascinating voyage through history, all the time 


.. expounding principles, drawing analogies, piercing through 


the veil-of events to the motive forces underlying them. 
Every page bears the imprint of strenuous thought, and, in 
the result, the reader will find himself.in possession of a 


. tational, philosophic explanation of-the course which national 


litical developments and international relations have taken. 
‘ime aftér time—a striking example will be found in the few 
pages beginning-with p. 280—the argument of Civitas Dei 
fits the British Commonwealth as closely as a skin, and it is 


~ obvious where Mr. Curtis gets many of his-arguments and 


analogies. ay y 

Professor Toynbee’s volume could be taken as the full 
exposition of the above-mentioned pages: The Toronto 
Conference was unofficial, but it is the most important thing 
that has happened -in the British Commonwealth since the 
wat. This is not hyperbole. At Toronto were gathered 


. together men from-all over the Commonwealth, most of - 
“them bearing names-famnous throughout all British lands, and - 


some of them:with world-famous names. As the basis of 
their discussioris they had — prepared in the different 
countries by- diligent research and careful discussion by 


- experts. . At Toronto, debate was entirely free and frank. 


The ‘objective of every delegate was the same, namely, to get 
at the truth. In a maner impossible for the Imperial Con- 
ference, the basic conditions of the-present and future ċo- 
operation of the British countries were discussed, and inside 
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this little volume is a world of guidance for those who will 
take part in future Imperial Conferences. Some of those 
who were at the Toronto Conference will perhaps take part 
again in the work of Imperial Conferences, and we must 
believe that they will take the spirit of Toronto with them. 
The great result that emerged from the Toronto Conference 
was that support of the Collective System is essential for 
each individual British Country and for the Commonwealth 
as a whole. The existing machinery for co-opetation in the 
British Commonwealth was examined and suggestions for 
its improvement were made. There, too, we find an 
immensely valuable outcome of the Conference, for we 
believe that by this part of its work Toronto has given future 
Imperial Conferences a task which they must take up, and 
so we shall find our British Civitas Dei increasingly provided 
with the material appurtenances necessary to make it 
permanent, and to give it reality in the eyes of ourselves and 
of others. So we shall be able to play the part in shaping 
that still greater Civitas Dei—the world commonwealth— 
which the representatives of the British nations at Toronto 
had in mind. Difficulties, existing and potential, in inter- 
Commonwealth relations are given full prominence in 
Professor Toynbee’s report, but be Toronto proceedings are 
essentially hopeful for us and for all the world. Let this 
book be tead by all who are interested in world peace and in 
the organisation of international relations for the purpose of 
ensuring peace. 
J. COATMAN. 


ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION OF THE BRITISH COAL INDUSTRY. 
By ANDREW Martin Neuman. With a Foreword by 
SIR HERBERT SAMUEL. (Routledge. 155. net) 

Coar AND Men. By Harotp M. Warxins. With a Foreword 
by Proressor JOHN R. Commons... (4ien and Unwin. 
18s. net.) 

R. NEUMAN’S minute survey of the economic 

DE of the British coal industty, obviously 

the fruit of much reading and tħany years’ application, 
deserves to become a standard work. In no place 
will so many facts and figures, often presented in diagram- 
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matic form, be found so conveniently. It is true that he ` 
` barely touches what is more and more coming’ to dominate 
the industry's horizon, viz., the utilization of coal; but when 
‘dealing with the subject specifically delimited by his title his 
work can be described only as exhaustive and masterly.. On 
all such questions as movements of prices, wages, hours of 
„work ad PoR, Dr. Neuman may be appealed to as a 
final’ authority. a ae 
No self-respecting- author can be content, however; 
with collocating: facts, even where they are so numerous 
and so diverse as in the coal industry; nor has Dr. Neuman | 
been so content. . ‘Throughout he is using his facts to establish 
conclusions. Some of these can be teadily granted. He makes 
out, for example, a convincing case for recognition of that 
elasticity of demand for coal which has been so widely denied, 
‘though allowing that the elasticity varies greatly from grade 
to grade. But Dr. Neuman’s main contention, which 
dominates the whole book, cannot be accepted. Dr. Neuman ` 
has a bee in his bonnet about what he is pleased to call 
litical interference. When this bee‘starts to buzz, Dr. 
euman loses all the scientific detachment which marks his 
objective examination of ‘the industry and becomes a slave 
to theory. In his-view all Government “ interference ”— 
the very name shows the case is prejudged—-has had a 
' disastrous: effect on the industry. Dr. Neuman has a pathetic 


- faith in the virtue of cutting prices and costs, which mean 


wages in the case of 'ċoal,.in time of depression. Of what use 
is it really for Great-Britdin to cut wages and prices when 
Dr. Neuman’s own-Poland will always cut one notch lower ? 
_ The Coal Mines Act,+1930, was, by dint-6f political circum-_ 
stances, -not all that its authors would have wished, but it 
has kept selling price, costs and daily earnings of employees 
remarkably constant.’..For that reason it earned a tribute 
from a League of Nations’ committee, but-to. Dr. Neuman 
it is, of course, only the Supreme example of “ interference.” 
One may well tremble.to think where that most individual- . 
istic of men, -the British mineownet, would ‘have been had 
he been ‘left to work Sut his own: salvation. 

Not until the penultimate-page of his book does Dr. 
Neuman show signs of a more enlightened view. There 
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he asserts that the coal industry must either revert to some 
previous form of organization or look forward to further 
remodelling on international lines. It is to some form of 
international organization that we must look, and it is to be 
hoped that Dr. Neuman’s mind has travelled on from where 
his pen stopped. We must recognize that the coal industry, 
like everything else on this earth, will be what man chooses 
to make it. Nothing is so dangerous as economic Calvinism. 

Dr. Neuman’s book contains a moral. He utters a tirade 
against subsidies, but he himself has accepted—and we 
may be very glad he has done so—a subvention from London 
University towards the cost of publishing his work. Herte 
there seems to be a clear reflection of the free trader’s dilemma 
in a world of tariffs. 

Mr. Watkins takes a glance at some of the fields so 
carefully traversed by Dr. Neuman, but the core of his work 
is a comparison of social life in the British and American 
coalfields, He is a travelling lecturer in social science for the 
Glamorgan County Council, and naturally takes many of his 
examples from the South Wales miners with whom he is 
habitually brought into close contact. As a Fellow of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, he spent the years 1928 to 1930 in 
the United States studying the economic and social conditions 
of the American coalfields, and in this book he makes a 
valuable comparison with Great Britain on both counts. 

The British miners ate rightly not contented with their 
present lot, but in comparison their American brethren, both 
as tegatds organization and amenities, are living in the Dark 
Ages. Mr. Watkins gives a salutary reminder of the brutal 
suppression of nearly every effort ateunionism among the 
American miners, and when he turns to the work of the 
British Miners’ Welfare Fund, with the provision of pithead 
baths and tecteational facilities, he takes the reader to a new 
world, He disposes from personal experience of the legend 
that every American miner has a motot-car and puts in their 
propèr perspective the nominally a wages. He finds 
especially evil the system of company housing, which puts a 
man and his family wholly at the merty of his employer. 

Mr. Watkins deals particularly closely with educational 
facilities, including such organizations as the W.E.A., of 
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which advantage is taken by workers generally. One of the ` 
= most useful features of his book is a selection of comments — 
by his own pupils on the influence of the physical and social 
environment on the life of the miner. Such features as these 
make Mr. Watkins’s book a unique contribution to the 
extensive litérature on coal. It is an admirable complement 
to Dr. Neuman’s treatise, for whereas Dr. Neuman deals with 
‘labour, Mr. Watkins writes of men. _ Ivor THOMAS 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA OF ‘THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, vols. VIL., 
-IX., X. and XI. (Macmillan and Co. 37s. 6d. each.) 
Tr © ENGTHY reviews of the Encyclopedia of the Social ' 
| Sciences: have already appeared in the issues of the 
Jt APolitical Quarterly for July-September, 1930, July- 
September, 1931, and January-March, 1933. The 
ptesent notice will attempt no more than to mark the progress 
of this vast undertaking,.which proceeds steadily at the rate 
of about three volumes a year. In-:thé present state of the 
world these volumes: are particularly welcome and consoling, 
“insofar as they remind one that in addition to the concentrated 
lunacy which finds- practical me. agg in the political and 
economic policies being pursued by most countries, there is 
also a body of rational thought in existence which represents 
- the vety antithesis of the passions: which lie beneath these 
overnmental -policies that threaten to destroy civilization: 
t the same time it is -clear that in certain countties where 
. midsummer madness has become the accepted pattern of 
-conduct enforced by the most brutal of strong-arm methods, 
and accompanied -by the narrowest intolerance, the social _ 
sciences can scarcely be regarded 4s being still alive even for 
„the putposes-of academic discipline and ‘training. 
__ ‘The editors have succeeded in maintaining that innocent- 
looking but piquant connection between the commencing 
and concluding tithes which enlivened the frontispages of 
earlier volumes. Thus, volume VIII. runs from Industrial 
Revolution to Labour Turnover, volume’X. from Industrial 
Machinery to Moratorium, while volume -XI. covers 
“ Morbidity—Parties, Political.” A gteat deal of the modern 
_ world is suggested by these titles. = 
~ The present volumes appear to maintain: the standard set 
by. those previously issued. _ 
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A History or NATIONAL SocrauisM. By Conrap HEIDEN. 
(Methuen. 155.) 
GERMANY UNMASKED.. By Roperr DELL. (Hopkinson. 55.) 
FascisM AND SociaL Revoturion. By R. PALME Durr. 
(Lawrence. §5.)- 
HITLER’S OFFICIAL PROGRAMME. By GOTTFRIED FEDER. 
(Allen Cr Unwin. 25. 6d.) 
HE angle of vision or prejudice from which Hitlerism 
| or national socialism is considered is different in each 
of these books, and they are well worth reading for 
the composite picture which they give one of a strange 
political and social phenomenon. The first three authors all 
look with disfavour upon Hitler and his movement, but their 
several points of view are so unlike one another that, taken 
together, they certainly give one a stereoscopic vision of what 
has happened to the German people. The first book on the 
list is in a sense itself composite, for it is a translation com- 
pounded from Herr Heiden’s two books, Geschichte des 
Nationalsogialismus, published in 1932, and Geburt des dritten 
Reiches, published in 1934. Some of its not inconsiderable 
faults may be in part due to this compounding. It is an 
untidy book, because its chronological and logical framework 
seem too often to become confused. Herr Heiden tends to 
be heavily verbose and diffuse, and the thought is usually 
undistinguished. But despite these faults he has produced a 
useful account of the stages in the metamorphosis of Hitler 
from a neurotic sergeant in the Sixteenth Bavarian Infantry 
Reserve Regiment into the supreme ruler of the German 
people and of the development of the National Socialist 
Party into the janissaries bf this monarch. The general out- 
lines of this history ate, of course, well known, but many 
“of the details, particularly with regard to the early history 
of national socialism, will be new to most readers. ‘The book 
was written before the recent “ clean-up ” in Germany, by 
which Hitler contrived “ruthlessly ” to remove several of 
the rungs in the ladder by which he had climbed to power. 
It is extremely interesting to read, in the light of these recent 
events, Herr Heiden’s account of thé careers and characters 
of Hitler’s trusted lieutenants whom he so suddenly found it 
necessary to shoot. 
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Herr Heiden has no illusions about the romantic barbarism 
of national socialism. His view is that nothing can.prevent 
the fall of the Nazi rule, for in the long run its only choice is 
between poverty and war, dnd that either will destroy it. He . 
hopes that it will be destroyed by poverty, but he adds that 
one must be prepared for war. It is the danger of war in 
~ Hitlerism that Mr. Dell is primarily concerned with. He has 
written an extremely. able and vigorous book. His thesis is 
that Hitlerism is a revolt against civilization, a return to 
barbarism. As such it is a menace to the peace of Europe. 
He shows how in the unexpurgated version. of Hitler’s 
Mein ‘Kampf. the objectives of German policy which are 
insisted upon imply war and that war is accepted by Hitler 

„as a necessaty instrument of his policy. He argues that the 
- Nazi Government, now that Hitler is in power, is in fact 
pursuing those objectives, and he produces some exttemel 
‘interesting proof, particularly some secret instructions whi hich 
the Ministry of National Enlightment and Propaganda issued 

to its agents in North and: South America. 

Mr. Palme Dutt views Hitlerism from a very different 
Fook of view, namely, that.ofa communist. It is an interesting 

ok and gives a very-good analysis of fascism as the last 

tate effort of capitalism to avoid. destruction. The book 
-is, i sede completely vitiated by’ the cant and nonsense 
which Mr. Dutt’s cteed. requires him to spread like stale 
margarine overt his mind and. thought. The good‘communist 
. is requited by his’ Church and Pope to hate. every other 
socialist with a, much more violent- hate -than the worst 
fascist or capitalist—Hell has always burned hotter for the 
heretic than for the infidel—and*Mr. Dutt is much more 


"concerned with kickin the German’ social democrats, now 


that they are dead or dowri, than with analyzing the genesis 
of. national socialism. ‘Heaven knows, the case against the 
leaders of German social democracy is strong, enough, and 
there is no need to talk the-nonsense about them that Mr. Dutt 
does in order to attack-them. His-account, of the telations 
between - ‘social-democracy, communism, and national- 
socialism in the years Which led. up to the triumph of Hitler 
- is a perversion of the truth. Mi. Dutt pretends that the 
communists were manfilly fighting Hitler’ while the social- 
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democrats were betraying the workers to fascism. The truth is 
that the communists were so passionately bent on destroying the 
social-democrats that they continually aided and abetted Hitler. 

Finally, we come to the last book on our list, which is 
by a Nazi and a Nazi Minister. It contains the official party 
manifesto of March 6, 1930, and the famous twenty-five 
points, together with comments and explanation by Herr 
Feder. It is a translation of the fifth German edition, which 
was published this year. Any one who still believes in reason 
and humanity will find it a more complete. exposure of 
fascism than any of the other three books. © 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


THE CENSOR, THE DRAMA, AND THE FILM, 1900-1934. By 
Dororuy KNow es. With a preface by HUBERT GRIFFITH. 
(Allen €” Unwin. 75. 6d.) 

HIS is an extremely useful little book and provides 

| material about the censorship in this countty not 
elsewhere available. Miss Knowles has a thorough 
knowledge of her subject, has set out her facts with 

care and clarity, and writes with commendable restraint. Tt 
is difficult for any intelligent person to write with restraint 
about our British system of censorship, for it is ineficient 
and illogical and its effects on morals and art are equally bad, 
but in fact its record is so disgraceful that a mere statement of 
facts is quite sufficient to damn it. That statement of facts 

Miss Knowles gives. Her book is divided into two parts. 

In the first she gives the history of the activities of the Lord 

Chamberlain and the King’s Reader of Plays under the 

Theatres’ Act of 1843 and ef the unsuceessful attempts since 

the eighties of last century to reform or abolish their censor- 

ship. Those who do not realise the harm and injustice that 
the system has done should tead Miss Knowles’s book if 
only to see the list of plays which the censor has banned 
both before and since the war. In the second part she deals 
with the film censorship ard gives an admirable account of 
the method of censorship and of the results. Our system for 
censoring films is, of course, completely different from that 
established for the censorship of plays, but it is having 
equally bad effects. The number of films which have been 
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suppressed or which have had to be spoilt by cutting is 
astonishing. As with the drama, so-with the film censorship, 
some of its most deleterious effects come from the political 
considerations which actuate it. 


- 


UNBALANCED Bupcers. By Huen DALTON, BRINLEY 
Tuomas, J. N. ReepmMan, T. J. Hucues.and W. J. 
LEAMING. (Routledge. 1 55.) l 

THE STATE AND ECONOMIC LIFE: RECORDS. OF AN INTER- _ 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE. Published bý the INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE ‘OF INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION. (Allen and 

- Unwin. 155.) 

SrupIzs IN WorrD` Economics. By G. D. H. Core. 
(Macmillan. 125. 64.) 
MASTERING THE Crisis. By Pror. Irvine Fister. (Aen 

‘and Unwin. 55.) 


; E are living today in a chaotic and i insecure world. 
W There is a wide measure of agreement among people 
of different political views that some measure of 
economic planning in place of the disorganised ' 
Jaissegz-fai aire of today. This is thé underlying idea of four of 
these books, and it exerts some. influence also on ‘the first’ 
book, which is a study of public finance. ~ 
This compilation, prepared under Dr.’ Hugh Dalton’s 
guidance, fulfls a very long felt want. Since the war there 
have scatcely been any good com apye and objective 
- studies of public finance in the principal countries, and this 
up-to-date study will be welcomed. Ít is no disparagement 
to the work of the other authors to say that Brinley Thomas’ 
study of the budgetary and economic. troubles of Germany 
is exceptionally able. 
The State and Economie Life buns out the worse side of 
- modern “ Planwirtschaft.”” The idea of holding a world’s 
- conference of economists and administrators to discuss the 
above subject proved mote interesting than useful. Many 
“of the officials and professors represented were of the stick 
in-the-mud type to be found in all countries of the world, 
who, when finally ifiduced to admit that Jaisseg-faire is not 
working, can only think in terms of action by each State to 
replace imports by home produce. 
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Studies in World Economics is worthy of its title, though 
re-collected by its author from a number.of different sources. 
Mr. Cole takes an internationalist point of view; the book 
is clear and readable throughout, and there is a good deal 
of original material We are reminded of the author’s 
remarkable versatility by the inclusion of articles on history 
and philosophy. 

Professor Irving Fisher is an old war-horse in the field of 
monetary stabilisation, and after years of writing and teaching 
can now see his ideas being put into execution both in U.S.A. 
and Sweden. - For long a voice crying in the wilderness, he 
and others found that they had undermined the position of 
the old-style gold-standard financier more than they knew. 
But, unfortunately, long years of carving at wooden heads 
have blunted the keen edge of Professor Fisher’s mind, and 
there is little new in this or any of his recent books. 

. Corn CLARK. 


- TOWN AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT. By H. CHAPMAN. 
i (J. M. Dent €” Sons. 245 pp. 105. 6d. net.) 
HE Town`and Country Planning Act of 1932 has 
| | given rise to a spate of legal text-books in which 
lawyers seek to expound the Act in the usual pro- 
fessional manner. This volume is of a somewhat 
different character. Mr. Chapman is Organising Secretary of 
the International Federation tor Housing and Town Planning, 
and is therefore primarily interested in how planning can be 
made effective, rather than in advising private interests how 
to present the greatest possible amount of bostruction to 
civic planning. His bookestarts with a resumé of the progress 
which has been made in town and regional development up 
to date, with an outline of the recent Act. This is followed 
by a detailed explanation of its various provisions arranged 
in convenient chapters. The author is addressing himself 
primarily to members and officials of Local Authorities. 
es occasional inaccuracy or want of precision the 
method of exposition has numerous merits. The book is 
probably far more intelligible to thé ordinary person who 
wants to know something about the recent legislation than 
most treatises on the subject. ; 
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PREFACES BY BERNARD SHAW. (Constable č” Co, 802-+-viii. pp. 125. 6d. net.) 


HE publication of all the prefaces of Bernard Shaw ina single 

volume makes it possible to appreciate in a new way the astonish- 

ing range and power of his mind, the beauty and lucidity of his 

style and tke compelling ‘force of his argumentative manner. The 
secret of Mr. Shaw’s immense influence during the past 30 or 40 years 
may; however, be’ attributed less to the possession of these qualities 
_ than to the intensity of moral purpose and the. -passion for honest thinking 
which he has brought to bear over so wide a field. When G.B.S. first 
appeared on the London scene, cant and hypocrisy were the common 
accompaniments of English discourse on almost every topic of con- 
versation. His continual insistence on candour at all costs and on the 
necessity for telling the truth as one sees it have made a tremendous 
' difference to the atmosphere of social intercourse. We discuss questions 
to-day in‘public which a quarter of a century ago could not be discussed 
even privately. So penetrating, indeed, has been the radiating effect of 
Bernard Shaw’s attitude that the younger generation scarcely realise 
what they owe to him: his mood has been assimilated in the mental 
climate of our time. 

This volume provides an ronn for appreciating our immense 
obligations to its guthor. It is not easy to think of any pre-Shavian 
English writers during the past century who dealt intelligently and 
humanely with such subjects as marriage, the relations of parents and 
children, the Irish question, prostitution, the punishment of criminals. 

The Shavian prefaces are not mere exercises in ratiocination. The ` 
essay on Killing fer Sport (1914), the description of the Denshawai 
incident in the preface to Jobn Bulls Other Island (1906), the outburst 
against the censorship of plays (published in 1909 as a preface to 
. The Shewing-up of Blanco, Posnet); these- and many other pieces are 
passionate and deeply-felt denunciations of cruelty, despotism, callous- 
ness, the spirit of revenge and ‘the curtailment of free speech. It is this 
which makes them great civilising documents. 

In recent years, ong must add, Mr. Shaw seems to have been left 
unmoved by tyranmies and crimes infinitely worse than those particular 
manifestations. The infamies lately perpetrated in Italy, Germany and 
elsewhere have revealed him either aloof, disparaging popular indignation 
ot condoning ‘the causes Of it by unconvincing atguments designed to 
make people realise the illogicality of protesting against event A when 
they are prepared to toleraté event B which is just-as bad. A possible 
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explanation is that Mr. Shaw has become more and more absorbed in 
religious absolutes and spiritual enquiries, and less and less concerned 
with concrete situations. There is much in the recent political essays to 
support this view. The preface to On the Rocks, the latest in date, 
culminates in a lengthy dialogue between Pilate and Jesus. Too True 
to be Good (1931) is prefaced by a long disquisition on the political 
doctrines of the Catholic Church; The Adventures of the Black Girl in 
her search for God appeared in 1932. 

The general tenour of Mr. Shaw’s last three political plays and 
prefaces is a restatement of the weaknesses of democracy, an insistence 
on the absurdity of assuming that “ by inscribing every man’s name on 
a register of voters we could realise the ideal of every man his own 
Solon and his own Plato,” and a declaration that universal suffrage has 
produced a facade government of talkers concealing an actual govern- 
ment of landlords, employers and financiers at war with an opposition 
of trade unionists, strikers, pickets and occasional rioters. He appears 
to believe that dictators are the only genuinely responsible statesmen 
“because they have no hold on their places except their efficiency,” 
a statement which has little meaning without an explanation of what is 
meant by “efficiency.” The practical achievements, in terms of the 
welfare of the people, of the: dictatorships in Italy, Austria, Germany, 
Poland and Hungary, are not impressive. And it is abundantly clear that 
dictatorship is also a facade government employed or supported by 
industrialists, landowners, armament manufacturers, military castes and 
the petite bourgeoisie to further their own sectional interests. 

In spite of all his sceptism and raillery Mr. Shaw is philosophically 
a democrat. He declares himself to be such by the oblique method of 
giving his adherence to the original aims of the Catholic Church, which, 
he observes, “ was democratic to the extent of wanting to save the 
souls of everyone regardless of age, sex, clas¢, nationality or race.” 

For him the fundamental problem is how to make the machinery 
of democratic government fool-proof. For long he was accustomed to 
advocate the invention of anthropometric tests designed to detect 
persons qualified by nature to be rulers—swalfowing for the moment 
that distrust of all scientific formule which appears elsewhere in his 
writings. He later proceeded to suggest the formation of panels of 
tested persons suited to undertake the different kinds of governmental 
work—-without revealing the manner in which innate talent of this 
kind could be discovered. He now believes that Soviet Russia has solved 
the problem by adopting the method of the Catholic Church purged of 
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its defects. Stalin, he says, is strikingly like a Pope, save for his lack of l 
supernatural pretension and liability to prompt femoval in the event of 
his becoming: mentally unbalanced. 'The'rest of the Soviet leaders are’ 
selected by the methodzof vocational election, -whereby i depend 
on the votes of their intimates and fellow-workers. 

But has this done the trick? There is something E naive - 
about Mr, Shaw’s confident belief that it has. There are in this County 
innumerable institutions wherein the’ method of. vocational election is’ 
in operation, ranging*from the Bar Council to the Miners’ Federation 
and the British Medical ‘Association. ‘It is. impossible to believe that 
any intelligent person can regard the results with’ satisfaction. 

The weakness of Mr. Shaw’s position is that he wants to make the 
democratic: process fool-proof instead of eliminating the danger by 

‘educating the fools out of their political foolishness, He is quite aware 
that we are “ dangerously uneducated,” but he does not seem to realise 
that the fundamental trouble with democracy lies precisely in that one 
fact; and that if we :want people to be-sufficiently enlightened to be 
able to select intelligent leaders freely; we must deyote the educational 
machine very largely to that purpose—a thing we have iever dreamt of 
doing, and one which would involve vast changes not only in the machine’ 
itself but also inthe whole fabric of our society. When the time comes _ 
for that to be attempted,-it ig to be hoped that the Prefaces of Bernard | 
Shaw will be among the “text-books: pirea, prescribed for older — 
children. 

șa ia the meantime, every ‘adult may TER this splendidly produced 
“volume at the absurdly low: rate ao .75 Of a farthing per large double- 
column page. | ©. > WILUM i ROBSON 

| Tar GREAT DEPRESSION. By PROFESSOR oe Rosen, (Macmillan 

e Co. xiv.t238 pir 85, 6. nst.) - 

WAS always plin. with you,” said that PEA economist, 

| oes “and so now I speak my -agitation of the matter : 
therefore be of good cheer; for, truly, I think you are damned.” 
“Professor Robbing, who acknowledges in his preface an “ heritage 
of ‘generations -of subtle and disinterested- thought’ may owe to this 
source not only his view of interference to raise the price of hogs but 
also something of the manner in which he-appfoaches the events of 

the past fifteen years, AS was to be exported, he is no less excellent 


company. 
From an outline of the diseodtinunes and restrictive changes caused — 
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by the war, in which hé does not discuss how far the adaptability of the 
pre-war system was a function of expansion of population and available 
resources, Professor Robbins passes to a masterly chapter on Mis- 
conceptions. The fall of prices, overproduction, deflation, shortage and 
maldistribution of gold are all shown to be inadequate explanations of 
the slump. There follows an outline of the way in which an inflationary 
extension of credit may generate collective error on the part of 
producers of capital goods, whether the impulse come from the 
condition of real investment or from changes in monetary policy. This 
theory is shown to fit the facts of the American boom, and we reach the 
conclusion that “‘ it was deliberate co-operation between Central Bankers, 
deliberate ‘ reflation’ on the part of the Federal Reserve authorities, 
which produced the worst phase of this stupendous fluctuation.” 

After that nothing could go right. Easy money, protective tariffs, 
the maintenance of consumers’ purchasing power, above all the attempt 
to delay and diminish the liquidation which was a natural outcome of 
the maldistribution of capital; most of these remedies caused continued 
uncertainty and intensified the deflation. 

In Chapter V., Professor Robbins turns upon Great Britain. Having 
returned to the Gold Standard at the old parity, we found ourselves 
out of equilibrium, and refused.to take the necessary measures of 
correction. Though its substance may withstand criticism, the argument 
of this chapter is less convincing. The labour market is not like all 
other markets: moreover, it is in the absence of one general market 
for labour that lie many of the most interesting and perplexing problems 
in British industry. The trade union percentage of unemployment 
before the war is not directly comparable with post-war percentages. 
This and the discussion of foreign balances in London and the effect 
of a rise in bank rate show that Professor Robbins is more at ease 
epitomising in plain language the conclusions of abstract thought than 
in discussing actualities. So, too, does the prominence given to a 
reported offer in January, 1933, of a substantial remission of the 
American War Debt in exchange for stabilisation of the pound. 

Such criticism leads on to what is in fact the usisatisfactory, or rather 
unsatisfying, feature of Professor Robbins’s essay. He himself stresses 
the importance of political considerations, but nowhere does he attach 
sufficient weight to them.. This is the weakness of the outburst against 
planning in Chapter VII. and of the discussion of the conditions and 
prospects of recovery. If the Jessicas marry the Lorenzos, then the 
price of pork will rise. Professor Robbins makes this clear; but such 
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marriages - are fot to -be prevented by such warnings. ‘Stability of 
exchanges, international lending. and.the removal of restrictions would ` 
in the end restore much economic prospetity, but he will not abandon: 
the severity of his assumptions to consider -what we may do who are 
not brave enough to swallow such medicine at a draught. , He concludes ` 
instead with an admirable-passage demanding an appeal to reason. 

An essay by such a distinguished author does not need a Statistical 


.Appendi? of 36 pages of tables, all available elsewhere. As-a ineasure 


of Bank of England policy, Table 14 and the graph’ on page 18 should 


“show Bankers’ Deposits,-not Total Deposits. ‘Table 19-is in -£ gold, 


not £ sterling.” ‘The figures for the gold points- shown: ih the graph on 
page 84 are not given ; . but, of < course, oa did not’ remain unchanged 


‘between 1925 and 193I. ; 4 


> 
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However, we expect arguments, not TEN from Professor Robbins ; 


and | here ate arguments which our bankers and all other leaders of eae 


opiniom'must read and read again. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF “THE COVENANT 4 ‘or. “THE: ‘LEAGUE oF Nations. By 


Sin JOHN, FISCHER WILLIAMs: ` 6 (Oxford - University | Press. 322 pp.) 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL: ‘Law BË THE PERMANENT: COURT 
- OF INTERNATIONAL _ JUSTICE, | By’ H; LAUTERPACHT, (Longmans, 
< Gren er Co. 111 pp) S, ' ee í 
F the making-of books on. the League of Nations there is no 
Q= and the literatute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice is also assuming portentious dimensions, but these two 
little books were worth writing.. They have the ‘great sherits 
of brevity; clarity of thoughit and expression, and concentration on 
essentials, Both are colléctions of ura but ce free from 
eness or repetitions E ae T: parT 
Sir Johi Fischer Willianis’” work. is ‘goholly nabe Beginning 
with the birth of thé. Covenant. he describes | ‘the’ circumstances which 
gave rise to itand goes on to digcuss the nature ‘and constitution of the 
League, its central purpose——prevention of war—treaties and change, : 
minorities and mandates. ‘All the- - great problems -of international 
organisation are fairly and lucidly examined, and the- post-war efforts to 


i . solvé them by means of the Covenant, the Geneya Protocol, the 


Kellogg Pact, and. the General Act are, cọhsidered_in true perspective. 

The author is a whole-eirted; but eminently sane, supporter of the 
League, and, has a well-founded admiration for the’ Covenant. ‘The 
more deeply that great instrument is studied the more’ one realises how . 
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wise and far-seeing were its framers, both 4n what they did and in what 
they left undone. Sir John rightly points out the error of approaching 
the interpretation of the Covenant in a narrow legalistic spirit. The 
League was established by men of action to meet a practical necessity ; 
-it is not drafted with the precision of a conveyance, but a certain elasticity 
of language does not detract from its value. On the contrary, its broad 
lines leave room for development and adaptation to the changing and 
unforeseeable circumstances of international life. As Sir John recog- 
nises, good faith in observing the obligations laid down is essential— 
without this no amount of treaties or pacific machinery can ever be of 
any use—but given this essential the Covenant is wonderfully effective 
for its purpose, 

Among many other momentous questions the author discusses the 
meaning.of the expression “‘ resort to war” in Art. 16 of the Covenant, 
and whilst recognising that there is room for controversy reaches 
. the sensible conclusion that “resort to war” does not mean only 
formal belligerency but any forcible measures incompatible with 
respect for the peaceful security of the Power subjected to them. This 
is but one example of the sound common sense which is characteristic 
of the whole book, and makes it one of the most useful and convincing 
commentaries on the Covenant. 

Dr. Lauterpacht’s book on the Permanent Court is rather more 
specialised, being from the nature of the subject exclusively legal in 
character, but he has succeeded in making juristic conceptions, some- 
times of a subtle kind, very clear and quite comprehensible to the lay 
mind. The object of the book is to give an outline of the Court’s work 
in applying and developing international law. There are five chapters : 
The Law Behind the Cases; Judicial Caution; Judicial Legislation; 
Effectiveness of the Law; The Court and State Sovereignty. Under each 
of these heads the author seekg and finds in the judgments and advisory 
opinions, which now amount together to over sixty, the underlying 
principles of general application, which constitute an imposing body of 
law. It may, perhaps, be thought that excessive ingenuity is sometimes 
shown in the derivation of general principles from certain incidental 
pronouncements, but, on the whole, the author’s great erudition and 
legal penetration is soundly used, with valuable and interesting results. 

The service which the Court has rendered to international Jaw and 
the future possibilities in this regard can Hardly be exaggerated. The 
value of the Court is generally admitted even by those who are critical 
of the League, but the special interest of a book like this is that it reveals 
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the extent of the Court’s contsibution to the development of international = 
law by examining the indirect and less obvious ways in which its work 
touches - the subject. ‘It is well known, for example, that the great: 
majority of the cases so far‘adjudicated upon depended primarily on the - 
interpretation of particular treaties, but as Dr. ‘Lauterpaclit truly points 
out, a great number of other questions arise in the course’ of these very ~ 
cases, the decision of. which involved > laying ‘down predpis. of. : 
general. application. ae 


Dr. Lauterpacht has 2 very high opinion ‘of the’ Court, which all 
those who have studied its work’ will endorse. Without ‘necessarily 
agreeing with every decision there can be no doubt that-an exceedingly 
high level has been attained“and’ maintained, marked, as is here well 
brought out, by a well-balanced combination of judicial caution and 
courage. “The Court has avoided the two dangers which beset those 
coficerned”-with international '‘law—an abstract philosophic attitude, 

‘on, the one hand, and an exaggerated view of: the results of state. .-. 
sovércignty on the other. This book helps to show that’ international me 
law, like- the est: of a lv, can go hand in nang with 

common-sense. a ee 
A. Ficam =” 
| TRADE: Unrons AND THE State. By W. Mirae- Baner: Corg 4 Allen 

and Unwin. 395 pp. 125. 6d.) 

REPORT ON - COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS BETWEEN TEREN AND © 

“WorKPEOPLE IN GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND. vell I. 


oi M: Stationery Office. , 454-}-xxxiv. Pp TS). o 


NGLAND is the home of Trade ‘Unionism.. “We have lately. - 
` been reminded by ‘the Tolpuddle centenary that it was on her 
soil that thé workers, first struggled, i in- the face of immense 
" . oppression: and persecution, to, attain „recognition | and. power 
for their associations. Yet it is. astonishing’ 6 to: find how little has been 
written on the subject in recent years. The- position and outlook of 
Trade Unions have undergone fundamental changes since the beginning 
of the present. centity if this as well as other countries; but no book | 
of any consequence has been written about them since’ the Webbs’ 
monumental History of Trads Unionism-and Industrial Democracy. 
Those justly celebrated gvorks will long remain the classic“treatises, 
but they cannot, -of course, deal with later’ developménts. In these 2 
circumstances.a warm welcome must is accorded to Mr. Milne- Bailey’s © 
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volume. Trade Unions and the State is a tkable book, distinguished 
alike by the great factual knowledge of the author (who has been head 
of the Research and Economic Department of the Trades Union Congress 
for several years), his extensive learning in history and political theory, 
and above all by the comprehensive outlook and constructive grasp 
which he brings to bear on the subject. The book is interesting and 
“well designed, and it is written in a clear and readable style. 


The author rightly emphasises the great changes which have taken 
place in the relations between the state and the unions in the past twenty 
years. These changes have been caused in part by the increasing industrial 
functions of the state, whereby the government assumes in many fields 
the rôle of employer; in part by the conflicts that ‘have arisen from 
time to time between unions and the government, and which betoken 
a revolutionary challenge to governmental authority compared with the 
ordinary industrial strike; in part by the growing participation of the 
unions in the machinery of official administration, such as Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, the Industrial Court and so forth. 

Despite these far-reaching developments there has been no attempt 
either to modify the law so as to bring it into harmony with the facts, 
or to discard nineteenth century political doctrines in favour of more 
enlightened views as to the rights and status of voluntary groups. 
Mr. Milne-Bailey is not quite so much at home in dealing with the law 
relating to Trade Unions ag he is when discussing the practical and 
philosophic aspects of thè subject. But he has no difficulty in showing 
that the law is a fearful hotchpotch of antiquated doctrines concerning 
restraint of trade and civil conspiracy overlaid with a patchwork quilt 
of ill-considered and confused legislative provisions. 

In regard to political organisation, the common assumption is that 
the “correct” state of affajrs is for a sovereign, omnicompetent, 
Austinian state to accord such privileges as it may think fit to voluntary 
groups existing within its territory. Trade Unions and the State is written 
from the pluralist standpoint, and Mr. Milne-Bailey is strenuously 
opposed to the concession theory of groups. For him a Trade Union 
has within its own sphere as good a right to fife, liberty and the right 
to exercise power, as the state. Part IV of the book is devoted to a 
valuable exposition of modern pluralist theories with special reference 
to the Trade Union problem. - °° 


In the concluding part of the book ,Mr. Milne-Bailey discusses the 
position and activities which are likely to be accorded in the future to 
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Trade Unions in England. Yn his view an increasing recognition of their 
right to advise and assist in determining labour questions is probable ; 
but he insists that a widening of their horizon and outlook has not only 
occurred, but is desirable and should be encouraged. He foresees a 
large development in the socialisation of industry by means of -semi- 
independent public service corporations or public trusts, similar in type 
to the B.B.C. or Central Electricity Board. And these, he thinks, will 
offer large opportunities to Trade Unions to participate creatively in the 
improvement of productive methods and the general ordering of economic 
life. He is; however, neither syndicalist nor communist. For him 
freedom, democracy and the individual good are the ultimate values ; 
and hence, while he sees the great possibilities of trade unions, he also 
sees their limitations. It is this which gives the book its essential balance 
and wisdom. 

The Report on Collective Agreements which the Ministry of Labour 
- has compiled may be regarded as a practical object lesson in regard to 
much of what Mr. Milne-Bailey has to say. Here we have, in this first 
volume (there are others to follow) a detailed account of the conditions 
regulating the employment of a large proportion of the 4,500,000 insured 
workers in the occupations concerned. - The industries dealt with 
comprise mining and quarrying, engineering, shipbuilding, iron and steel 
and other metal manufactures, building, woodworking and allied trades. 

All the main ims which affect the wage-bargain are covered in 
greater or less degree : wages, hours, overtime, arbitration, demarcation, 
apprenticeship, discharge, minimum earnings, Welfare arrangements, 
provision of tools, the exclusion of non-union labour, dangerous and 
dirty work, the restriction of women’s labour. The diversity and 
complexity of the collective agreements is amazing ; and yet they owe 
their popularity with employers to some extent because they greatly 
simplify the personnel qu¢stion. It is interesting to run through the 
volume even cursorily; one feels in close contact with the realities of 
industrial life, and even the language of the agreements is rich with 
traditional words and highly expressive terms. There is a subtle attraction 
about such phrases as “ Piece, Pluck and Bonus Rates,” for example ; or 
about ‘‘ Levellers without Daubers ” working on Bee-hive ovens. 

The significant fact about this elaborate body of industrial agree- 
ments is that practically none of them can be enforced in the courts. 
The law is so absurdly ar@haic that Trade Unions, although no longer 
proscribed, and even accorded a formal statutory recognition, are 
deprived of the ordinary court remedies, even in regard to their most 
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socially valuable functions. A collecti agreement between an 
employets’ association and a Trade Union is unenforceable; so are the 
rules of a union as regards its members. Hence employers can break 
their undertakings with Trade Unions with impunity so far as the law is 
concerned, and vice versa. A Trade Union cannot sue its members for 
subscriptions or fines due to it; and a member cannot recover friendly 
benefits due to him under the rules of the union. 

It is to be hoped that the publication of this valuable collection of 
documents will make people realise the absurdity of the present position. 
In nearly every civilised country trade union agreements are enforceable 
in the courts. In some of them they are regarded as important legislative 
documents requiring to be deposited at the local authority’s office, while 
in others the radiating effect of a collective agreement extends to every one 
employed in the occupation to which it applies. 

' WoaLrram A. ROBSON. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM. By V. ADORAYTSKY. 96 pp. (Lawrence. 25.) 

A study of the theoretical foundation of Marxism and Leninism, with 
a final chapter on the right way to study Lenin. 

BRITAIN’S POLITICAL Fururg. By Lorp ALLEN or Hurrwoop. 192 pp. 
(Longmans. 65.) 

A plea for a new approach to politics in which leadership will save 
democracy. ‘A programme of action is sketched. 

EMPIRE ade Kast. Edited by JosepH BARNES. 322 pp. (Kegan Paul. 
ros. G4.) ; 

A study of the situation in the Far East by ten American writers, who 
are members of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. l 
THE TREATY OF TRIANON AND EUROPEAN Pace. By Count STEPHEN 

e With a preface by Lorn Newton. 187 pp. (Longmans. 
tos, 64.) 

Another statement of the ‘Hungarian case for revision, originally 
delivered as lectures in England. 

THE TRAGEDY OF GANDHI. By GLORNEY BOLTON. 326 pp. (Allen and 
Unwin. 05. 6d.) 

A sympathetic account of Mr, Gandhi’s life and work. 

ZACHARY MACAULAY. By Cartes Boorn. 119 pp. (Longmans. 65.) 

An account, by his great-grandson, of the part which Zachary 
Macaulay played in the anti-slavery movement. 

Lasourn AND War. By Bjarne Braatoy. With a preface by Haron J. 
Laski. 216 pp. (Allen e» Unwin. 85.°6d.) 

A discussion of the possibilities of Labour action to prevent war in 

the future, ` € 
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ROUSSEAU -AND THE Mop 
(Allen Ce Unwin. sae) 

A study of Rousseau’s political ideas. ae 

A Gune ro Mopern Porrrics. By G. D. H. and M. I. CoLE. 560 pp. 
(Gollancz. 65.) ` 
An account of the political systems in -various countries, of the 
political machine, of political principles, and of the state in “theory and 
ractice. 
Tas EDUCATION OF A SOUTH AFRICAN TRIBE. By P. _A. W. Coox. 
4 2 (Juta, © tòs) 
A study of the social conditions in the Elliotdale -district of the 
Transkei ad of what is being done in the way of ere: Finally, a 
oe educational system is given. 
EYOND THE WHITE Paper. By-Pxuiiie Cox. 152 op. (Allen er Unwin, 
35. 6d) ' 

A discussion of the evidence given before the Joint Select Committee. 

THE WINNING OF THE SUDAN. -By PIERRE CRABITES. 280 Pp. $ 
(Routledge. 125. 6d.) 

Mr. Crabités, who has already written of the events connected with 
the death of Goidon, continues the story from that date to the present day. < 
PROBLEMS OF THE SOCIALIST TRANSITION. By SiR STAFFORD (CRIPPS: ; 

and others. 222 pp. (Gollancz. 55.) 

Six lectures by members of the Socialist League outlining a programme 
of action 
THE DOUGLAS MANUAL. 116 pp. (Not. 53.) - 

Contains the “ quintessence of Major Douglas’s writings.” 
Ir I Were Dicraror. By Lorp DunsAny. Ir I Were Dicraror. By. 

Lorp RAGLAN. 122 pp. each. (Methuen. 25. ód, each.) 

The first two volumes in a new series.  - 

SPARKS BENEATH THE ASHES. By Mary ELLISON. -240 pp, (Murray. 6S. 
. The experiences of a Probation Officer in`London:`> 

THE GROWTH OF THE EXECUTIVE Power IN Germany. By HARLOW 
i James HENEMAN. 256 pp. (Voyageur Press. $2.50.) 

A study of the German Presidency. 

Mie irEaTO. Edited by C. E. M. Joad. 320 pp. (Allen e” Unwin. 75. 6d.) 

A series of essays by members of gthe Federation of Progressive 
Societies and Individuals.” 

THe Lisgrat Way. With a Foreword by Ramsay Murr. 224 pp. (Alden 
and Unwin. 25. 6d. 

A survey of Liberal Policy published by the authority of the 
` National Liberal Federation, 

‘Tae New Soviet Lisraky. Vou. I. SUPPLY AND TRADE in rue U.S.S.R. 
By W. Noper. Vou. I. HEALTH PROTECTION IN THE U.S.S.R. 
By Semano. Vor. MI. Tse Sovmr THearre. By P. A. 
Marxov. VoL. Vill. ForerGN TRADE IN THE U.S.S.R. By- 
J. D. Yanson. 178 pp. each. (Gollancz. Vols. I, Ih and VHI. 
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